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TISSUES AND THE SOUL 


PHILOSOPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY! 


N OUR DAY research on human and animal tissues is carried out 
by the physiologist; we do not expect the philosopher to take a 
hand in the investigation of bone, muscle, hair, or skin. Yet the his- 
tory of Western philosophy includes a period in which the tissues 
occupied a place in the very center of the systems and in which the 
solution of no less a problem than that of basic and permanent 
Reality seemed to depend on the view taken of the tissues, their 
structure, and their place in the scheme of things. The first and funda- 
mental theories regarding the composition of tissues were put for- 
ward not by the Hippocratic physicians (to whom it never occurred 
to ‘‘wonder’’ about them) but by philosophical physicists like 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras; and, while questions concerning their 
function were perhaps not formulated until the tissues had exchanged 
the central position they originally had for a place at the circumfer- 
ence, it is but fair to recognize that in this matter too the decisive 
steps were taken by the philosophers. To be sure, the generic names 
under which these entities were comprehended have connotations 
somewhat different from those attaching to our modern concept. If it 
is an anachronism to speak of ‘‘tissues’”’ in the thought of the fifth 
century B.Cc., this anachronism is not only convenient but also sanc- 
tioned by the usage of authorities; moreover it serves a valuable 
purpose by reminding us of the historical links between ancient and 
modern investigations.2 We do not suggest that the range of the 
ancient terms coincides with that of the modern concept, nor do we 
credit the Greek physiologists with discoveries which presuppose the 
use of the microscope. 


1The author is deeply grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation through whose generous help he was enabled to engage in research 
of which the present paper is an outcome. 

2Compare, e.g., Arturo Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (Engl. transl.; New 
York, 1941), p. 672. 
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EMPEDOCLES AND ANAXAGORAS 


We may confidently regard Empedocles as the first thinker for 
whom the tissues acquired a philosophical significance. The philosoph- 
ical status which he assigned them undoubtedly reflects his own 
interests and his individual bent of mind; yet it can hardly be under- 
stood unless we remember the philosophical constellation prevailing 
at the time. We must in particular bear in mind the achievement of 
Parmenides and may take as our starting point the very high stand- 
ards and almost intransigent requirements which he had set up for 
Reality (“Being”). It was a part of his philosophical legacy that the 
Real had to be thought of as permanent, unchanging, and in every 
respect identical with itself. If Empedocles tried to find Reality 
in the physical world how could he live up to the requirements 
which Parmenides had established for true Being and at the same 
time do justice to the facts of Becoming, Change, and Passing 
Away ?* His solution of this dilemma is well known. The four elements 
are unchanging and eternal, strangers to birth and death. Given 
propitious conditions, they will temporarily coalesce with one another 
and this coalescence creates the individual and perishable objects 
that present themselves to our senses. 

Thus the things of the world are composite things. Again and again 
we find Empedocles explaining that whatever is ‘‘mortal” owes its— 
temporary—existence to a physical combination of the eternal ele- 
ments which comes about through the agency of Love whenever Love 
and Strife find themselves in the right relation to each other.‘ 

We do not know how many kinds of objects Empedocles ‘‘ex- 
plained” by analyzing their composition and indicating which of the 
four elements had contributed to their substance. Yet, fragments as 
well as testimonies show that the entities which he singled out for 
especially precise definitions are those which Aristotle in his biologi- 
cal works calls “uniform parts’ (6uotouep7) or “secondary substances” 
(dev7epat ovaiat) and to which with the permission of the reader—who 


3Compare, e.g., Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed.; London, 1945), p. 227; 
F. M. Cornford, The Cambridge Ancient History, 1V, 564; J. Stenzel, Metaphysik 
d. Altertums (Handbuch d. Philos., 1 D; Berlin and Munich, 1929), p. 68; Jaeger, 
The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), pp. 136f.; K. Free- 
man, Companion to the Presocratic Philosophers (Oxford, 1946), p. 182; J. Baudry, 
Le Probléme de l'origine et de l'eternité du monde (Paris, 1931), pp. 25f. 

‘Frags. B8,.9, 11, 12, 15, 17.1ff., 16ff., 30ff.; 21, 23, 35. 
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will not be shocked to find blood included with them—we shall 
henceforth refer as tissues. 

In explaining flesh, blood, bone, and sinew Empedocles did not 
content himself with naming the elements which had contributed to 
their substance, but in addition specified the ratio in which the 
elements are mixed in them. The fact that ratios are attested only 
for these four’ is not likely to be an accident of the doxographic 
tradition—it would as a matter of fact make no difference to our 
argument if Empedocles also suggested a ratio for, say, hair or skin— 
and, if no substances of any other type were defined by him with the 
same degree of precision, the tissues must indeed have occupied a 
position of honor in his system. It was the physician to whom the 
composition of the tissues became a fascinating problem; it was the 
physician-philosopher who solved it by suggesting a definite and 
mathematical relationship between the tissues and the basic realities. 
The fact that Empedocles formulates these relationships in terms of 
numerical ratios is regarded as proof of his familiarity with Pytha- 
gorean ways of thought.* It remains a peculiar feature whereas his 
belief in ‘‘blends”’ is not likely to have struck his fellow physicians as 
revolutionary.’ 

In bone two portions of earth and two of water are mixed with four 
of fire. Sinews contain fire, earth, and water in the ratio 1:1:2 (or 
2:2:4). Yet if these tissues are marked out as significant ‘‘mortal’’ 
combinations by having the ratio of their material components thus 
defined, blood and flesh are given an even more distinctive honor. In 
their composition all four elements are present and, what is more, are 
present in perfectly equal portions.® It is true that this equality is not 
always attained® yet the desirable and, so to speak, ideal ratio is 
clearly 1:1:1:1. Every departure from the ideal condition entails 
some kind of shortcoming, a lack of perfection. For it is on this perfect 
blending of the elements in the substance of the flesh and probably 
even more in that of the blood that a human being’s sensitivity, intel- 


5Bg6, 98, A78. 

*Compare Burnet, p. 240. 

7As the Hippocratic writers are later it will suffice to refer to Alemaeon (Vor- 
sokratiker 24), B4. 

8Bg8, A78 (in the doxographic account which Aetius has preserved alya has 
been omitted. This can hardly be Theophrastus’ fault); cf. also A86.11 (trans- 
lated below), 24. 

9B98.4; A86.11; see below note 10. 
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ligence, and general ability depend.'’® Blood is for Empedocles the 
seat and agent of thought (vénua) ; we need the four elements; in fact 
we need the right amount of each to grasp outward reality, which is 
akin and homogeneous to our thought. Presumably, if there is excess 
or deficiency in the mixture—if the four elements are not equally 
present in the stuff by which we think—our grasp of the outer world 
will show a lack of balance. A man in whom the perfect mixture is 
realized would approximate divine stature; for even in the divine 
Sphairos in which the elements have come to be at peace with one 
another Love would hardly be able to produce a better balance be- 
tween them." 


It will be helpful to translate the section of Theophrastus’ account 
which sets forth the relation established by Empedocles between the 
material consistence of our most important tissues and man’s intel- 
lectual qualities and other abilities:” 


In whom the elements are mixed equally and nearly so and not in great inter- 
vals nor in (too) small or too large particles" these (he says) are the most intelli- 
gent and the most accurate in their sense perceptions while those who come 
nearest to them (in the mixture of the elements) approach this status in propor- 
tion (to this mixture); those who have the opposite mixture are the least intelli- 
gent. And those in whom the elements are present in a loose and rarefied 
arrangement are heavy and given to drudgery while those in whom they are 


10A86.11. Theophrastus here states that those in whom the mixture is equal or 
nearly so are gpovipwrepor and xara ras axpiBéorepa. Aristotle (De 
part. anim. B2, 648a3; see below p. 464) calls one type of blood aig@nrixwrepov 
kal voepwrepor (ypovipwrepa, ibid., 7; ppdovnats, 11). In Empedocles (B105, 107) 
we find the words vénua and gpoveiv. The aic#qoe1s to which Theophrastus refers 
in his report of Empedocles’ doctrine are primarily the sense perceptions (cf. 
Brog), yet Empedocles also traced #é6ec8ac and ayaoGac to the action of the 
elements (B107). I suspect that the words refer to conditions of the body 
(feeling well or sick) rather than to psychic dispositions. 

The elements are equal (ioa B17, 27); in the Sphairos they may, however, 
have lost their identity more completely than in the mixture which constitutes 
flesh and blood and in which small particles lie side by side (A34). For other in- 
stances of gbuperpos Or (of all elements?) see A70 (296.18), 72 
(297.27). 

There is only one explicit reference to blood in this section, yet that Theophras- 
tus is discussing the elements as composing blood—rather than flesh or the body 
as a whole—is shown by his refutation in 24. See also 10 fin. and B105, 107. 

BThis is perhaps the most obvious rendering of Theophrastus’ words (cf. 
Freeman, op. cit., p. 199). I suspect, however, that Theophrastus is paraphrasing 
Bg8.4 in which case it would be better to speak of ‘proportions’ than of 
particles. Unfortunately, the text of this line is far from clear and seems in need of 
emer dation. 
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close-packed and broken up into small particles! move quickly, attempt much 
and accomplish little because of the quick flow of their blood. Those who have 
a symmetrical blend (of the elements) in one organ are skilled in that regard; 
therefore some are good orators, others good craftsmen, the latter having the 
right blend in their hands, the former in their tongue; and the same holds good 
of other abilities. 


We see here that Empedocles, while showing due admiration for 
intellectual distinction and technical skill, thinks of them as inherent 
in man’s physical organization and indeed as related—in a specific 
manner—to the physical organization and the basic realities of the 
‘ Universe. Yet, special conditions are necessary for their presence; 
they do not arise anywhere in the realm of “‘mortal’’ things but only 
where the elements have combined in a particularly propitious ratio, 
where they attain or approximate the ratio 1:1:1:1.% 

The power under whose auspices and through whose agency such 
propitious blends come into existence is Love, Aphrodite, or Har- 
monia. When Earth meets Water, Fire, and Air in a ratio of complete 
equality she “has come to rest in the perfect harbors of Cypris.’’™ 
Cypris (or Aphrodite) is also active in the creation of other parts of 
the body, for instance the eyes,” yet the “perfect harbors of Cypris”’ 
must indicate especially favorable conditions. It cannot be accident 
that Empedocles uses this curious phrase when referring to the ideal 
ratio which determines the two tissues on whose composition man’s 
intellectual excellence, his reason (gpévnots) and skill (cogia), are 
predicated. In the formation of blood and flesh the basic law of 
genesis—or rather of coalescence—“‘‘things came together in Love’’8— 
is seen at its best. Empedocles may not be a “‘teleologist’’ by Platonic 
or Aristotelian standards, yet he knew where the operation of Love 
found its end or perfection (réXos). It was in the creation of a living 
being which, thanks to the organization of the elements in its blood 
(and flesh), had attained the highest degree of intelligence and 


“This condition cannot be considered identical with ‘thin blood’ (Aerrdy 
alua as Aristotle would call it; see below p. 464), nor the opposite with “thick 
blood.”” Empedocles deals with the particles of the elements and their arrange- 
ment in the blood. © 

14Qn Parmenides’ identification of Mind with the xpaots pedéwv, and on the 
relation between his theory of knowledge and that of Empedocles, cf. Gregory 
Vlastos, Transact. Am. Philol. Assoc., LX XVII (1946), pp. 66ff. 

16Bo98.3. 

B86, 87, 95; cf. B71, 75, 95. 

5'€Bn giddryre (B21.8). 
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sensitivity and was ideally adjusted to the world in which it lived. 
Had Cypris not “willed” this arrangement? Had it come about 
accidentally ? : 

As the tissues owe their existence to Cypris we may identify the 
juncture at which they come into being with a particular stage in the 
cyclical alternation between the predominance of Love and of Hate. 
It is the stage when “‘straightway those things became mortal which 
had been immortal before.’’!® Yet we should beware of connecting the 
formation of the tissues too closely with Empedocles’ Cosmogony 
and Zoogony. That the evolution of plants, animals, and man was in 
his poem closely linked to the growth of the Cosmos may be considered 
certain,?° and this procedure conforms, after all, to the typical pre- 
Socratic approach. Yet it would be difficult to find a place for the 
formation of the tissues in either of the two accounts which Em- 
pedocles appears to have given of the evolution of living beings.” 
We may feel that the tissues should have been included in his ‘“‘evolu- 
tionary”’ scheme; yet Empedocles himself seems to have taken a 
different view. The reason for this is not hard to find; in fact it is im- 
plicit in the points which we have already made. For Empedocles the 
formation of the tissues is an illustration—the best illustration—of 
his idea that composite ‘‘mortal” things arise when the eternal 
elements come together and mix through the agency of love. This is a 
principle of Physics, not of Cosmology or Cosmogony; and while 
Cosmogony and Zoogony are indeed parts of Empedocles’ system, 
the more comprehensive ‘“‘physical” problems demand and receive - 
prior treatment. The most fundamental of these problems is that on 


9B35.14., 

20Note 62B6 and A7o (init.), 75. 

21How could either B71, 73 or Bg6, 98 be fitted into the section of his poem of 
which B57-61 formed part? And if B62 introduced another version of the origin . 
of men (cf. Burnet, op. cit., pp. 242f.) it should be noted that this was set forth in 
Book II (Simpl. Pays. 381.29 = 335.2 Diels-Kranz; cf. ibid., 308.4ff. Wilamowitz, 
Hermes, LXV [1930], 245; H. S. Long, ‘‘The Unity of Empedocles Thought,” 
American Journal of Philology, LXX [1949], 144) whereas the description of tis- 
sues is cited from Book I (Simpl. Phys. 300.21 = 345.16 Diels-Kranz). In what 
part of his work Empedocles explained respiration, vision, reproduction, and 
other functions as they now come to pass is difficult to decide. I should not con- 
sider it impossible that he described the development of some functions from their 
first beginning to their present form but it is unlikely that this was his normal 
procedure (that doxographers run ra rp@ra and ra viv xaréxovra together into 
one account is not astonishing and should not influence our judgment). B71 may 
have introduced the systematic account of tissues and organs. 
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which we have touched at the beginning of this paper: How can 
permanent reality exist in a world in which things appear to change, 
to come into being, and to pass away? It is time that we recognized 
that a set of such physical problems has become detached from the 
subject of the origin of the Cosmos. Jf the earlier pre-Socratics did 
not distinguish these two subjects, we may trace their separation to 
Parmenides, who cut off Reality from Cosmology, relegating the lat- 
ter to the realm of Appearance (56£a) and its account to the second part 
of his poem.” After his days, the questions referring to Reality or 
true Being, to the relation between permanence and change or be- 
tween enduring things and “mortal” things, continued to form a set 
of distinctly ‘‘physical’’ problems; and Empedocles, Democritus, 
and Aristotle at any rate recognized the independence of Physics and 
its priority to Cosmology (Plato in Timaeus is primarily concerned 
with Cosmology, yet he too may be said to recognize Physics as 
something distinct).” It is easy to see that in the fragments which be- 
long to the early part of his poem™* Empedocles dwells on something 
more fundamental than the origin and development of the Cosmos. 

Having dealt with Empedocles we must next give our attention to 
Anaxagoras, since there can be no doubt that his theory of homoio- 
mereiai reflects a new conception of the tissues. Through Empedocles 
their status and composition had become problems of philosophical 
significance, and Anaxagoras agreed that their solution was of crucial 
importance to a philosophy of Being. Yet in his eyes Empedocles’ 
approach was vitiated by very serious mistakes. He was unable to 
persuade himself that Earth, Water, Air, and Fire deserved the place 
of pre-eminence to which Empedocles had elevated them,” nor did he 

2Parm. B8.5off.; see B10, II. 

*%Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), does full 
justice to the situation as far as Leucippus and Democritus are concerned; there 
can be no doubt that we must—and can easily—distinguish between on the one 
hand the basic physical theory (which includes the creation of things) and on the 
other hand the doctrines relating to the creation of Cosmoi. Of Anaxagoras I am 
not sure. Plato in Timaeus deals with the well ordered condition of things which 
exists after Nature has been fashioned into a Cosmos; his ‘‘physics’’ may be found 
in the section (48e-53c) in which he describes the condition when ‘‘a god is 


absent” and things are left to themselves. 

*%4See above note 4. 

*%For Anaxagoras’ physical theory, cf. Gregory Vlastos’ reconstruction, in my 
opinion the most convincing yet offered (“‘The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras,” 
Philos. Rev. LIX [1950], 31-57). This reconstruction has been accepted as the 
basis for the following account. For earlier reconstructions, cf. ibid., p. 31, n. 1; 
for Anaxagoras’ reaction to the Empedoclean elements, ibid., p. 38 and n. 34. 
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see any justification for the different, yet hardly less remarkable, 
distinction which Empedocles had bestowed on flesh, sinew, bone, 
and blood. That ratios offered a clue to the understanding of homo- 
geneous substances he too believed, yet there was no reason why 
this fruitful point of view should be limited to four entities. To his 
mind, one homogeneous substance was as good as any other; all had 
the same claim to being regarded as fully real, i.e., as being, in 
Parmenides’ sense; and it is perhaps not fanciful to think that 
among Parmenides’ criteria of true Being the requirement that it 
should be in every respect similar to itself, and of the same density 
(or intensity) everywhere, made a particularly deep impression upon 
Anaxagoras.” Another error of which Empedocles had made himself 
guilty when introducing ratios into his constructions was that he 
had set them up between substances, like fire and his other elements. 
We shall presently see that in Anaxagoras’ system ratios determine 
the relationship not of substances but of the “‘powers’’ which com- 
pose any given substance. 

From Anaxagoras’ own doctrine we can easily gather that some 
other constructions of Empedocles must have left him no less dis- 
satisfied. For one thing, he himself emphatically agreed with Anaxi- 
menes that the basic substances could change into one another.” It 
was bold enough to revert to this doctrine after the axiom of No 
Becoming had been introduced; however, we shall presently see that 
Anaxagoras could confidently believe that he had found a way of ex- 
plaining change without rehabilitating the exorcized concept of Be- 
coming. Yet Empedocles had certainly left no room for changes of 
the kind.** On the other hand, Anaxagoras probably felt that Empe- 
docles himself had actually violated the canon of No Becoming. For 
if in breaking up bone or flesh you reached a point where you no 
longer found bone or flesh but particles of fire, earth, air, and water, 
how could it be denied that something new had sprung into existence 
by the combination of these primary entities ??® Moreover, Empedo- 
cles, although priding himself on his insights as physician and 


*Compare Parm. B8.22~25, 44f. For Anaxagoras’ new conception of éévra 
xpnhuara (B17), see Vlastos, ‘‘Physical Theory,” p. 39. 

27See esp. Anax. B16. 

*8See below p. 446 for Plato’s correction of Empedocles in this point. 


**See above pp. 437. Compare Cornford, ‘‘Anaxagoras’ Theory of Matter,” 
Classical Quarterly, XXIV (1930), 15. 
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biologist, had blandly and in his poetic way declared that Aphrodite 
(Cypris) created flesh and other tissues by bringing together the 
elements in specific ratios, and had thereby completely ignored. the 
actual biological processes by which these substances are formed: 
do they not develop from seeds and grow by assimilating to them- 
selves further material furnished them in the process of nutrition? 
To be sure, Empedocles had in other parts of his poem discussed 
embryological development and the mechanism of nutrition; yet, as 
far as we can see, these were for him ‘‘special problems,’’ not closely 
related to the basic issue of Being and Becoming. As a matter of 
fact, Empedocles describes nutrition in terms of the well-established 
physical—and medical—‘‘powers.’’*® To this approach Anaxagoras 
would have no objection—the less since it rested on the orthodox 
medical view. Yet, if this was the correct procedure, would it not be 
preferable to base the account of flesh and the other tissues, of their 
nature and origin, squarely upon the relationship between the 
‘“‘powers”’ and use the powers to explain how flesh can on the one 
hand “‘be,”’ i.e., always be there, and yet on the other hand form and 
grow wherever we see this come to pass? 

Anaxagoras’ solution was that any homogeneous substance is 
characterized by its specific and peculiar proportion of ‘“‘powers’”’ 
(like hot and cold, dry and moist, bitter and sweet) and that it con- 
tained in itself all powers, infinite in number as they are.*! If this is 
granted, any new combination or proportion of powers may be 
separated out from any other: water can as readily be distilled from 
flesh as flesh can form from water. All that is needed is that the 
powers which are present in a substance enter into new ratios with 
one another. In the process of nutrition the principle “‘like to like’ 
could quite satisfactorily account for this regrouping.* Thanks to it, 
from any substance consumed, new masses of flesh could be formed 


30Emped. Bgo (the ‘‘powers’’ here mentioned are sweet, bitter, sharp, and hot); 
see also A77, 81-84. : 

31This is Vlastos’ interpretation (‘‘Physical Theory,” pp. 44ff.) of the famous 
“a portion of everything in everything” (év ravri ravrds poipa éveoriv [B11,12, 
37-22). 

Even though the principle is nowhere explicitly attested for Anaxagoras (see 
however Simpl. Phys. 460.17 in A45; 18.16 and Gal. de fac. nat. 1.2.6), we need 
not hesitate to assume that like his precursors and immediate successors he made 


use of it—in cosmology as well as in biology. He would, I take it, fully agree with 
Emped. Bgo. 
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that would join the flesh already present, and the same would apply 
to hair, bone, etc. Even the slight variations between, say, the flesh 
of one individual and that of the next could now easily be explained 
by assuming minute differences in the ratio between the powers. 
Actually the proportion between the powers which constitutes flesh 
or hair is already present in the food, though submerged and invisible 
inasmuch as the nature of the wheat or the vegetable, the water or 
the wine is determined by a different combination formula of the 
powers. Thus Anaxagoras could hold that flesh and hair and all 
other tissues and homogeneous entities are always there, that they 
do not spring into being at the moment when they are formed or 
become perceptible, and also—no less important—that they do not 
arise out of something that is ‘‘not flesh,” ‘‘not hair,” etc.**—the 
scandalous situation of which Empedocles had not steered clear. 


To suppose that the tissues were for Anaxagoras the only kind of 
entity that satisfied the requirements of Being would be utterly un- 
warranted. Yet the nourishment of the tissues and their growth 
from the sperma in which all of them were already contained fur- 
nished him with a symbol, and represented an epitome, of what gues 
on in the larger realm of the Cosmos. It was in this biological area 
that the inadequacy of Empedocles’ construction was most glaringly 
evident and that the superiority of Anaxagoras’ own world picture 
could be most cogently established. In an even more crucial way than 
for Empedocles the right conception of Being was for Anaxagoras 
predicated on the correct understanding of the nature and composi- 
tion of the tissues.* 

Inasmuch as later theory treats the tissues as “secondary” or 
second-degree ‘‘compositions,’’ Empedocles appears to have carried 
the day over Anaxagoras. However, Anaxagoras’ conception of the 
tissues as completely homogeneous substances must have recom- 
mended itself even to thinkers who held that the tissues had origi- 
nated out of other and truly primary entities. The axiom that every 
part, however small, of a tissue was in substance identical with the 
whole seemed sounder than Empedocles’ theory of a mixture in which 
small particles of fire alternate with such of water and earth. Aristotle 


%Cf. Vlastos, ‘Physical Theory,” passim, esp. pp. 47, 53ff. 
“Bro. 


%See esp. A45, 46, Bro. 
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repudiates Empedocles’ ‘‘mixture”’ (uiéts); his own conception of the 
uniform parts is closer to Anaxagoras’, and his doctrine of a perfect 
mixture—devised to explain these parts—takes Anaxagoras’ posi- 
tion into account.* Nor is Anaxagoras’ searching question, ““How 
can bone arise out of what is not bone... ?” likely to have been lost 
on later students of digestion and nutrition; the account of these 
processes which Plato gives in the Timaeus may claim to provide a 
satisfactory answer. At the same time it is well to bear in mind 
that, when Plato constructed his system of human physiology on the 
- basis of Empedocles’ elements, he did know an alternative philosoph- 
ical approach which made the tissues the ultimate substances. 
Doubtless he had his reasons for not adopting it—in the same great 
work in which he bears witness to the fruitfulness of Anaxagoras’ 
conception of Nous as the architect of the world. 


PLATO 


It is peculiarly fascinating to see how many different strands of 
earlier philosophical, physical, cosmological, and medical specula- 
tion have been woven into the complex and comprehensive system 


of Nature which Plato presents in the Timaeus. One may even wonder 
whether the ‘‘material’”’ for this work was the phenomena of the 
physical world—the phenomena which a scientist might approach 
with subtle and accurate methods of investigation—or whether Plato 
rather proceeded by studying, selecting, transforming, and finally 
incorporating ideas of the earlier physicians and physicists.* Of the 
entire pre-Socratic legacy of material causes, perhaps no doctrine 


%6Contact with Anaxagoras’ thought is perhaps more obvious in De gen. et corr. 
Aro (see, e.g., 327b32ff.; for witis and for it is essential rév abréov 
TO 7d 328ag9) than in B7; see however the rejection of 
Empedocles, ibid., 334a27. 

37See below pp. 452-456. 

38The commentaries of A. E. Taylor (A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus 
[London, 1928}) and F. M. Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1936]) pay 
attention to this aspect of the work. See also J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion 
in Plato's Later Dialogues (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 36ff., 52ff. Whether Plato knew 
the systems of the great atomists is a question which is still sub judice. To me it 
seems that Ingeborg Hammer-Jensen (‘‘Demokrit und Platon,’’ I and II, Arch. 
Gesch. d. Philos., XXIII [1910]) defended a good thesis with poor arguments and 
that there is room for a new study which might establish her conclusions on a 
firmer basis. Compare now Paul Friedlander, Structure and Destruction of the 
Atom according to Plato’s Timaeus, ‘‘Univ. of Calif. Public. in Philos.,” XVI 
(1949), p. 229 and passim. 
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is as readily accepted and as widely applied as the Empedociean 
tenet of the four elements. To be sure, the mathematical ‘‘deduction”’ 
of these elements and their identification with regular solid bodies 
is an altogether novel idea which Plato superimposes upon Emped- 
ocles’ theory. This mathematical “‘atomism”’ (if such it was) enabled 
Plato not only to link Empedocles’ realities to entities and principles 
(apxai) of a higher order and status but also to ‘‘save”’ the fact that 
elements can change into one another, and thus to arrive at a satis- 
factory explanation of many phenomena.*® Needless to say, Plato’s 
construction includes many other motifs of great philosophical 
significance which have no basis in the Empedoclean tradition. We 
do not here attempt to analyze them but consider it sufficient to 
mention that wherever Plato brings his own teleological point of 
view into play he is moving outside the sphere of Empedocles’ 
thought. Yet, the material constituents of the Cosmos are after all 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; that ‘from such components, four in 
number, the body of the Universe was brought into being” is proved 
by Plato right at the beginning of his cosmological account*® (where 
he also makes sure that the Empedoclean principle of Love—reinter- 
preted, it is hardly necessary to say—should be present and hold 
the Universe together). When it comes to the creation of man, the 
gods to whose lot this work has fallen, “imitating their own maker 
[the Demiurge who proceeded in this wav while building the Cosmos] 
borrowed from the world portions of fire and earth, water and air, 
on condition that these loans should be repaid, and cemented together 
what they took... .’’"! In fact, the only entity in the Cosmos that 
is not made up of these elements and whose composition is entirely 
different is the Soul, World Soul as well as human soul. 

The beginning of the section in which Plato gives his account of 
the tissues* is marked by the following words: ‘“‘With bone, flesh 
and all substances of the sort it stands thus: The first and basic 
of these substances, i.e., the arche of all of them, is the marrow. On 
this tissue Empedocles as far as we can see had made no pronounce- 
ment; at any rate we can say with confidence that he had not given 


esp. 53cff. (dp xai, 53d); 55dff., 56c8ff. 
Tim. 32b8; cf. 31b3-32c3. 
4\42e7ff.; for the ‘repaying’ (as radi), cf. the famous frag- 
ment of Euripides’ Chrysippus (839 Nauck; Empedocles or Anaxagoras?). 
“Tim. 73b1. 
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it a basic place in his scheme of composite, ‘‘mortal things.”’ Yet it 
would be rash to infer that Plato here departs from Empedocles’ 
pattern of thought. True, the marrow has its ‘‘psychic’”’ as well as its 
physical components. To the former we shall return shortly; as 
regards the latter Plato sets forth that marrow is built up of (the 
finest triangles of) Fire, Earth, Air, and Water and that the god 
mixed these harmoniously (a@\AnAots o buperpa).* The next tissue whose 
formation is described is bone. How is it brought into being ? The god 
“having sifted out earth that was pure and smooth kneaded it and 
soaked it with marrow; then he plunged the stuff into fire, next 
dipped it into water, and again in fire and once more in water and 
by thus shifting it several times from one to the other he made it 
insoluble by either.’’** Compare Empedocles: ‘““Thus Cypris at that 
time after she had drenched earth in rain (water) . . . gave it to 
swift fire to harden it’’; and again, ““The Earth joyfully received in 
broad-breasted melting-vessels two parts out of eight from shining 
Nestis (water), four from Hephaestus; the white bones came into 
being, fitted together divinely by the glue of Harmonia.” The 
marrow was in all probability brought into the description by Plato 
himself; if we disregard this factor, the same three elements figure in 
his account as in Empedocles’. Flesh comes next. It is a mixture of 
water, earth, and fire, to which, however, is added as a further 
ingredient a “ferment composed of acid and saline.’” Empedocles, 
we remember, thought of flesh as containing all four elements in 
equal or nearly equal portions. In discussing the sinews Plato does 
not find it necessary to analyze them into the elements but prefers 
to say that the “‘nature’’ of this tissue occupies a position halfway 
between those of bone and flesh (N.B.: flesh without the admixture 
of the ferment).” This definition keeps close to—and expresses 
Plato’s agreement with—a “‘Hippocratic’”’ doctrine; yet it is cer- 
tainly correct for us to understand that sinew is made of the same 


873b5-Cc3; obumerpa Cl. 

4473e1ff. (I have used Cornford’s translation in this and in later quotations.) 

B73, 96. I have not translated the words etéea roirviovoa (B73). If etéea is 
the correct reading what forms does Empedocles have in mind? 

“Tim. 74c5ff.; Emped. Bg8. See above p. 437. 

47Tim. 74d2ff. 

‘8De loc. in hom. 4: ‘in point of color as well as of strength sinews have their 
place between bone and flesh; they have more moisture and are more flesh-like 
than bone, yet are dryer and more bone-like than flesh.” 
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elements as bone and flesh, i.e., that it consists of water, fire; and 
earth, mixed in a ratio that is intermediate between those of these 
two tissues.*® 

If we wish to underline the persistence of the Empedoclean tradi- 
tion we may mention that in a later section which treats of illnesses 
Plato takes as his starting point this proposition: “Since there are 
four kinds [elements] which occupy the body, earth, fire, water, and 
air, disorders and diseases arise from the unnatural prevalence or 
deficiency of these or from their migration from their own place to 
an alien one.’®® Slightly later, while turning again to the tissues, 
Plato states succinctly: “‘Marrow, bone, flesh, and sinew are com- 
posed of these (i.e. earth, fire, water, air) and blood too, though 
in a different way, is compounded of them.’’*! Yet while we insist 
on the presence of an Empedoclean substratum in Plato’s account of 
the tissues, we have no intention of ignoring or minimizing the new 
points of view under which the Empedoclean material has been re- 
organized. What I have in mind is not so much the triangles of which 
we have already spoken nor indeed the specific discrepancies be- 
tween Plato’s and Empedocles’ account of flesh—although the 
absence of air in Plato may surely be taken as evidence that it had 
been found necessary to revise Empedocles’ description.” What 
seems to me considerably more important than either of these fea- 
tures is the context of a teleological construction in which the state- 
ments regarding the formation of marrow, bone, flesh, sinew—and 
later on also of skin, hair, and nail—are found embedded. 

With the help of the teleological point of view Plato has succeeded 
in bringing the various tissues into relation to one another. We have 
seen that marrow is the arche, the principle, or rather the first and 
basic tissue; these concepts should not be understood in a genetic or 
temporal meaning but in the sense of ontological priority. We may 
appropriately recall Aristotle’s principle: ‘“‘What is later in the order 


49Compare 82c3. 

5082arff.; this may well have been Empedocles’ own aetiology of diseases. 

81f neither flesh nor bones have particles of air how does air reach the marrow 
(73b5, 82d5)? And is not air present—like the other elements—in our food and 
consequently in our blood? These questions are not easily answered. The air 
which is part of our constitution (aiugutos anp) seems to have a way of remaining 
hidden in the body—to make its appearance later as a complicating factor in 
Aristotle's doctrine of the pneuma. See, however, 86a4. 
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of genesis is earlier in the order of nature.” Plato regards the sub- 
stance of the marrow as identical with that of brain and seed; 
also, as we have already seen—and shall presently discuss more 
fully—the marrow includes in its composition soul factors as well as 
triangles of the elements. Thus we can understand that the marrow 
in Plato’s scheme occupies a place of such fundamental importance 
that he decided to explain the function of the other tissues with 
reference to it. He teaches that the bones were formed to enclose 
the marrow and to give it protection everywhere: the bony structure 
of the skull protects the brain, the backbone the spinal marrow, and 
each of the other bones their specific portion of it. Again, as bone 
is not by its own nature sufficiently immune against the attacks of 
hot and cold, flesh and sinew were devised to protect the bone, to 
secure for the body elasticity, and to react to the changing weather 
conditions by perspiration and in other ways which are to the good 
of the whole organism.*® In explaining certain other tissues—skin, 
hair, and nails*—-Plato may seem to be less concerned with “‘pur- 
pose” than with mechanical causality; yet even if this impression 
were correct we could still maintain that teleological considerations, 
to wit, the explanation of physiological facts with reference to man’s 
entire organism, his life, and the purpose of his life, dominate the 
section which Plato has devoted to the tissues. The illustrations 
which we have given do not begin to exhaust the subject. For Plato 
also seeks to understand the distribution of the tissues in man’s 
body, their presence in some parts of it and absence in others, along 
teleological lines. Of his suggestions to this effect it will suffice to 
mention one. Holding that flesh dulls man’s sensitivity (and intel- 
lectual activity), Plato points out that our creators applied a very 
small amount of it to those parts which should be most sensitive 


83See, e.g., De part. anim. B1, 646a25ff. 

547 3c6ff., graff. 

3d7ff. 

74a7-C5. 

SI74e5ff. dépua, tpixes, 76d3 dvuxes. 75e5f1., 76c7ff. show that skin and hair 
are devised for a protective purpose. A very peculiar teleological explanation— 
related to reincarnation—is given for the nails (76d7ff.). A ‘‘mechanical"’ explana- 
tion of the nails is attested for Empedocles (A78). Plato’s is somewhat different ; 
he speaks of ‘‘drying,’’ not as Empedocles seems to have done of ‘‘cooling”’ (ybéts 
is found in Plato’s account regarding the origin of hair). At 91d7 Plato makes use 
of the identity of hair and feathers which Empedocles had established; yet here 
too Plato’s subject is reincarnation. 
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and responsive. The skull in particular was given a very slight cloth- 
ing of flesh, even though by a more generous application of this 
protective tissue a longer life would have been secured for man. 
Yet longevity as such is not a worthy end; by enabling man to develop 
sensitivity and intelligence the gods endowed man’s existence with 
greater intrinsic worth and gave him a higher status in the scheme 
of things. 

We have not yet done full justice to the reasons which led Plato 
to give the marrow the first place among the tissues. By identifying 
the substance of the brain with the marrow and making the brain 
the seat of man’s intelligence Plato clearly departs from the Empedo- 
clean tradition. It is for philosophical reasons that Plato thinks of 
the head as the “acropolis” of man,*® yet in assuming the identity 
of brain, marrow, and seed he appears to have followed medical 
authorities like Alemaeon of Croton, Hippo of Rhegium, and some 
writers of the Hippocratic corpus.® In all its three phases this tissue 
is now related to man’s immortality : the intellect (brain) is the divine 
part of the soul; through reproduction man’s earthly existence is 
prolonged beyond the limits of his own life—everybody will recall 
what Plato in the Symposion says about this form of man’s desire 
for immortality*—and the marrow includes some soul ‘‘forms’’ 
which will become active in the future and determine the lives that 
await an individual in his later incarnations.” It is through his con- 
ception of the marrow that Plato brings the soul into his account of 
the tissues. The marrow has its physical components, which are the 
finest particles of the four elements, yet it also has its soul factors; 
and it is because the soul is present in brain and marrow that all 


*874e1ff., 75a7ff., b7ff. 

5944d3ff., 69csff. (d6ff.); for the reference to the acropolis see 70a6 (cf. M. 
Wellmann, Die Fragmente der sizil. Aerzte [Berlin, 1901], p. 19; K. Deichgraber, 
Hippokrates tiber Entstehung u. Aufbau d. menschl. Korpers |Berlin, 1935], p. 37); 
cf. also 70e5ff. 

8°Alemaeon (Vorsokratiker 24) A13; Hippon (ibid., 38) 12; for a relation be- 
tween brain, seed, and soul see ibid., 3. For passages of the Hippocratic Corpus, 
cf. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 519, 523. 

Conviv. 206aff. 


®73c3ff.; for the interpretation of ra rav puxav yérn cf. Cornford (Plato's 
Cosmology, p. 294), who agrees with A. Rivaud’s translation. 
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other tissues have their arche in the marrow and are understood with 
reference to 

Plato has thus linked the tissues to Soul. That he wished to estab- 
lish such a link need not surprise us if we remember the importance 
of Soul in his discussion of the organs and of the structure of the 
entire human organism. The upper part of the trunk is designed to 
house the spirited part of soul (@uytxdv), the lower the desiring part 
(é€rcOuunrixdv).* The midriff has the function of separating these two 
phases of soul, preventing a disturbing influence of the desires on the 
spirited part. For similar reasons the neck has been placed between 
the divine, intelligent part of the soul and the two mortal ones.® 
Furthermore, the heart, which is recognized by Plato as the center 
of the blood vessels and the “‘wellspring’’ of the blood, is at the same 
time the seat of the @uyés (the spirited part) while the lungs have 
been created and placed close to the heart in order to cool and calm 
it whenever it is unduly heated by the action of the @vuds.% In the 
lower part of the trunk, the liver is present to keep the desiring and 
totally unreasonable element under the influence of reason (Aéyos).™ 
We cannot attempt to exhaust this subject. The history of the teleo- 
logical approach has been the subject of justly admired studies 


which have taught us to regard Diogenes of Apollonia as a precursor 
of Plato in this mode of thought; more recently instances of teleo- 
logical thinking have been found in the Hippocratic corpus.** Yet the 
novel and characteristic element of Plato’s approach seems so far 
to have gone unnoticed. It lies precisely in his effort to view the organs 
not in relation to the physical safety and efficiency of the organism 
but in relation to soul, intellect, and the noble philosophical destiny 


63In the marrow have been fastened oi roi Biov deouoi 73b; cf. also 81d. With 
the help of his psyche concept Plato here gives support to a notion of old standing 
which had found its expression in the use of the word aion (life) for the marrow. 
See esp. ‘‘Hom.”’ h. Herm. 42, 119 and the commentaries on the former passage 
(esp. T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday, and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns (Oxford, 
1936)). 

*7oa2ff., d7ff. 

Midriff, 69e5ff.; neck, 69dé6ff. 

Heart, 70a7ff., lungs, 7ocrff. 

877 1a3-e2. 

®8Cf. W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte d. ieleolog. Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles 
(Zurich, 1925); A. S. Pease, ‘‘Caeli Enarrant,’’ Harv. Theol. Rev. XX X1V (1941), 
163ff. For the Hippocratic writings see Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1938), 
p. 54; Paideia, 3.27ff. 
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of man.®® By relating the first tissue to Soul—and the other tissues 
to the first—Plato has oriented his account of the tissues toward 
the same principle (apx7) as that of the organs and has extended the 
teleological point of view from the organs to the tissues. The relation 
to Soul is in fact the only motif that the account of the organs and 
that of the tissues have in common. On the material level Plato has 
established no connection between them; while pointing out that 
the tissues (or detrepat avoracers) are composed of the elements, 
he nowhere enunciates the proposition (so familiar to us from Aris- 
totle) that the organs are third-degree compositions built up out of 
the tissues.”° 

One tissue which in Empedocles’ scheme had been of pivotal im- 
portance is not included in the section of Timaeus which deals with 
“‘bone, flesh, and all substances of the kind.’’ What is Plato’s view of 
the blood? We may once more refer to the sentence in which Plato 
speaks of diseases arising in the second-degree compositions. It 
assures us that blood originates out of the same elements as marrow, 
flesh, bone, and sinew.” Is Plato then in complete agreement with 
Empedocles? Plato explains the origin of the blood more fully in the 
very difficult section which treats of respiration, digestion, and the 
conveying of food to every part of the body (this section is placed 
between the chapter on tissues and those describing the diseases).” If 
we ask whether Plato here restates the doctrine of Empedocles, 
the best answer would be that nothing that Plato says puts us very 
vividly in mind of Empedocles’ teachings but that it is easy enough 
to establish a connection between blood and the elements. According 


®*Note 45a7f.; the gods fashioned the organs of the face racy THs 
mrpovoig, ‘with all forethought for the soul,’’ not as Cornford translates ‘‘for all 
the forethought of the soul.’’ Cf. also 46d5 for the methodological principle of 
Tas THs Eugpovos yicews airias mpwras peradiwxerv. Plato does however find a 
place for the traditional teleological categories of Bon@eca and owrnpia (45d7; 
cf. 7743). 

7See below p. 460. 

See above p. 448. Plato states (82c3) that blood comes into being &\Xov perv 
tpomov, &k 6é ray abrav. Our disquisition on the next pages may suggest various 
explanations of &\\ov tpérov, yet I dare not venture a guess as to what particular 
process Plato has in mind. 

276e7ff., esp. 77¢c6-79e9, 80d1-81e5. Cornford’s explanation of these sections 
(Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 303-331) is particularly illuminating. For our purpose it 
is unnecessary to enter upon the details of the account. In 78e we should probably 
read éxérav...76 rip (following in the wake of respiration and moving up and 
down through the belly) kai instead of ra. . 
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to Plato digestion is brought about by the action of the fire or ‘‘hot’”’ 
which exists inside the body and which cuts up whatever food or 
drink we consume.”* Thanks to respiration a movement is kept up 
in the body by which the material thus cut up is pumped into the 
blood vessels; these carry it to all parts of the body, replenishing 
them and making up for the losses which the body suffers under the 
influence of factors outside itself.”* Blood is nothing else than the 
food and drink cut up and melted by the hot or fiery substance 
within us—plus particles of this fiery substance whose presence 
accounts for the red hue of the blood.” 

Surely, if the blood replenishes the tissues and among them first 
and foremost the flesh, and if flesh consists of earth, fire, and water, 
it is legitimate to suppose that blood includes in its own substance 
fire, earth, and water—that it includes fire is indeed, as we have just 
mentioned, explicitly stated by Plato. This supposition is confirmed 
by another line of reasoning. When speaking of food, Plato (in ac- 
cordance with Greek custom) thinks of vegetable and other botanical 
material. Yet, plants, like men and animals, are compounded of the 
four elements.” 

Thus Plato’s statement that blood consists of the four elements 
may be corroborated and illustrated by propositions which he em- 
ploys elsewhere in his account. And yet the fact remains that Plato 
in describing the process of digestion and the distribution of the 
digested food throughout the organism does not explicitly refer to 
the elements. I doubt whether he means to suggest that the ‘‘hot’’ 
in us, when cutting up the food, separates the elements which are 
mixed in the vegetable material.” And, when Plato explains how the 


%78bff., e, 80d. Passages in earlier dialogues (Phaed. 95d, Symp. 207d) throw 
less light on Plato’s views regarding nutrition than one might at first think; the 
Anaxagorean features which one may detect in them disappear under closer 
scrutiny. 

480d; cf. 79a. 

f 

%T his is probably the reason why Plato calls plants “‘a nature kindred to man’s” 
(73a3ff.). See also 80d8, 81a3, b2. Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 302, n. 1) refers 
to Phileb. 29b, Soph. 266b, in which passages Plato says that {ga are composed 
of the four elements. As plants are {ga for Plato the passages are probabiy 
relevant. 

77Plato must have a reason for pointing out (at the beginning of the section 
on digestion, 78a) that fire, since it consists of the smallest particles, can make 
its way through water, earth, air, and whatever is composed of them. At 56c8ff. 
the action of elements upon one another is described along rather different lines. 
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blood which moves through the blood vessels carries new material 
to the parts of the body, he does not describe this process in terms 
of the four elements but of the smaller particles, i.e., the triangles.” 


How much importance are we to attach to the absence of definite 
and explicit references to the four elements? It looks as though Plato 
felt that the Empedoclean theory was not essential to an under- 
standing of the mechanics of digestion and nutrition. We remember 
that in Empedocles’ own system the blood had been given a very 
different role. It was the organ of thought and sensation, the determi- 
nant of man’s mental qualities and capacities.”* Nothing indicates 
that he regarded it as the agent of nutrition—it is hard to believe 
that so significant a doctrine should have remained unrecorded. 
Anyway, when and by whom was this doctrine first put forward ? 
Curiously, this question has hardly yet been raised, in spite of the 
fact that this is one of the fundamental discoveries of ancient physiol- 
ogy. Later generations have accepted, elaborated, modified, re- 
stated but not abandoned it. Is the doctrine so self-evident that it 
| need never have been discovered? Was no intellectual effort re- 
| quired ?8° As we have seen, Empedocles is not likely to have known 
it. Anaxagoras’ theory of homotomereiat would have been elastic 
enough to allow a transformation of all food stuff into blood and 

of blood in turn into bone, flesh, hair, etc.; yet there is not the slight- 

est evidence that he looked upon blood as such an intermediate 
stage. What little information our accounts contain suggests rather 
that blood is on a par with the other tissues, i.e., a final stage and 
end product of the nutritive process.*! On chronological grounds too 


*It may well be argued that the triangles are triangles of the elements and that 
Plato is thinking of the elements when he compares the movement (gopa) of 
the food in the body to the movement in the Cosmos (gopa rot ravrés,) in which 
every elemental substance tries to join its “‘kin’’ or kind (57c, 58b, c). 

7™Empedocles also assigned to blood a function in the process of respiration 
(B100); this takes place by way of the pores, air entering whenever blood recedes. 
Of this doctrine Plato makes use at 78d (cf. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp. 
306f.). 

S°It must indeed be admitted that in the preserved writings the doctrine is 
nowhere put forward with great emphasis. 

‘!1The blood is mentioned by Aetius 1.3.5 (A46) and Galen de fac. nat. 2.8. 108 
(A104); elsewhere (A45, 46, Bro) the references are rather to the blood vessels. 
Anaxagoras’ interest, as far as we can tell, was in nutrition, not in digestion; 
there is no evidence that he contributed anything to the latter subject. His 
authority may quite possibly have been invoked by those Hellenistic physicians 
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it is hardly possible to credit Anaxagoras with a theory of which 
even a generation later only the bare rudiments were known. 

Of the doctrine for which we look the first intimation is found in 
the Hippocratic treatise, On the Nature of Man (De Natura Hominis), 
which on good and ancient authority is attributed to Polybus, son- 
in-law of Hippocrates. Here we read (after the course of four pairs 
of large blood vessels has been traced): ‘‘Yet from the belly too very 
many blood vessels of every kind pass into the body and it is through 
these that nourishment reaches the body.’ This is the embryo 
stage of the new theory. It stands to reason that the definitive 
formulation of the doctrine owed much to the study of the large 
blood vessels which were found to extend through head, trunk, and 
extremities. Aristotle in the History of Animals has copied three 
divergent accounts of these blood vessels from the writings of Dioge- 
nes of Apollonia and of the Hippocratics Syennesis of Cyprus and 
Polybus.* Plato’s description of the mechanics of nutrition presup- 
poses such accounts and actually opens with a brief sketch of the 
vascular system," a fact which supports our suggestion that the 
knowledge of the large blood vessels was a prior condition for the 
new view concerning the function of the blood. It is only natural 
that after the extension of these blood vessels through the entire 
body had been established some physicians would assign to the entire 
blood-vessel system the task which Polybus had specified for “‘very 
many blood vessels of every kind.’” We may never be able to identify 
the first proponent of this idea, yet we can say with confidence that 


who favored the theory of dvadoo.s (‘‘absorption from crude food”’; 
see Anon. Lond. col. XXV in W. H.S. Jones, The Medical Writings of Anonymus 
Londin. (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 97ff.; cf. also Max Neuberger, Die Anschauungen 
tiber d. Mechanismus d. spezif. Ernaehrung (Leipzig and Wien, 1900), pp. 3f. 
and n. 2). Galen de fac. nat. 1.2.5f. seems to me toimply that Anaxagoras did not 
know that food changed into blood before being distributed into the tissues. 

Chapter ii eloi kal THs Koidias PrAEBEs TO TE Kai 
mravrotat du’ Gv TS Epxerar. The same sentence is found in De nat. 
oss. (9;176.14 Littré), a fact which is best explained with the help of Deichgraber’s 
attractive theory that this treatise represents a ‘‘doxographic’’ compilation 
(Abhandl. Preuss. Akad., 111 [1933], 98). See also De semine 42 (can we be sure 
that this work is earlier than Timaeus?) and for a more developed stage De carne 
13; cf. Deichgraber, Hippokrates tiber Entstehg. d. Kdrpers (Berlin, 1935), p. 48. 

8H, A. 511b24ff., b30., 13, 512b12ff. 

8477c, As Cornford (Plato's Cosmology, p. 306) points out, there is in Plato's 
sketch no reference to a vein extending to the belly to receive the nutriment; 
see, however, 79a, 80d and cf. below p. 461 and n. 105 on Aristotle. 
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it was formulated in the first third of the fourth century. The new 
discovery incidentally destroys—or at least threatens to upset—the 
balance between the four humors by giving blood a preponderant 
position. 

Plato realized the significance of this theory for his teleological 
scheme. Having learned from the physicians that by way of the 
blood vessels food is distributed throughout the body he would take 
this to mean that the blood vessels had been devised to distribute 
the food. The only document that competes with the Timaeus for 
the honor of being the first to incorporate more than a hint of the 
new doctrine is the ‘““Hippocratic’”’ treatise On Flesh (ch. xiii), whose 
date has not yet been determined. 

If Plato took over a doctrine which had recently been worked out 
in medical circles one can easily understand why Empedoclean 
features are not as conspicuous in this part of his work as they are 
in the analysis of bone and flesh. And yet there was no reason why 
Plato should consider this doctrine incompatible with the Empedo- 
clean theory of the elements. After all, the vegetable material which 
we eat consists of these elements. So do the tissues, the final product 
of the nutritive process. Had not Empedocles too taught that in 
this process everything joins its own ‘‘kind’’ ?* If there were in the 
fourth century physicians who kept up the tradition of Empedocles— 
a supposition which has much to recommend itself**—they need not 
have balked at the new doctrine regarding the function of the blood. 
Moreover, for anyone who accepted the view that the elements were 
mixed in the food and decomposed in the blood, Anaxagoras’ challeng- 
ing question ‘“‘How can bone arise out of what is not bone. . .?” 
ceased to be a stumbling block. It is, however, precisely the subject 
of ‘‘decomposition’”” on which we find Plato somewhat vague and 
noncommittal. As we have suggested, he may not have convinced 
himself that the Empedoclean elements were indispensable for a right 
understanding of this process. 


®Bgo (Empedocles speaks here in terms of ‘‘powers,’’ not of his elements). 
86Plato’s as well as Aristotle’s debt to Empedocles can best be understood on 
this supposition. Pohlenz’ contention ‘Die sizilische Arzteschule besteht nur 
von Wellmann’s Gnaden” (Hippocrates und die Begriindung der wiss. Medizin 
[Berlin, 1938], p. 93, n. 1) oversimplifies matters even though we know today 
that Wellmann erred with regard to the place of Diocles in the history of Greek 
medicine. 
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However this may be, he does not hesitate to assert that blood is 
composed of the same elements as the other tissues. This frank 
statement of his adherence to the Empedoclean dogma is found at 
the beginning of the account which covers the “‘second type’’ of 
diseases.*’ All illnesses here discussed affect the tissues and the entire 
account is predicated on the assumption that blood is the ultimate 
nutriment of the body: ‘In the natural course flesh and sinews arise 
from the blood. . . . From sinews and flesh again proceeds the viscous 
and oily stuff which glues the flesh to the structure of the bones and 
also feeds the growth of the bone itself . . . while at the same time the 
purest type of triangles . . . filters through the close texture of the 
bones and, as it is distilled from them in drops, waters the marrow’’— 
a very remarkable theory of which the chapter on the tissues has 
given us no inkling. We remember that in the teleological construc- 
tion which Plato there presents marrow comes first as being the most 
precious substance which the other tissues protect. In the passage 
which we are now considering an entirely different, in fact the op- 
posite, relationship is set up. Plato is now anxious to explain how 
the various tissues are “‘fed’’ or rather how they ‘‘feed’”’ one another 
(for, in his view, illnesses of the ‘second type”’ are due to a reversal 
of this feeding; such illnesses arise when bone material disintegrates 
into the flesh, flesh material into blood).*® To express the matter in 
his own methodological categories, he is not now concerned with the 
nobler form of casuality which “belongs to the intelligent nature,”’ 
i.e., soul, but with the secondary causality (cuvairta) which “belongs 
to things that are moved by others and of necessity set yet others in 
motion.’’*® In the scheme of nutrition marrow comes last, depending 
as it does on the substance present in flesh and sinew, which in turn 
are nourished by the blood. The sequence of generation is indeed the 
opposite of the order of being. 


It is not in the least surprising that Plato, although deeply in- 


8782c3. 

8882c7ff. 

8982e3 évavtiws. Cornford (Plato's Cosmology, p. 336) comments: 
“T cannot find evidence that any medical writer had formulated this notion of a 
reversal of the normal course of nutrition as the cause of a special class of dis- 
eases.”"’ As far as I know there is no evidence either that medical writers had 
built up a comparable theory of nutrition or established so elaborate a scheme of 
the interdependence of the tissues. 

%46d7ff. 
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debted to Empedocles in his account of man’s physical composition, 
completely ignores Empedocles’ identification of blood and thought 
as well as his attempts to correlate the diversity of human abilities 
with the composition of blood (and flesh). Plato could have no traffic 
with doctrines which made the soul and man’s intellectual or moral 
qualities a part of his physical organization; to accept such views 
would have meant to abandon his own most characteristic philoso- 
phical position and philosophical achievements. For Empedocles 
thought could reflect an ideal (or approximately ideal) proportion 
between the elements; Anaxagoras could think of Mind as a partic- 
ularly fine physical substance; Democritus—and later Epicurus— 
could construct Soul as a special type or special combination of 
atoms. Each of these theories implies a recognition of the high 
dignity attaching to psychic functions, yet for Plato Soul was not 
the best or finest or the most highly organized substance of the physi- 
cal world but something entirely nonphysical. Even if his construc- 
tion in Timaeus provides for co-operation between Soul and Body, 
he yet restricts this co-operation to the more highly developed 
organs and to one tissue, the marrow, which in his scheme occupies 
the position on the opposite extreme to blood.®! Only for the marrow 
does Plato insist that the mixture of the four elements must be 
“‘tharmonious”’ (otuuerpa); only here does he allude to the concept of a 
ratio which Empedocles had applied to at least four different tis- 
sues, finding equality realized in the case of blood and flesh.” We 
should not doubt that for Plato too a “‘harmonious’’ composition or 
mixture was the best of all possible compositions. Yet composition 
or coalescence is no longer the explanation of what “‘is called Becom- 
ing by men.’ In another section of the Timaeus Plato gives us his 
own theory of Becoming (yéveots); owing to his theory of Ideas and 
his notion of a Receptacle he is in a position to offer a new solution 
and to rehabilitate the concept of Becoming™ which Parmenides, 


"Plato does however admit that physical conditions and experiences affect 
the soul (43a6ff., 86c3-d5 and elsewhere in this chapter on mental affections). 
Also when describing the soul factors in the marrow he cannot altogether avoid 
referring to them in physical or quasi-physical terms (73c3, d3, 5f.). There is 
room for further observations of this kind. 

*73c1; on Empedocles see above p. 437. 

%Emped. B8. 

“27dff.; 48e-52d (the primary subject of this disquisition is xwpa, but note 
52d3 dv re kai xwpav xai yéveowy eivat). 
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Empedocles, and Anaxagoras had banished from the realm of Truth. 
As a consequence of this reorientation, composition and mixture no 
longer occupy the important position which they once held in the 
systems of Physics, and if Plato follows Empedocles in explaining the 
tissues as mixtures of the four elements he recognizes that Empedo- 
cles understood the nature of the tissues but not that he knew the 
truth about ‘‘what men call ‘Becoming.’”’ 


ARISTOTLE 


It cannot be our object to consider Aristotle’s theory of uniform 
parts from every point of view from which it may be studied: we 
must content ourselves with indicating his attitude toward the 
problems and constructions which we have seen taking shape in the 
works of his precursors.” 

Aristotle describes the tissues as ‘‘secondary compositions”’ (debrepar 
ovoraces),* using a term which Plato had employed before him. 
More frequently, however, he refers to them as homoeomerous sub- 
- stances (6uotoueph). This word is a tribute to Anaxagoras’ discovery 
of their infinite divisibility into parts which have the same nature 
as the whole. 

Aristotle too can think of the tissues as originating out of the 
elements;” this is the orthodox approach, so to speak. Yet it surely 
is characteristic that in a passage in which he ought to commit him- 
self on the subject he hesitates, seems to doubt whether this approach 
is really helpful, and actually puts down: “Perhaps it is better to 
say (that the first composition is made up) of the dynamets.”’** The 
dynamets (‘‘powers’’) in question are hot and cold, solid (dry) and 
fluid (moist). In a sense these “‘powers’’ are even more fundamental 


%A full record of observed or otherwise ascertained facts regarding the homoio- 
mere is presented by Aristotle in Hist. Anim. 1. 2-22. As one might expect, the 
De part. anim. shows a greater readiness to theorize and airco\oyeiv. For a doc- 
trine of ra duotouep7 see also De gen. et corr. B7. A new chemical basis for a theory 
is provided in Meteor. A, esp. 8, 1off. (on the enumeration of these substances in 
388a13ff., cf. J. H. Drossaart Lulofs, Mnemosyne, Ser. 4, I (1948), 244ff.). I still 
feel doubtful about the genuineness of this book. An important subject on which I 
cannot touch is Aristotle’s debt to Empedocles in matters pertaining to compara- 
tive anatomy. The basic identity of hair, scales, and feathers is taken for granted 
in Hist. Anim. 

%*De part. anim. B1, 646221. Compare Plato, Tim. 82b6. 

97See De gen. et corr. B7. 

part. anim. 646a14ff. 
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than the elements, and the sentence quoted suggests that for physio- 
logical purposes it might be better to think in concepts of these basic 
qualities than in concepts of the elements.*® Everyone who knows the 
‘Hippocratic’ treatises will remember how frequently the authors 
operate with these four powers. Viewed in a historical perspective, 
our passage shows Aristotle wondering whether Empedocles’ ap- 
proach or that favored by the physicians will prove more helpful. 
In point of fact, Aristotle in his biological writings is found to resort 
to either of the two approaches, as the subject—or the tradition 
which he follows—may suggest; yet it is quite possible that a close 
investigation (on which we cannot now embark) would bear out his 
intimation that the dynameis are the more helpful of the two. We shall 
presently give our attention to a set of problems which Aristotle 
attacks along Empedoclean lines of thought. 

We have seen that the Timaeus includes no attempt to clarify 
the relation between the uniform parts and the nonuniform parts, 
i.e., the organs. This gap has now been closed by Aristotle: the non- 
uniform parts consist of the uniform, and the latter exist for the sake 
of the former.!° This means that the teleological system as well as 
the theory of material composition has been tightened.'™ It is difficult 
to believe that Plato, who describes how the flesh was applied (in 
larger or smaller amount) to the different parts of the body,!” should 
not have been able to think of the organs as being made up of the 
tissues. The fact is that in Timaeus he simply has no interest in carry- 
ing the subject of composition beyond the uniform parts. On the 
other hand—as regards the teleological system—we remember that 
Plato links uniform parts as well as organs to Soul (Wuxn). This con- 
struction made it unnecessary—or undesirable—to establish a 
teleological relation between these two sets of parts. 


De gen. et corr. B2 is fundamental for the relation between the four elements 
and the four basic ‘‘powers’’: each element is #An (matter) differentiated by a 
combination of two ‘‘powers.’’ Yet does this relationship matter in our chapter of 
De part. anim.? De part. anim. includes a careful inquiry into the meaning and the 
varieties of Hot, Cold, Solid, and Fluid (Ba, 3). 

10De part. anim. B1, 646a13~-24, b6—-35; cf. Hist. Anim. A1, 486a13. 

1T he suggestion recently made by H. D. P. Lee (Class. Quart., XLII [1948], 66) 
that Aristotle derived his conviction of ‘‘purposiveness”’ (the évexa rov) in nature 
from his biological studies ignores the Platonic background of this motif. I fail 
to see why Physics B should presuppose biological studies more extensive or 
more empirical than those embodied in the 7imaeus. 
127 im. 74eff. 
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Aristotle does not find it difficult to explain why the nonuniform 
parts are better and why the uniform parts exist for their sake. 
Clearly, the nonuniform parts show a higher degree of organization. 
Moreover, they exist in order to perform activities and it is in activ- 
ities that the soul comes into operation. We here meet one Aristo- 
telian conception of psyche and her relation to the body.'% 

As Aristotle holds that tissues exist for the sake of organs and that 
organs enable a living being to perform its characteristic activities, 
one might suspect that he was out of sympathy with attempts to link 
the system of tissues to the Soul. We shall presently see how errone- 
ous this view would be. Before we proceed farther, let us recall that 
Aristotle’s psychology distinguishes three main parts or functions of 
Soul: the nutritive activity, sense perception, and the Mind (a fourth 
function, the capacity of movement, may here be ignored, as irrele- 
vant to our purpose). Now inasmuch as Aristotle, like Plato, con- 
siders blood the nutriment of the body and deals at length with the 
nature of this substance and its distribution through the body, it is 
not difficult to see that the presence of blood and its function in the 
body are closely related to the “nutritive soul.’”’ For blood is the final 
form in which nutriment appears (7 teXeuTain Tpogn) and, as Aristotle 
points out in De anima, there are three things which matter for the pro- 
cess of nutrition, namely the entity which is being nourished, the agent 
of nutrition (76 rpégov), and the actual nutriment itself (@ tpégerat 
= Tpogn).'* While it is important that the blood vessels reach down 
into the stomach’ where the food is digested, Aristotle yet identifies 
the heart as their “principle” or “‘starting point” (a€px7) and treats 
it as the organ in which the nutritive soul—like the sensitive and 
motor soul—has its place. It is in the heart that the production of 
blood takes place.’ 


Again, why do animals have flesh? Aristotle’s answer is: ‘‘We define 


18For the relation between épya (or rpates) and the uniform parts see De 
part. anim. B1, 646b12ff. 645b15ff. indicates that the rpatis (?) 
of the body is an expression of the soul. 

16De anima B4, 416b20ff. 

16 De part. anim. B3, 650a28ff. For details Aristotle refers to Hist. Anim. 
(probably T° 4, 514bo9ff.) and to the anatomical diagrams. 

1% xapdia preBdv apxn, De part. anim. 4, 665b16. Br, 647b4ff.: the 
heart is 4px Sav and has in itself divaucv Snucoupyodoay rd alua 
mparnv; cf. De respir. 480a5. For the location of the nutritive soul cf. De part. 
anim. B1, 647a25ff. 
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an animal as something that has sensation, and primarily the primary 
sensation which is touch. And this part (sci: flesh) is the sense organ 
of touch—either the primary sense organ of it, as the pupil is in the 
case of sight, or the organ and the medium combined (as if one were 
to take the pupil and the whole transparent medium together).’"!"7 
The theory which underlies this reasoning is found in the Second 
Book of De anima where we read that sensation is the characteristic 
which distinguishes animals from plants and that flesh is the organ 
of the important sensation called touch (ag7).'8 Moreover, in the First 
Book of the Parts of Animals, where Aristotle works out a theory 
and methodology of biological studies, he demands that the scientist 
should “know and speak about soul, and if not about soul in its 
entirety yet about that part of it by which (in regard to which, 
xa0’@) the living being is what it is.’’!°? The last word seems to refer 
to particular species of living beings as the subjects which should be 
discussed in this fashion, whereas in the passage on the flesh Aristotle 
expresses a more comprehensive and fundamental thought which 
is, however, inspired by the same idea. He appeals to the definition 
of “‘living being’’ to establish his proposition that flesh must of 
necessity be present in them.!!® His procedure is anything but empiri- 
cal; on the basis of his new psychological system Aristotle establishes 
a new connection between Soul and the tissues. If living beings 
lacked flesh, a psychic function which is one of their basic characteris- 
tics could not be realized. (We can but mention in passing that 
Aristotle’s recognition of the important role which flesh has in the 
context of sensations entailed fundamental departures from Timaeus; 
for Plato, far from assigning to flesh any function in the processes of 


107De part. anim. B8, 653b2eff. 
18See De anima B2, 413b2: {7v is predicated on rpogy, yet a {Gov must have 
ato@nors; ibid., 4 on the basic role of touch among the sense functions (see also 
ibid., 8). The account of ‘‘touch” in De anima B1t includes a discussion of the 
question to which Aristotle alludes in our passage: Is flesh medium or organ of 
touch or both combined? (ibid., I 12). Aristotle deduces the proposition that no 
living being could exist or survive without the sense of touch (434a32ff., boff., 
22ff.; 13, 435b4ff). Ingemar During (Aristotle's De Partibus Animalium [Gote- 
borg, 1943], p. 129) rashly infers from Hist. Anim. A3, 489a17 that Aristotle when 
writing this passage had--net- yet realized that flesh was the organ of touch. 
Seven lines later he had certainly realized this (the words dva@vupév éorev in al8 
may be an interpolation). 

10 De part. anim. At, 641a22ff. 

yap (Gov To ataOnowy, tparov BB, 653b22¢. 
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sensation, maintained that flesh wherever it is present blunts man’s 
sensitivity; we remember that this was the reason why the smallest 
possible amount of flesh was applied to the region around the brain.)!"! 

Plato considers the marrow as the base or principle (4px) of the 
entire system of tissues and treats the other tissues as subordinate 
and as it were subservient to its well-being. For Aristotle the flesh is 
a base (a€px7) in the same sense and he too is prepared—at least in 
this chapter—to look at the other tissues as existing for the sake of it 
(rovrov xapv). “It is clear from sensation that the other parts exist 
for the sake of this (the flesh); by these I mean the bones, the skin, 
the sinews, the blood vessels, also the hair, the nails and if there is 
anything else of the kind.’’"* Empirical-minded biologists will breathe 
a sigh of relief at seing that on the whole this teleological principle 
has remained confined to this sentence and a few others in its neigh- 
borhood. Yet when he discusses the bones Aristotle affirms once 
more that they exist for the sake of the flesh and reinforces this 
point by one of his characteristic comparisons in which Nature ap- 
pears in the role of a master craftsman: ‘“‘Modellers who set out to 
mold an animal out of clay or some other pliable substance set up as 
core some hard body and mold the figure around it. In the same 
manner Nature has fashioned the animal out of flesh.’ 


This is the reverse of Plato’s construction. In Timaeus flesh is 
said to have been laid around the bones in order to protect them 
while they in turn afford protection to the marrow."* Yet of the con- 
siderations which had led Plato to assign to the marrow its dis- 
tinguished position none has remained valid for Aristotle. For him 
the marrow is not identical with brain and seed. Nor is the brain 
the seat of the ‘‘divine’’ intelligence; the brain’s function is to counter- 
act the heat of the body by providing coolness." As for the substance 
of the marrow, it is now understood as a particular variety of blood, 


11Tim. 74eff. (see above p. 450). Note however the important exception which 
Plato admits at 75a5: some organs like the tongue have been fashioned entirely 
out of flesh aic@noewr évexa. 

2De part. anim. B8, 653b30ff. (the reference to ‘‘sensation’’ is a methodical 
device; it has no connection with the reason which Aristotle gives for the exist- 
ence of the flesh). 

13Jbid., Bg, 645b20ff. 

147im, 74a-c; see above p. 449. 

part. anim. B7, 652a24ff., béff. 
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whereas the seed is in the treatise On the Generation of Animals ex- 
plained as a residue of the blood."* 

Let us now turn to some other tissues. According to Aristotle 
the substance of bone is earth.’ In Empedocles earth in order to 
form bone had entered into a partnership with fire and water, the 
ratio being two parts of earth, two of water, four of fire. In Plato no 
ratios are mentioned but a tendency to reduce the contributions of 
water and fire is noticeable. This development has reached its climax 
in Aristotle. At the same time, Aristotle owes to Empedocles the 
important thought that while most animals have the bony structure 
which protects the flesh inside, oysters and turtles have a hard shell 
on the outside."* 

Blood too is no longer thought of as composed of all four elements 
but as consisting of earth and water—at least these are the only 
elements which Aristotle finds worth introducing into the discussion 
of this substance. As I have said, Aristotle accepts the doctrine— 
by his time probably agreed upon by all authorities—which makes 
blood the nutriment of the body. As this doctrine is the basis of 
Aristotle’s exposition, one may think that the gulf between Empedo- 
cles’ original theory and the new system is even wider than when 
Plato wrote the Timaeus. Yet one significant facet of the original 
theory is, as it were, rehabilitated by Aristotle. He readily incor- 
porates in his own system the idea—which Plato had thought be- 
neath contempt—that the. composition of the blood determines 
man’s intelligence, sensitivity, and character. 

Aristotle’s great interest in this approach is shown by the fact 
that he summarizes its results in two different sections of the Second 
Book On the Parts of Animals. The former of these sections is very 
brief.""° It teaches that one type of blood differs from another by the 
degree of thickness and heat. “The thicker and warmer blood is 
conducive to strength,” the thinner and colder makes for intelligence 
and sensitivity. Empedocles had thought of the two last named 
qualities as resulting from an equal blend of the four elements. It 
appears that when the theory of an equal mixture was abandoned, 


U8Jbid., B6, 651b20 (here polemic against Plato’s view); De gen. anim. A18, 
725a22ff. 


"7De part. anim. B8, 65425; cf. B12 and also Bg, 655426. 


U8Thid., B8, 653637; cf. Emped. B75, 76. 
19B2, 648a3-13. 
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specific qualities of the blood were made to account for intelligence 
and sensitivity while the opposite qualities were correlated with 
physical strength and courage.” Blood that is hot as well as thin 
now represents the best ‘“‘blend”’ since those who have this blend com- 
bine intelligence and sensitivity with the passionate disposition which 
is a prior condition of courage (avdpeia) ;! in other words, they com- 
bine intellectual and moral virtues. The entire theory applies not 
only to man; among animals too those whose blood is cold and thin 
are more intelligent than others. 


In this brief section no reference is made to the elements. A com- 
parison with the other section is instructive not only for the rate 
at which progress was achieved in this field of research but also for 
the readiness of the theory to adjust itself to new findings. 

These findings are connected with a relatively simple “‘experiment”’ 
with which Plato too shows himself familiar. It came to be observed 
that if the fibrin material of the blood is isolated the remainder of the 
blood will no longer coagulate. Plato mentions this observation in a 
passage which forms part of the section on illnesses and makes use 
of the distinction between the fibrin and the fluid part of the blood 
also in the sentence of this section in which he explains how the var- 
ious tissues provide nutriment for one another.” His point is that, 
while flesh and sinews as well receive their replenishment directly 
from the blood, flesh receives it from the fluid, sinew from the fibrin 
part of it. For Aristotle the significance of the observation lies else- 


120For Empedocles’ differentiation (not identical with Aristotle’s) see above 
p. 438 and n. 14. Thinness is now considered to be due to the prevalence of water 
and it is this condition rather than an equal blend which accounts for intelligence 
and sensitivity. I must leave it to others to trace the influence of these Aristotelian 
doctrines in medieval and Renaissance thought. 

121648aoff. The word for ‘‘blend,”’ xpaots, which does not occur here, is found 
at 650b30 (where, however, no ideal ‘‘blend”’ is specified; cf. n. 126 below). 

12Tim. 85c. At 82c8ff., however, Plato believes that within the body even blood 
that has lost its fibers may coagulate (xq7vva8at) ; cf. Taylor, op. cit. pp. 591, 605; 
Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, p. 336, n. 2. The observation mentioned in the text 
is quite familiar to physiologists. See for instance Anton C. Carlson and Victor 
Johnson, The Machinery of the Body ({(Chicago, 1948], p. 91): ‘‘The removal of 
fibrogen from plasma or whole blood prevents coagulation. ... Freshly drawn 
blood is stirred rather vigorously with wooden sticks, for example. In a few min- 
utes a network of elastic fibres, the fibrin clot, forms upon the sticks. ... The 
remaining blood, now called defibrinated blood, stays fluid indefinitely unless 
new fibrogen is artificially added.” 
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where: it throws light on the composition of the blood; for ‘‘the fibers 
are made of earth’’ and the remainder is ‘‘watery.’’! 

With the help of this theory Aristotle proceeds to establish the 
correlation between blood composition amd man’s mental and moral 
qualities on a new basis. What really matters is whether the fibrin 
or the fluid factor, i.e., earth or water, predominates in the blood. 
As the solid, earthy substance is more easily heated, men and animals 
in whose blood earth predominates are prone to outbursts of passion 
and are ready to fight." Water, on the other hand, cools more easily, 
and, since fear has a cooling effect, living beings which are deficient in 
fibrin material will be timid and cowardly. The same beings will, 
however, distinguish themselves by their intellectual qualities.!5 
H Thickness and thinness of the blood depend on the degree to which 


fibers are present in it,’* and this pair of opposite qualities now ap- 

pears to Aristotle to be more fundamental than coldness and heat 
which in the former section were treated as equally significant. 

i There is no need to regard Aristotle as the originator of these 

i ingenious theories. If it is correct to believe that Aristotle—as well 

) i as Plato—was in close contact and in the habit of exchanging ideas 

| with prominent physicians (like Diocles),!” the physicians rather than 

: the philosopher should be credited with these efforts to keep Em- 

| ‘ pedocles’ theory of blood as the determinant of ethical and intel- 

- lectual qualities (700s and écavora) up to date. It would be interesting 

to compare this body of speculations concerning a physical determi- 


13B4, 650b14-18, 19-651a12, esp. 650b22, 30, 651al, 8 ai yap ives yas. Aristotle 
; knows of animals which have no fibers (650b15). He refers to the fibers in the 
blood also Hist. Anim. T 6, 515b30ff.; 19, 520b22ff. Of all living beings man has 
the thinnest and clearest blood (521a3; cf. Franz Rusche, Blut, Leben und Seele 
Studien z. Gesch. u. Kult. d. Altertums, 5. Erganzgsbd. [Paderborn, 1930], p. 
233). 
M6 so0b3aff. 
%650b19ff. (in b24 a new explanation is given for the intelligence of bees and 
ants), 27ff. 
266s50b19ff., 22f. (Plato too relates the fibers to the thickness and thinness of 
the blood; in his view they guarantee a ‘‘mean” or harmony between these 
extremes [Tim. 85c4ff.]). Does the theory here set forth by Aristotle still leave 
room for the ideal combination of hot and thin blood? Would not an individual 
in whose blood the watery and earthy material is ‘‘well’’ mixed be debarred from 
top-level achievements in the intellectual as well as in the ethical field? His lot 
will be mediocrity, yet hardly an Aristotelian weodrns. 
"7Compare Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos: Die Griechische Medizin und die 
Schule des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1938). On Plato’s probable association with Philis- 
tion see ibid., p. 9. 
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nant of the personality with other and so to speak rival theories. In 
this connection, A. L. Peck refers to the ‘“‘Hippocratic”’ treatise On 
Regimen (De victu) in which different ‘‘blends” of the four dynameis 
(cold, hot, solid, fluid) are considered responsible for different types 
of “‘soul.’’!8 Students of Epicurus’ philosophy will remember another 
doctrine which is not only comparable but may well have been worked 
out in a spirit of competition with the blood theory. Lucretius is our 
authority for the view that courage or cowardice, heat or coolness 
of disposition, depend on the prevalence of “‘heat’’ (calor) or “‘wind”’ 
(ventus) among the four types of atoms of which the soul (anzma) is 
composed."® He also shows us that by Epicurus—as by Aristotle— 
the theory which held the key to human differentiations was also 
applied to animal psychology. As a matter of fact, the Epicureans 
were in a position to enrich the theory by adding a third type of 
dispositions: where ‘‘calm air’’ (aer) prevails, instead of ‘‘heat’’ or 
‘‘wind,”’ we find neither courage nor cowardice but an intermediate 
state which is called ‘‘placid.’’%° 

How could a philosopher of Aristotle’s standing and outlook 
sponsor a “‘materialistic’’ doctrine which made man’s ethos and mind 


dependent on the composition of his blood—a doctrine on which 
Plato would not even waste a word of refutation? It is safe to say 
that nowhere else in his work has Aristotle allowed himself to go so 
far toward destroying the autonomy of man’s moral and intellectual 
virtues; nowhere else does the biologist in Aristotle carry the day 
so signally over the ethicist and Platonist."' We need not speculate 


128De victu 35. Compare A. L. Peck in the notes to his translation of De partibus 
(Loeb Library), p. 136. 

1293. 294-313. For Lucretius the extremes are lion and deer; the mens of the latter 
is said to have many particles of ventus (v. 298). For Aristotle the deer is one of the 
animals which lack fibres (650b15). Having thin blood it should be intelligent as 
well as timid. 

180For a comparable Stoic doctrine see Sen. de ira 2.19.1. What authority does 
Vergil follow and what is the exact meaning of his words in the famous passage 
of the Georgics (2.483), sin mihi. . . frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis 
(in which case he would not attain his poetic objectives)? Does he speak of lack 
of intelligence or lack of enthusiasm? The theory attributed to Empedocles in 
Comm. Crug. in Hor. Art. Poet. 465 (tarda ingenia frigido circa praecordia sanguine 
impediri) is hard to square with Theophrastus’ account (above p. 438) and has 
perhaps rightly been ignored by Diels in his collection of testimonia. 

131See, however, De part. anim. 1’ 4, 667a11ff. for speculations of a similar kind; 
here it is the heart which may differ in size as well as in hardness and softness. 
These differences have a determining influence on temperament and sensitivity. 
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about the reasons which led Aristotle to accept these doctrines; 
he himself discloses them: ‘‘The nature of the blood is the cause 
for living beings of many things both regarding their character 
and their sensitivity, and this is quite reasonable; for it is the ma- 
terial (éAn) of the entire body. For the nutriment (rtpogn) is material and 
blood is the final form of the nutriment.'** However inconclusive his 
Metaphysics may be on the point,'** in his biological work Aristotle 
is ready to consider ‘‘matter’’ (An) as a factor of differentiation, even 
for substances which have the same ‘‘form’’ (e?60s). The other signifi- 
cant concept which occurs in these sentences is ‘“‘nutriment”’ (rpog7). 
As it is found associated with “‘matter’’ (An), it is perhaps not strictly 
necessary to remember that the nutritive activity is one of the three 
functions of Aristotle’s Soul—although it is an attractive thought 
that the lowest faculty of the Soul should provide the matter for 
the entire body. Yet Aristotle does not explicitly ascribe to the 
nutritive soul the determining influence which the blood, qua nutri- | 
ment, has upon man’s mental and moral qualities. It may be safer 
to conclude our study by pointing out that in Empedocles blood has 
the key position because it represents an ideal organization of the 
elements and harbors the power of thought, whereas in Aristotle 
its comparable position is due to the fact that it is material and 
nutriment. It may be related not to the highest function of Soul ’ 
(which would still be Mind and thought) but to the lowest. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 


Cornell University 


651al2-17. 

183Compare W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924), pp. CXV-cxix. 
Ross’s conclusion is that Aristotle ‘‘on the whole tends to describe matter as the 
source of plurality, if not of individuality.’ If it were possible to rest the case 
for “‘matter’’ as the principle of individuation on one passage this passage would 
be Z8, 1034a7. 
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UNIVERSALS' 


HE QUESTION of the status of universals constitutes, because 

of its pervasive implications, an essential problem for Spinoza 
interpretation. If Spinoza is a nominalist his philosophy is one thing ; 
if he is a realist it is another, and quite different, thing. The latter 
interpretation can have little in common with the former. Spinozists 
are one in name only. According as they represent one interpretation 
or another they represent one philosophy or another. At their extremes 
these philosophies are opposites. Unfortunately Spinoza’s words are 
not unambiguous. Some support may be derived from the texts for 
contrary or incompatible views. Clarification, if it is to be reached, 
must be attained (1) by considering the demands of consistency that 
follow from the philosopher’s basic theses, and (2) by comparing 
verbally opposed statements in the text for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing whatever primary tendency may be present. Both of these methods 
will here be applied. 

Before proceeding to this a note as to the specific bearing of the 
topic should be added. The question of the status of universals is con- 
nected with the problem of the nature of the attributes. The attributes, 
although not modes, are common properties of their respective modes. 
They are, as common properties, universals — using the term “univer- 
sal” in its present-day sense —and if Spinoza is interpreted as a 
nominalist the attributes must be considered as entia rationis, i.e., as 
subjective. In this case the word tanquam in the definition of the 
attribute will be translated “as if” rather than “as,” or the word 
constituens will be taken to modify intellectus rather than quod.2 God 
becomes inherently unknowable and the whole philosophy of the 
Ethics takes the form of a mental construct in accordance with which 


*Read before The Virginia Philosophical Association at Roanoke College, 
Salem, Virginia, October 27, 1949. 

? Ethics, pt. I, Def. IV. Per attributum intelligo id, quod intellectus de substan- 
tia percipit, tanquam ejusdem essentiam constituens. 

Cf. Lewis Robinson, Kommentar zu Spinozas Ethik (Leipzig, 1928), p. 64. 
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we conjecture a reality that, in its true nature, lies beyond our ken. 
The attributes become primary categories of the understanding, and 
philosophy, on this interpretation, becomes essentially epistemology, 
for ontology is impossible. 

As opposed to this, if Spinoza is considered to be a realist on the 
ground that he admits certain kinds of universals, then the definition 
of an attribute can, at least, possess objective reference; the word 
tanquam can be considered to mean “as” and the term constituens can 
be construed as referring to quod. The attribute, in this case, becomes 
an ontological character of substance; God or reality is conceived as 
knowable ; the attribute is a common property of its respective modes ; 
the second and third kinds of knowledge yield objective truth, and the 
Ethics becomes an ontology based on logical presuppositions. The two 
views are toto caelo different. 

The problem of the status of universals has thus direct relevance to 
any general interpretation of Spinoza. For to hold that Spinoza is a 
nominalist is not compatible with the premise that the attributes have 
real as compared to mental existence. The sole way to escape this cir- 
cumstance is to deny that common properties are universals ; but this 
is scarcely intelligible. The one thing that the nominalist rejects is the 
notion of common properties. Otherwise no point attaches to his posi- 
tion. Occam’s razor cuts off common properties as unnecessary en- 
tities, and in their place substitutes similarities or likenesses. One red 
rose has nothing in common with another red rose; one circle has 
nothing in common with another. The redness of the one rose is a 
particular redness of its own, and is merely like that of the other rose. 
And the same relation pertains to the circles. Each circle is unique ; 
and, although different circles are similar, they have no form, or, for 
that matter, anything else in common. To the nominalist, words other 
than proper nouns can be signs for things only as a consequence of the 
likenesses of the things; but, in point of accuracy, such words refer 
to nothing common in the things, and the classes they supposedly rep- 
resent are entia rationis. Since this is the case, there can be no joint 
assertion of nominalism and common properties. If one is affirmed, 
the other is, by definition, denied. 


With these remarks I shall pass to the first method of investigation, 
that is, the method of consistency. Are the views historically associated 
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with nominalism, or those that follow as logical consequences of it, 
consistent with Spinoza’s basic conceptions? This question must be 
answered by an inspection of these views and a comparison of them 
with Spinoza’s conclusions. To this we may turn. 

Since for nominalism particulars alone exist, and logical generaliza- 
tions are subjective constructs, the chief topics of concern for nomi- 
nalism are those of knowledge and truth. Its main problem is concen- 
trated in the question: how is knowledge possible ? From this point on, 
nominalism is primarily an epistemology. Its one existential dogma, 
namely, that particulars alone exist, having been summarily reached 
by the use of Occam’s razor (itself an epistemological consideration), 
nominalism is henceforth exercised with the problem as to how we can 
know anything at all, particular or universal. Since all propositions 
except those whose subject and predicate are singular have general 
connotations (and even these are scarcely meaningful without such 
connotations ) the question becomes: how can language as a system of 
conventional signs signify things and thus yield truth? Nominalists, 
following their native economical bent, find in language a means for 
economizing mental activity. Language provides a mechanism whereby 
the endless number of singular things can be thought of in relatively 
few terms. Language is an instrument of simplification. But the fact 
is always recognized that real things are complex. They possess all 
the diversity of their particular determinations. Hence, though lan- 
guage may be simple, things are not. How then are particulars to be 
initially apprehended? Here a priori knowledge is inapplicable, and 
the cognition of particulars, in so far as it can occur, is understood to 
be a matter of the senses -— inner or outer. Sense perception is the 
origin of all knowledge, and nominalism leads directly to empiricism. 

But a branch of the nominalist school, while recognizing the fore- 
going conclusions, affirms another source for knowledge of particulars, 
that is, for knowledge of any kind, namely, direct intuition. Sense 
perception is incomplete and external. How then do we apprehend the 
inner and real nature of individual things? The answer is: by direct 
intuition, and here nominalism passes into mysticism. 


Although nominalism may thus develop into mysticism it perhaps 
more frequently takes another course. Since all logical universality is 
ens rationis, a thing of the mind, and finds its expression in words or 
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signs that may, but that in no sense necessarily do, apply to existence, 
and since sense perception is relative, incomplete, and essentially pri- 
vate, the consequence becomes evident that all avenues to real particu- 
lars are cut off ; confirmable knowledge is impossible ; truth is relative, 
and all knowledge, such as it is, is nothing more than probable. In 
other words there is no knowledge — simply opinion. Belief cannot 
be based on knowledge; if it arises it must rest on faith. Nominalism 
here passes from empiricism to skepticism, which is perhaps its most 
natural outcome. 

One might suppose that this typal series had now reached an end, 
and that the final consequences of nominalism are either mysticism or 
scepticism. Such however is not the case. The contingencies of life 
persist regardless of philosophy, and the will to believe asserts itself 
whether it has grounds to do so or not. Since universals are relegated 
to the mind or to language, and since all laws of logic are universals, 
there is not the least necessity of supposing that such laws have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with existent things. The sole basis on which 
we have a right to assume that existent things are rational, on this view, 
is an empirical one; and empirical information, being forever incom- 
plete, can give us no such report. No imperative to believe that reality, 
whatever it may be, is rational either is or can be established. From 
scepticism nominalism reasons itself into irrationalism. The world may 
be anything. The mind knows no limits to possibility. No grounds can 
be affirmed to take the world as an analogue of reason; we must take 
it as we sense it, or as we feel it. As such it is a perpetual flux domi- 
nated by an inner urge, an urge frequently designated by the general- 


ized term “will.” 


Will — the inner activator both of things and of men — makes truth 
as it makes the world. The will is not limited by reason but it creates 
reason along with other things, and reason or intellect becomes its in- 
strument. The primacy of will is taken to be complete ; the surge of the 
will is time itself, which is the incessant creation of novelty; the 
changeless logical structures of reason vanish as mirages into the flux ; 
the present is a spontaneous eject of the self-transforming will, and 
the future is an indeterminate manifold of unpredictable contingencies. 
The will is not led, but leads ; it sets up its own objectives or ideals and 
changes them according to its own inner fluxions. There is no final 
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direction to its path or to the path of change. Reality is never complete 
but is perpetually becoming ; its partial consummation occurs only in 
its moment-to-moment self-realization. Thus from irrationalism, nomi- 
nalism passes to voluntarism, to temporalism, and to indeterminism. 

From this point of view the postulated objective truth of the intellect 
is an ignis fatuus. Values, in the form of transitory aspirations or de- 
sires, take precedence over any such hypostatized truth. Knowledge is 
never disinterested, and truth is interpreted in terms of value rather 
than value in terms of truth. Truth is relative, changing ; it is made by 
separate valuing subjects. Ideas are not cognitive but instrumental, 
and their truth, i.e., in the sense of their value, is determined by their 
effectiveness in controlling the flux and attaining self-engendered ends. 
Truth is interpreted iri terms of usefulness ; and nominalism, through 
voluntarism and irrationalism, passes into pragmatism and instrumen- 
talism. On this view metaphysics as ontology is professedly abandoned, 
for there is no independent and transpersonal truth about any objective 
reality. The very terms world, universe, reality have illicit connotations 
of unity supported by no experiential evidence. The so-called world is 
an endless aggregate of particulars more or less conjoined, but if con- 
joined, then merely by external relations. There is no connected 
whole, but rather a loosely joined congeries of essentially independent 
individuals. Pragmatic nominalism favors pluralism as an essential 
hypothesis. The world outside the mind is and remains a question 
mark, and its significance is known only as it bears on human life 
through experience. The primary question becomes: how may this 
world be controlled for human ends set up at an historical human 
moment? The answer is to be found in science, for it is science that 
most patently gives control over nature. 

What, however, is science? It is not the discovery of rational laws 
in things, for such laws are universals and have long been discarded. 
Science is a set of formulae, essentially verbal, by which the more 
orderly sense-data can be described and partially predicted. By giving 
empirical interpretations to symbols, the symbols can be so combined 
as to yield propositions that are verifiable by experiment or observa- 
tion. But the logic and the mathematics through which the symbols 
are combined are pure inventions of the mind and have no inherent 
relevance to the objective world. They are conventional rules only. In 
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spite of this, however, and for no reason in the nature of things, they 
happily find exemplifications in experience and are hence serviceable 
in describing the behavior of sense-data. Scientific laws are of a like 
nature; and, although they are verbal or symbolic forms, they are 
forms that, for the time being, find content in the immediate presenta- 
tions of sense. Such laws represent the maximum of human knowl- 
edge; and with this conclusion nominalism finds a consistent resting 
place in positivism. 

The purport of this whole development is as follows: when univer- 
sals are excluded from existent items, reason or rationality is removed 
from things; it is relegated to the mind. Once it is enclosed within 
that confine it is in an epistemological prison from which it can never 
escape. The world is made unknowable; metaphysics is reduced to 
futility, and man, whatever he may be, is and can be guided only by 
faith or practicality. x16 

Now the object of this account of the transformations of nominalism 
is not to give a criticism of it, but to show its bearing on the thought 
of Spinoza. Not only does Spinoza not profess any of these conse- 
quences but he is diametrically opposed to every one of them. Scarcely 
a thinker could be found who rejects them so completely. 


That reality is rational is, for him, axiomatic. Truth is one, absolute, 
and unchanging. Epistemology is not primary; it is deduced from 
ontology. Part II of the Ethics is unintelligible without Part I. Em- 
piricism is successful only in producing inadequate ideas. It is not 
conclusive even in science. Nor is Spinoza an empirical mystic. If he is 
.a mystic at all, his mysticism is rational. What is, is intelligible; but 
what he does not know, as the infinite attributes beyond thought and 
extension, he does not pretend to know. There is, in his conception, a 
rational intuition of essence, but no suprarational intuition. He rejects 
skepticism as a general epistemological position and affirms it only in 
regard to those things about which the nominalists are inclined to deny 
it, namely, the data of sense perception. So far as knowledge of God or 
reality is concerned he not only affirms such knowledge but goes so far 
as to say that everyone has an adequate idea of God. That his rejection 
of irrationalism is absolute and complete requires no exposition. And 
as to voluntarism he denies that the will, either divine or human, is 
anything distinct from the intellect. It is constituted simply by the 
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affirmation or denial inherent in ideas themselves.? Nothing is pro- 
duced by will, and the notion of free will is a natural fiction arising 
from ignorance of causes. The correlates of voluntarism, i.e., tem- 
poralism and indeterminism, are both expressly rejected. Time and 
determinate duration are ways of imagining things, results of inade- 
quate ideas. Things cognized in their true being are seen sub specie 
aeternitatis and this applies even to individuals. This being so, indeter- 
minism is wholly excluded, and chance is held to be simply another 
name for ignorance. 

Values, as interests or desires, are not the determinants of truth but 
are a primary cause of its obfuscation. Value for man is derived from 
truth, not truth from value — in fact, it is by attaining truth that man 
attains value, and if he is to reach beatitude at all it is through the 
vision of God. An idea is not true because of its use but because of its 
intrinsic rational nature. And the most significantly useful ideas are 
so because they are true. Truth moreover is neither many, relative, 
nor changeable ; nor is it dependent on the motives of individuals. No 
man ever strove so single-mindedly to rid his thought of anthropo- 
morphism in any of its aspects. Thus Spinoza’s philosophy represents 
the antithesis of pragmatism. And since (for Spinoza) the world has 
a fully integrated rational structure, things can be known by their 
essences, and the objects of nature can be known by their common 
properties ; and, since true definitions are real, not nominal, the order 
of nature is ever present to be discovered whether it is so discovered at 
any historical moment or not. Logic is not a verbal invention, science is 
not an essentially hypothetical or mental construct, and nature is not 
an occult and unknowable mystery. As a consequence, however true 
or false these premises may be, they are sufficient to indicate that 
Spinoza is not a positivist. Nor can he be considered a pluralist for, 
as it is unnecessary to explain, this view is rejected in Part I of the 
Ethics.* 

It would appear then that all of the basic views either implied by 
nominalism or most closely associated with it are not simply rejected 
by Spinoza but are directly and emphatically disavowed. It follows 
that if all, several, or any one of them can be held to be logical con- 


® Ethics, pt. II, Prop. 49 and Corollary. 
* Tbid., pt. I, Prop. 14. 
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sequences of nominalism then Spinoza is not a nominalist. This cir- 
cumstance together with the fact that there is an obvious incompati- 
bility between nominalism and rationalism (since rationalism pre- 
supposes that logical laws are inherent in reality, and such laws are 
universals )— this circumstance creates the strong presumption that 
whatever language Spinoza used (and he was not obliged to use the 
language of Plato) he was not a nominalist. We cannot argue indubi- 
tably from what ap; °° to us to be considerations of consistency to 
what Spinoza actually thought, as psychological indeterminates always 
play a role in surmises of this kind; but it is doubtful whether, in the 
present case, such evident incompatibilities could be overlooked, and 
reasons which show that they were not will shortly be examined. 


At this point we may pass to the second and main part of our inquiry, 
namely, that concerned with textual interpretation. In accordance with 
this, evidences derived from Spinoza’s text, and from theses therein 
contained, will be compared, with a view to determining his real 
position. References purporting to deny universals will be considered 
first ; thereafter, those that imply universals. 
| In regard to the former it may be said that not less than twelve 
significant passages that have an apparently nominalistic ring might 
: be indicated in Spinoza’s writings.> These passages possess a fairly 
close resemblance and it is not necessary here to treat them separately. 
In lieu of so doing I shall select one only for consideration — one how- 
1 ever that contains the gist of the others, and that also gives the fullest 
available account of Spinoza’s argument. This passage is found in the 
well-known Scholium to Prop. 40, Part II of the Ethics. It reads as 
follows: 


But not to omit anything which is necessary for us to know, I will briefly give 
the causes from which terms called Transcendental, such as Being, Thing, Some- 
thing, have taken their origin. These terms have arisen because the human body, 
inasmuch as it is limited, can form distinctly in itself a certain number only of 
images at once. (For the explanation of the word image, see Schol. Prop. 17, 


5 Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, pt. I, ch. vi; ibid., pt. I, 
ch. x; Cogitata Metaphysica, pars I, cap. i; ibid., pars II, cap. vii; Tractatus de 
Intellectus Emendatione, ed. Van Vioten and Land, (The Hague, 1914), p. 16; 
ibid., p. 24; ibid., p. 30; Ethica, pars II, Prop. XL, Scholium I; ibid., pars I, 
Prop. XLVIII, Scholium; ibid., pars IV, Praefatio; Epistolae, ed. Van Vloten 
and Land (The Hague, 1914), Epistola II, p. 6; tbid., Epistola LVI, p. 192. 
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pt. 2.) If this number be exceeded, the images will become confused; and if the 
number of images which the body is able to form distinctly be greatly exceeded, 
they will all run one into another. Since this is so, it is clear (Corol. Prop. 17, 
and Prop. 18, pt. 2) that in proportion to the number of images which can be 
formed at the same time in the body will be the number of bodies which the 
human mind can imagine at the same time. If the images in the body, therefore, 
are all confused, the mind will confusedly imagine all the bodies without distin- 
guishing the one from the other, and will include them all, as it were, under one 
attribute, that of being or thing. The same confusion may also be caused by lack 
of uniform force in the images and from other analogous causes, which there is 
no need to discuss here, the consideration of one cause being sufficient for the 
purpose we have in view. For it all comes to this, that these terms signify ideas 
in the highest degree confused. It is in this way that those notions have arisen 
which are called Universal, such as, Man, Horse, Dog, &c.; that is to say, so 
many images of men, for instance, are formed in the human body at once, that 
they exceed the power of the imagination, not entirely, but to such a degree that 
the mind has no power to imagine the determinate number of men and the 
small differences of each, such as colour and size, &c. It will therefore distinctly 
imagine that only in which all of them agree in so far as the body is affected by 
them, for by that the body was chiefly affected, that is to say, by each individual, 
and this it will express by the name man, covering thereby an infinite number oi 
individuals; to imagine a determinate number of individuals being out of its 
power. But we must observe that these notions are not formed by all persons in 
the same way, but that they vary in each case according to the thing by which 
the body is more frequently affected, and which the mind more easihy imagines 
or recollects. For example, those who have more frequently looked with admira- 
tion upon the stature of men, by the name man will understand an animal of erect 
stature, while those who have been in the habit of fixing their thoughts on some- 
thing else, will form another common image of men, describing man, for instance, 
as an animal capable of laughter, a biped without feathers, a rational animal, 
and so on; each person forming universal images of things according to the 
temperament of his own body. It is not therefore to be wondered at that so many 
controversies have arisen amongst those philosophers who have endeavoured to 
explain nattral objects by the images of things alone.° 


Spinoza here makes clear what he means by “universals” or, as he 
elsewhere calls them, “‘species.”? He employs these terms to refer to 
composite images derived by abstraction from inner or outer percep- 
tion. On the mental side “universals” or “species” are not composed 
of ideas, since ideas, in Spinoza’s sense of the word, are conceptions 
of the mind and are not images. “Universals” or “species,” for Spinoza, 


° Ethics, pt. II, Prop. 40, Scholium I, translation by W. H. White in Spinoza 
Selections, edited by John Wild (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 
I am indebted to Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to quote this, and other 
passages from this book, used in the present paper. 

7 For example, Cogitata Metaphysica, pars I, cap. 1; Epistola LVI. 
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are made up of confused images. They are, as it were, simulacra of the 
individual thing, reduced and emaciated by the perceptive process. 
Moreover they are not conceived alike by all minds, but differently by 
each mind. They are private impressions rather than common prin- 
ciples of reason. And again they are not, as here considered, essences, 
or the elements of essences, nor are they common properties. They are 
extracted from things not by reason or rational intuition but by im- 
agery and mnenomic blending. 


Spinoza took the expressions notiones Universales and termini 
Transcendentales from the scholastics. In using these expressions he 
makes it clear toward whom he is directing his criticism. He rejects 
Universal notions and Transcendental terms as “intelligible species” 
derived by abstraction from sense perception. Since they are thus 
derived they can have, for Spinoza, no ultimate ontological connota- 
tions. They are not obtained from real definitions nor are they deduced 
from proximate causes, i.e., anterior principles. They have therefore no 
rational ground. Spinoza’s own theory of sense perceptions, namely, 
that perceptions are simply affects recording the immediate modifica- 
tions of one’s own body, required him to reject the scholastic concep- 
tion of “intelligible species’ — the conception on which universal no- 
tions were based — as well as the inductive method employed to reach 
these mental constructs. It likewise required him to reject the scholastic 
contention that knowledge originates in sensation. His objection to 
“intelligible species” is precisely that they are derived from sensation 
and are in fact not true concepts but are only confused perceptual 
pictures. Further, they are not held together by any inherent logic; 
they are not connected by any deductive linkage. The logic invoked to 
give them order is the inductive logic of external classification and of 
the syllogism, employed by the scholastics — a logic which, as Spinoza 
conceived, discovered nothing, but merely arranged what was already 
given it by perception into an abstract, relative, and subjective order. 
To this logic Spinoza was opposed, and in place of it he recommended 
an intensional logic of mathematical deduction, a logic of concepts, as 
described in the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione. From these 
dual conditions then, i.e., the inadequacy of “intelligible species” as _ 
forms of generalization, and the limitations of the logic that goes with 
them, derive the grounds for Spinoza’s rejection of scholastic univer- 
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sals. What Spinoza is in effect saying is that if universals are con- 
stituted by so-called “intelligible species” and thus are abstracted from 
perception, then they must be recognized as fictions. 


Such universality, as is plain, for Spinoza, is invalid. There is, how- 
ever, another kind of universality, a kind that is valid. This is rational 
universality. That Spinoza’s system incorporates — in fact, requires — 
this kind of universality is evidenced by his mos: central teachings. 
Imbedded in these are the premises that affirm universals. To these 
elements of his thought I shall now turn, distinguishing them as they 


appear in the doctrines of essence, attribute, mode, substance, and 
man. 


With regard to essence the primary question is: can an essence be 
embodied in two or more things? If it can, then here is a point where 
universality is posited. Now in an important passage in the Scholium 
to Prop. 8, Part I of the Ethics Spinoza uses language that unequivo- 
cally implies that the same essence pertains to several particulars. Here 
Spinoza is showing that from an essence or nature no definite number 
of individuals can be deduced. He says: “The definition of a triangle, 


for example, expresses nothing else than the simple nature of a tri- 
angle, but not a certain number of triangles.”” From this and from what 
he later says it is clear that any number of individual triangles can 
exemplifiy the same nature. This same conception is applied to man, 
and, by implication, to any finite things that may have essences. Here 
rational universality is plainly posited. But this is not all. Previously 
in the same scholium he points out that true ideas may be had of the 
essences of nonexistent things : 

By modifications, however, [men should understand] those things that are in 
another thing and whose conception is formed from the conception of the thing 
in which they are; whence it follows that we can have true ideas of nonexistent 
modifications, since although these modifications do not actually exist outside of 
the intellect, their essence nevertheless, is so comprehended in another thing that 
through this thing they can be conceived.* 

Here we not only have universalia in re but universalia ante rem, not 
only universal form in things but form subsisting without actually 
existent exemplifications. This view is suggested also by Spinoza’s 
example of a true idea: 


* Ethics, pt. I, Prop. 8, Scholium. My translation. 
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...a true idea is distinguished from a false one, not so much by its extrinsic 
object as by its intrinsic nature. If an architect conceives a building properly 
constructed, though such a building may never have existed, and may never 
exist, nevertheless the idea is true; and the idea remains the same whether it 

_ be put into execution or not.’ 

Now the idea here referred to is derived from the eternal laws or 
principles of nature. That is what gives it its truth. Although the archi- 
tect may be concerned with the construction of a single house the house 
must embody these principles. The idea is true because a house, to be a 
house, must conform to these principles, i.e., any house must embody 
them. Spinoza is here referring to a rational, as opposed to an imagina- 
tive, universal essence — and not merely this, but to a universal ante 
rem. A more clear-cut expression of Platonism would be difficult to 
find. 

Passing now to the Scholium, Prop. 17, Part I of the Ethics, we find 
the same conception not simply repeated and confirmed but set forth 
with the added specification that essences are eternal. 

For example, one man is the cause of the existence but not of the essence of anoth- 
er, for the essence is an eternal truth; and therefore with regard to essence the two 
men may exactly resemble one another, but with regard to existence they must 
differ. Consequently if the existence of one should perish, that of the other will 


not therefore perish; but if the essence of one could be destroyed and become 
false, the essence of the other would be likewise destroyed. 


Here it is stated: (1) essences are eternal; (2) several individuals can 
agree in the same essence ; (3) if the essence is removed the individuals 
are removed (the individuals are dependent on the essence and with- 
out it are impossible) ; (4) if the individuals are removed the essence 
is not affected (the essence is not dependent on its individual repre- 
sentations ). Three further items only are requisite to make Spinoza’s 
Platonism complete: (1) the essences are not dependent on mind; (2) 
they are not perceived or known by the senses; (3) they are the 
objects of all real knowledge. The first point, i.e., that the essences are 
not dependent on mind, scarcely needs elaboration. The attributes pos- 
sess a one-to-one correspondence in their modifications but they are, 
in themselves, independent. That is, thought is independent of exten- 
sion. The essence of an extended thing is not an idea although it is 
known by an adequate idea. And the same is true, for the infinite intel- 


“Improvement of the Understanding, in Spinoza Selections, p. 26. 
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lect, of the essences of modes in any other attribute. Essences are things 
known and, for finite minds, things discoverable, but they are not 
simply ideas. The second point, i.e., that essences are not perceived 
by the senses, is affirmed in so many words by Spinoza himself:... 
nam experientia nullas rerum essentias docet.° On the third point, i-e., 
that the essences are the objects of real knowledge, the passage in 
Scholium 2, Prop. 40, Part II, concerning the third kind of knowledge, 
namely, intuitive science, is explicit: “Besides these two kinds of 

knowledge, there is a third, as I shall hereafter show, which we shall 
— call intuitive science. This kind of knowing advances from an adequate 
idea of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things.” Elsewhere Spinoza explains that 
by an idea he does not mean a perceptual image: “For by ideas I do 
not understand the images which are formed at the back of the eye, or, 
if you please, in the middle of the brain, but rather the conceptions of 
thought.”2 From these references it is clear that essences involve 
logical universality and that they are the objects of knowledge. The 
assertions stand in direct opposition to the thesis of nominalism and if 
negated would reduce Spinoza’s philosophy to sensationalistic empiri- 
cism. 

At this point however two considerations bearing on the universality 
of essences arise which cannot be passed over. They refer (1) to 
Spinoza’s definition of what pertains to an essence, and (2) to his 
expression of the view that each singular thing has an unique and 
singular essence.!* 

The definition indicated is stated: “I say that to the essence of any- 
thing pertains that, which being given, the thing itself is necessarily 
posited, and being taken away, the thing is necessarily taken; or, in 
other words, that, without which the thing can neither be nor be con- 
ceived, and which in its turn cannot be nor be conceived without the 
thing.’’!* This appears to say that the essence is dependent on its object 
and to contradict the statement above that if the individuals are re- 
moved the essence is not affected, i.e., that the essence is not dependent 


*” Epistolae, ed. Van Vioten and Land, Epistola X. 

% Ethics, pt. II, Prop. 48, Scholium. 

2 Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, in Spinoza Selections, 
pp. 76, 83. 

% Ethics, pt. II, Def. 2. 
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on its individual representations. The opposition here is verbal and not 
real. It is dependent on a dual sense that Spinoza attributes to the 
term “existence.” Existence is real as it follows from God ; durational 
as it is apprehended by the imagination.’* An essence does not imply 
existence in the second sense; it may have being and yet not have any 
perceptual exemplification. Essences are eternal and hence independent 
of the duration of their objects. In what sense this is to be understood 
may be seen from Spinoza’s account of nonexistent modes. In Prop. 8 
of Part II Spinoza refers to ideas of nonexistent modes as also in 
Corol., Prop. 24, Part I. If however there are ideas of nonexistent 
modes there are essences of nonexistent modes and the being of the 
essence, though related to, is not dependent on the existence of the 
modes. The point is that the nonexistence here referred to is dura- 
tional, not real, nonexistence. In this sense essence and existence may 
be separate. If real existence however is contemplated, i.e., existence 
as constituted by implication in God’s nature, then essence and exist- 
ence are compresent. But here also the essence is not dependent on the 
existence of the mode. Both the essence and the real existence of the 
mode follow from the nature of God and are dependent on that nature, 
not on one another. This was the first point. 

As to the second, namely, that of the being of unique essences of 
single individuals, e.g., of Peter or Paul, it is to be said that these 
essences do not preclude essences relating to several individuals as is 
seen from the references given above and as will be further evidenced 
in considering the elements of universality in Spinoza’s conception of 
man. A sense may be designated in which everyone is a unique exam- 
ple of himself but this does not imply that no essences subsist except 
those confined to singular things. For if this were the case the essence 
of one man could be removed without affecting the essence or existence 
of another, and, as the individuals were separate and disconnected, so 
likewise would be their essences. This however is incompatible witia 
Spinoza’s own account, 


* Thid., pt. II, Prop. 45, Scholium: “By existence I do not understand dura- 
tion, that is, existence considered abstractly as if it were a certain kind of quan- 
tity, but I refer to the nature itself of existence which is attributed to singular 
things because from the eternal necessity of the nature of God infinite numbers 
of things follow in infinite ways (Prop. 16, pt. I). I mean, I say, the true 


existence (ipsa existentia) of singular things in so far as they are in God.” My 
translation. 
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The study of essences leads us next to the conception of method as 
revealed in the Treatise on the Improvement of the Understanding and 
the Ethics, since this method is the method of definition and definitions 
are the expressions of essences: “...the true definition of any one 
thing neither involves nor expresses anything except the nature of the 
thing defined.”!® The object of the method is to apprehend essences, to 
express them in real definitions, and to deduce from the definitions the 
properties of the things and other essences implied by them. If such a 
deduction could be carried to its completion it would embrace an im- 
plicative network of definitions that would include all possible things, 
and all things would be viewed logically sub specie aeternitatis. This 
emphasis on definition is another Platonic parallel in Spinoza. The 
method here indicated is mathematical and synthetic. It employs a logic 
of intension that must cover in its application any things subsequently 
amenable to extensional logic. For Spinoza it is a productive as con- 
trasted with an exclusively receptive logic. The logic of extension 
merely receives its classes ready made and fixes them in an order 
of inclusion. Intensional logic does not receive its elements from with- 
out but, by its own inherent process, discovers them. Extensional logic 
is basically a matter of induction or perception. Intensional logic — or 
the logic of concepts and definitions — is a matter of reason or deduc- 
tion. Spinoza rejects definition by genus and differentia’ since it is 
an extensional definition and is not productive of further knowledge. 
He advocates (in the case of all things except substance) definition 
from proximate cause,’ i.e., definition from an immediately anterior 
essence or definition. A more rigorously deductive method could hard- 
ly be conceived, and the method, to be applicable, must postulate an 
objectively deductive linkage of essences. 

But here we are in the presence of another primary element of uni- 
versality in Spinoza’s philosophy, and one that is of necessity inherent 
in any rationalist world view, namely, the laws of logic, i.e., the laws of 
consistency and implication. These laws are universals and are implicit 
in the nature of things. Nominalism cannot postulate these laws as in 
things without contradicting itself, and as a result it is channeled into 


* Ethics, pt. I, Prop. 8, Scholium. 


% Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, pt. I, ch. 7, in Spinoza 
Selections, p. 79. 


™ Improvement of the Understanding, in Spinoza Selections, p. 37. 
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semantics and positivism. Logical laws, for it, are exclusively conven- 
tions. As such they can be used rigorously but they can tell you nothing 
necessary about the existential world. Now our purpose here is not 
to give a criticism either of the one view or the other but simply to 
determine the nature of Spinoza’s philosophy. For Spinoza, both on 
the score of consistency and that of his own words, the laws of logic 
are absolutely and unexceptionally universal.’* If this is denied his 
method of the deduction of essences is meaningless and his thought, 
instead of having the absolute ontological validity that he posits, is 
simply a jeu d’esprit with his own ideas — which from a nominalistic 
point of view any rationalist philosophy must be. 

Our results so far then are that some essences at least are univer- 
sals (in the present-day sense) and that the laws of logic are universals. 
Here, however, we are confronted with another element of universality 
in Spinoza’s system. The liaison of essences resulting from their impli- 
cative interconnections establishes for the modes of any attribute an 
inherent order and connection. Every one of the infinite sets of modes 
of each of the infinite attributes has its own order and connection. But 
is the order and connection of each modal system different and distinct 
from that of each of the others? No. It is one and the same. We have 
here one formal order common to all of the infinite attributes: many 
realms but one order in them all. If this is called nominalism, whose 
distinguishing mark is that it denies any one in the many, any single 
form in a plurality of instances, we may reasonably abandon any at- 
tempt to find a distinction between nominalism and realism. The ac- 
ceptance of this conception as nominalistic would simply be the admis- 
sion that nominalism itself is inconceivable without the postulation of 
universals, in other words, that nominalism implies its own opposite. 
This is one major reason why the nominalist interpretation of Spinoza 
demands the subjectivity of the attributes. Without such an assumption 
its case is lost. 

Turning now from the general doctrine of essences to that of at- 
tributes, we may ask whether the attributes themselves possess char- 
acters of universality, and it seems clear that they do. An attribute, as 
previously remarked, is not a thing nor is it the sum total of the modes 


* Ethics, pt. I, Axioms II, ITI, IV; tbid., pt. I, Prop. 11, Demonstration. Here 
the law of sufficient reason is stated categorically. [bid., Part II, Prop. 4o. 
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subsumed under itself. Such sum totals of modes, in their respective 
organizations, are mediate infinite modes, not attributes.’* Then what 
are the attributes ? They are ultimate and irreducible natures, of which 
their modes are respective modifications. They are, in other termiaolo- 
gy, the ultimate categories of being. Spinoza asserts that the essence of 
an attribute is the attribute itself, i.e., that an attribute is itself a nature 
or essence. It follows that the modes of an attribute are modes of that 
attribute because they possess the attribute in common as a common 
nature.” The attribute is not sufficient to constitute the essence of 
any one of its modes, but without it the essences of the modes would 
be impossible. Again we have the case of one nature in many things 
and the attribute is a universal even though it may be conceived as a 
universal i re. In the rational order of things the modes cannot escape 
their attributes nor the attributes their modes. 

The attributes moreover must be considered in their relation to sub- 
stance as well as to the modes. In this respect the simple observation 
becomes relevant that though each attribute is different from the others 
they all nevertheless have this in common, namely, that they are all 
attributes. They are infinite in number but they all possess this univer- 
sal feature of identity, and without it their intelligibility vanishes. The 
matter is not one of mere resemblance, nor is it reducible to a sign or 
vocable. It is an objective meaning, and the meaning attribute is the 
same for each of its infinite exemplifications. Otherwise they could be 
subject to no single definition. In this case also the presumption of 
universality can be avoided, and then but speciously, only on the as- 
sumption that the attributes are subjective. 


Now directing attention primarily to the modes, one might suppose 
that here if anywhere nominalism, were it Spinoza’s essential view, 
would assert itself with maximum. emphasis. Every mode would be 
particular, unique, separate, and discontinuous in respect to other 
things. It might bear similarities to, but it could have nothing in com- 
mon with, other modes. There could be no one nature in many things. 
But, as is well known, the modes are inconceivable without common 
properties, which are not only in the whole but in the part. The lan- 


” Epistolae, ed. Van Vloten and Land, Epistola LXIV; Spinoza Selections, p. 
463. 
” Ethics, pt. I, Prop. 25, Corol.; ibid., pt. II, Prop. 13, Lemma 2. 
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guage is Spinoza’s own.”! The properties referred to are no more in 
one mode than in another but are equally shared by all modes of a given 
attribute. They constitute the only avenue between the finite mind and 
the world at large, and without them every subject would be shut into 
a tight solipsism of his own inadequate ideas. And it may be inferred 
that under such a circumstance, since all our ideas are associated with 
internal conditions of the body, we could have no ideas, adequate or 
inadequate, in common with any other individual; communication, 
linguistic or otherwise, would be cut off as an impossibility. According 
to Spinoza, however, these common properties are the points of origin 
of our initial adequate ideas ;?* they form the basis of public as com- 
pared to private knowledge; they are adequately perceived by every- 
one and are the grounds for scientific knowledge. We can know other 
bodies in so far as we have properties in common with them, for 
knowing the properties in ourselves we know them everywhere and 
they give us the power to discover general laws of nature. 

Such laws are causal laws, since physical or existential causation is 
not only possible but logically necessary in Spinoza’s view. It is possi- 
ble because things have something in common. On this condition and 
only on this condition can causation pertain. It is necessary because 
things participate in a common order. Causation and implication for 
Spinoza are correlative ; and existential or particular causation is sim- 
ply one form of implication. It involves the same necessity as that 
which holds between premise and conclusion. Such causation is neces- 
sary because the possible relations or interactions of things: follow 
necessarily from their essences ; and from the interrelations of‘ eternal 
essences follows an interconnected complex of eternal laws which 
constitute the common order of nature.** We are thus once more in 
the presence of the one in the many, the common form in the multitude 
of instances, continuity within differentiation. The laws of nature are 

universals. They are the existential principles that determine the in- 
terrelations of the modes. 

From these observations concerning the topic of universality as it 
applies to modal nature we may now turn to that of universality as it 
pertains to substance. Substance possesses logical universality not as 


* Ethics, pt. II, Prop. 38, Demonstration and Corollary. 
Thid. 
* Cf. Ethics, pt. II, Prop. 13, Axiom I following Lemma 2. 
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a common form but as an all-inclusive individual. All things have this 
in common that they are in substance as logical derivatives; they are 
expressions of substance. And substance commands universality as 
the common origin of all things. But a further universality issues from 
the fact that, as we have seen, substance implies the same order and 
connection in all attributes.** If, by an impossible assumption, an at- 
tribute subsisted that did not attach to substance or that pertained to 
a supposedly different substance, then by no necessity would the order 
and connection of modes of such an attribute be the same as that of 
the other attributes. Identity of order in the modal systems of the 
attributes is a consequence of the unity of substance and this order 
and connection implies, in turn, that things, of necessity, are as they 
are. Hence substance, as an ultimate individual, determines the nature 
of all its infinte and finite products. And substance, though not a for- 
mal universal, expresses its nature universally in all the modes. 


Leaving now the doctrine of substance we come to our last topic, 
that is, the nature of man. This is a primary topic in the Ethics and 
one which, in the conception of Spinoza, cannot be treated apart from 
a consideration of man’s relation to God. Said in another way, Spinoza 


considers that a philosophical anthropology must be derived from 
‘ontology. The question may therefore be asked: was Spinoza’s concep- 
tion of man nominalistic? In his bock on Plato, A. E. Taylor is con- 
fident that it was, basing his interpretation on the Appendix to Part I 
of the Ethics and the Preface to Part IV, and also on the contention 
that, in Spinoza’s view, Nero is as good an example of man as any- 
one.*> The notion of man, on this ground, is not recognized to involve 
ethical perfection, whereas Taylor believes that in Plato’s view it must. 
If this was Spinoza’s thought, a case could well be made for the thesis 
that, even on a realistic basis, Spinoza would be right. If there is any 
such thing as the form of man, an object cannot participate in it by 
degrees. A thing cannot be more or less a man with any greater 
meaning that it can be more or less a triangle. If the thing is an 
example of man at all it possesses the whole form of man and is as 
good an example as any other. If the point is raised as to whether 


* Tbid., pt. II, Prop. 7, Scholium. 
* A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work (London, 1926), p. 197. 
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Nero is an example of a good man, it might well be answered in the 
negative ; but that, it is clear, is another matter. 


Let us take up directly, however, the question as to whether Spi- 
noza’s conception is or is not consistent with nominalism. In not one 
place alone but in a number of places Spinoza has referred to humanity 
in contrast to individual men and has either explicitly or by implication 
deprecated the term as an ens rationis, a confused imaginal universal, 
and a mere nothing.*® Again in the much quoted Scholium to Prop. 40, 
Part II of the Ethics, he designates the concept Man (as well as that 
of Dog or that of Horse) as an example of fatuity in thinking. He not @ 
only does this but shows why he does it, namely, because the general- 
ized Man, in the sense here meant, is an intentional species, an abstrac- 
tion derived from the fortuitous impressions of this or that person. It is 
not an intima essentia rerum. It is distinguished from other things in 
different ways by different definers and is characterized by means of 
external and accidental features. Any such designation, Spinoza as- 
serts, is trivial, since it shows nothing about the true essence of man. 
Man, in the rejected sense of the term, is simply another case of em- 
pirical generalization. Does this mean therefore that Spinoza’s account 
is nominalistic (as Taylor asserts) and that it foregoes any elements 
of rational universality ? 


| Some reasons occur to believe that it does not. In the first place - 
there is the statement, previously mentioned, in Scholium, Prop. 17, 
Part I of the Ethics, that if you take away individual men you do not 
take away the essence of man, which is eternal. But if you take away 
the essence of any man you take away the essence of all. This is scarce- 
ly nominalism. Next there is the Axiom at the beginning of Part IT: 
Man thinks (Homo cogitat). What does this axiom mean? It means 
that if anything is a man it thinks, or thinking is involved in the nature 
a of man, or thinking is common to men. The implication of universality 
is not obscure. Homo cogitat, it is to be noted, is not a comment by 
the way; it is an axiom. Had Spinoza so desired he could have said: 
Homines cogitant. Had he done so however his meaning would have 
been different. 


Again in Prop. 10, Part II, we find a designation, somewhat sur- 


“Cf. Ethics, pt. Il, Prop. 40, Scholium; ibid., pt. II, Prop. 48, Scholium; 
Letter II, Spinosa Selections, p. 406. 
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prising for a nominalist, namely, “the form of man,” formam hominis. 
The proposition is stated as follows: ad essentium hominis non pertinet 
esse substantiae, sive substantia formam hominis non constituit. Later 
in the Scholium he says: Cum autem plures homines existere possint, 
ergo id, quod hominis formam constituit, non est esse substantiae. 
Now we are not here concerned with the denial that the being of 
substance pertains to the essence of man. What is evident is that a com- 
mon form pertains to a plurality of men. The realistic implication is 
manifest. In the Corollary Spinoza adds: hince sequitur essentiam. 
hominis constitui a certis Dei attributorum modificationibus. Even if 
the essentiam hominis were interpreted to mean: all the unique es- 
sences of all men — in which case the essence of one man could be re- 
moved without removing either the essences or existences of other 
men — even in this case all of these essences would have something in 
common, namely, that they are all modifications of the same attributes, 
which in itself is the undoing of nominalism. 

These considerations, however, are subsidiary. We may more justly 
approach the central feature of Spinoza’s conception of man, i.e., his 
treatment of the intellect and the emotions. In Part II of the Ethics 
Spinoza has given us an account of man’s intellect. The imagination 
engenders inadequate ideas ; the intellect, adequate ideas. And no possi- 
bility subsists that two different adequate ideas may refer to the same 
essence. Corresponding to each essence there is a single adequate idea. 
Truth is one. The intellect however is constituted by adequate ideas. 
It follows that, in so far as men have adequate ideas, the minds of all 
men are the same. Spinoza’s conception of truth and adequacy conflict 
with a nominalistic interpretation of man.** 


* The same is true of reason which is itself a rational universal and is the 
same for all men or reasoning beings, i.e., it is the same in all of its manifestations. 
Cf. Ethics, pt. 1V, Prop. 26, Demonstration. Indeed, if reason were not the same 
in all men there would be no grounds to assert that it would lead universally to 
the same results, i.e., adequate ideas. This is one of the conditions that makes 
nominalism and rationalism incompatible. 

In Scholium, Prop. 18, pt. IV, Spinoza endeavors to show the principles, 
common to men, which reason prescribes : 

“Tt remains for me now to show what it is which reason prescribes to us, which 
affects agree with the rules of human reason and which...are opposed to these 
rules....I should like to set forth here these dictates of reason in order that 
what I have in my mind about them may be easily comprehended by all. Since 
reason demands nothing which is opposed to nature, it demands, therefore, that 
every person should love himself, should seek his own profit,...should desire 
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But let us turn to Part III in which the emotions are deduced. We 
begin with an inherent tendency to persist, not only common to all men 
but to all bodies.2* And being a common property it is adequately 
known. This character, as known, is, in man, the conatus and is the 
actual essence of man, hence something common to all men. It follows 
that as a man knows it is in himself he knows it in others. Every man 
may feel his conatus differently according to the nature of his own 
body, but it is the conatus that he feels. The conatus follows from the 
nature of body itself and for this reason cannot be equated to a mere 
vocable — nor to a species abstracted from a manifold of images. Now 
from the conatus as aided or opposed, i.e., from pleasure, pain, and 
desire, Spinoza deduces the whole mechanics of the emotions. It is not 
necessary here to go into his deduction. There is a logic of the emotions. 
The emotions are determined by laws which, since they spring from 
the conatus, are continuous with the natural laws of bodies. Man’s 
nature is not a separate domain isolated from the rest of nature; it is 
logically incorporated in nature. The emphasis here is upon law, i.e., 
the one principle in the many instances, and the emotions have a nexus 
of laws which are continuous with other natural law. Now wherein 
lies the descriptive power of this deduction of the emotions? Is it a 
fiction imagined by the mind and applicable to nothing, or is it a true 
deduction of properties from an essence, and applicable to all individu- 
als that possess this essence? Were it the former Spinoza would never 
have taken the trouble to make the deduction. The essence of man and _- 
his properties are true universals, i.e., rational universals, and consti- 
tute the significant features of “the form of man” as contrasted with 
the accidental superficialities of his durational existence. In fact, dura- 
tional existence can do nothing more than elicit or exemplify these 
laws in particular circumstances. And the laws are common to all men. 
For if they are not, the path to salvation, the love of God arising from 
the third kind of knowledge, and its consequent and causal effect on 
the emotions, must be different for different men and there can be no 


everything that really leads man to greater perfection, and absolutely that every 
one should endeavor, as far as in him lies, to preserve his own being.” If reason 
were not a rational universal, i.e., the same in all men, how could it prescribe 
these common rules for them? But as is evident, reason is not one thing for one 
man and another for another. 

* Ethics, pt. III, Prop. 6. 


SPINOZA AND UNIVERSALS 


single or absolute path to beatitude. If there were a million men there 
would be a million such paths — or none; or every man would find 
his salvation, if at all, in a way peculiar to himself. But the laws of 
emotion and the laws of knowledge, and the laws of relation of emotion 
to knowledge are universal and invariable; the path to salvation, the 
way to freedom, is, for all rational beings, one and the same. What 
remains of the hypothesized nominalism in Spinoza’s conception of 
man may be left to the reader to judge for himself. On such an inter- 
pretation the philosopher’s language relinquishes intelligibility. 

A man can be a man, in Spinoza’s view, without being a good man. 
But even here Spinoza advances a conception that implies universality. 
Goodness and badness for man are, like man himself, deductive pro- 
longations of the logical structure of nature. What is good for man 
depends on his nature and consists in what is useful to him in terms of 
that nature. But his nature follows from a larger nature as do the 
laws determining what is useful and what is noxious to it. Spinoza’s 
ethics are naturalistic but are not therefore relative to, and dependent 
on, individual determination or private judgment. They apply equally 
to all men. The notion of the good man can be expressed through an 
exemplar which itself follows from the conditions of man in nature 
and is not one thing for one individual and another for another. Men 
exist in a variety of differences but wherever and however they exist 
the exemplar is the same, namely, that of man under the guidance of 
reason. Spinoza’s words are as follows: 

If anybody asks, What if the highest good of those who follow after virtue were 
not common to all? Would it not thence follow that men who live according to 
the guidance of reason, that is to say men in so far as they agree in nature, would 
be contrary to one another? We reply that it arises from no accident, but from 
the nature itself of reason, that the highest good of man is common to all, inas- 
much as it is deduced from the human essence itself, in so far as it is determined 
by reason, and also because man could not be or be conceived if he had not the 
power of rejoicing in this highest good. For it pertains to the essence of the 


human mind to have an adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence 
of God.” 


With this passage, which is hardly susceptible to misconstruction, I 
will conclude this examination of Spinoza’s conception of man. It is 
doubtful whether additional reference could manifest more distinctly 
the realistic implications of that conception. 


* Ethics, pt. 1V, Prop. 36, Scholium. 
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In conclusion, we have now distinguished the following elements of 
logical universality in the philosophy of Spinoza: essences common 
toa plurality of individuals, the laws of logic, the order and connection 
of modes in relation to their respective attributes, the attributes them- 
selves, the common properties of the modes, the laws of modal nature, 
the nature of man as a finite mode, and the common origin of all de- 
pendent things in substance. Without these elements of universality 
Spinoza’s world would either be pulverized into an unending aggre- 
gate of discontinuous particulars or else collapsed into a blank, logical- 
ly sterile, and undifferentiated substance. In either of these extremes 
universality would be eliminated, but at the cost of intelligibility. In the 
first case reality would be an indefinite multiplicity without any unity, 
which, being devoid of the last shred of rationality, the nominalists 
find so ineffably congenial. In the second case reality would be nothing 
but the simon-pure abstract being that Spinoza himself characterized 
as the final distillation of ideational confusion. Nominalism, in short, 
would be the reductio ad absurdum of his philosophy. Unsolved prob- 
lems, it must be granted, remain for Spinoza interpretation, but this, I 
think, cannot be counted as one of them. No philosopher either does 
or can finish his philosophy down to the last dot, nor can any philoso- 
pher attain perfect verbal, as compared with real, consistency. Spinoza 
did not complete the details of his ontology or of his epistemology. If 
he had, the question of nominalism in his thought could scarcely have 
arisen. He is not aware that the universal validity of reason can con- 
stitute a problem, but rather, as his axioms show, presupposes it as the 
common ground either of thought or of existence. 


Spinoza is not a William of Occam nor is he a modern semantic 
positivist. The philosopher to whom he is closest both in his method 
and in his ontology is Plato. Certain features of Platonism he would not 
have accepted, e.g., Plato’s cosmology, but so far as the eternity and 
immutability of the elements of rational universality are concerned, the 
two philosophers are one. Spinoza did not refer to these elements in 
the same language, or always with the same special applications, as did 
Plato, but that they are present in his conceptions is a consequence 
implied in the rational character of the conceptions themselves. 


FRANCIS S. HASEROT 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


A PLURALISTIC ANALYSIS OF AESTHETIC 
VALUE 


THE natural sciences, the ghosts of essentialism and apriorism 
have long since been laid; in the social sciences, they are at least 
being confined to quarters ; in aesthetics, despite the valiant efforts of 
such writers as Richards and Dewey, they continue to return again and 
again to haunt us. In no branch of the discipline is this more evident 
and in none is it more of an impediment to further progress than in 
the theory of aesthetic judgment or criticism. Distinctions are drawn, 
to be sure, between historical or contextual judgments, which relate 
the work of art to some other phase of humane culture, judgments of 
aesthetic analysis, which report or describe the perceptual qualities of 
the aesthetic object itself, and those more characteristically critical 
judgments which appraise its worth. But distinctions of type or func- 
‘tion among judgments of the third class are rarely acknowledged ; and 
this is true not only of the older subjectivistic and objectivistic theories 
but of most relational, pragmatic, and emotivist theories as well. 
This, I believe, is a fundamental error. Here as elsewhere, by a 
monstrous irony, essentialism has lead to senseless verbal disputes 
over the “nature” of criticism, while the work that critics do and the 
needs and functions of critical discourse go unnoticed. Here also in- 
discriminate applications of some prior general theory of valuation 
are made with no regard to the special interests or problems involved 
in an extremely complex system of activities that include not only the 
relations of the critic to his audience, of critic to critic, of critic to the 
work of art, but also those of personal experience to public object, past 
enjoyment to present preference or choice, and present preference to 
potential enjoyment and future choice. When these relations have been 
analyzed and differentiated it becomes clear that there are some grains 
of truth embedded in nearly all of the previous theories. What is 
wanted, however, is a more flexible and pluralistic approach to the 
problems of critical evaluation which asks not what criticism is, but 
what it does, what its aims are, and how many distinctive types and 
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functions of aesthetic judgments are required to realize these aims. 
My purpose in this paper, at any rate,.is to attempt an analysis which 
assumes at the outset that there are probably many rather than one 
type of judgment involved in critical reflection and communication and 
that the functions served by such judgments are plural rather than 
singular. I aim to be inclusive not by attempting to reduce all aesthetic 
judgments to one form but by distinguishing and then relating their 
main varieties; and these varieties are here conceived not as differ- 
entiated species of a common genus but as a series of related ‘“mo- 
ments” of judgment within an organized system of discourse. 


I 


The primary data of aesthetic criticism and the ultimate objective 
of all humane education in the appreciation of art are the immediate, 
felt satisfactions which individuals experience in their aesthetic trans- 
actions. Like all other data which are “given” in experience, such 
satisfactions are simply found or had. As such, therefore, it is mean- 
ingless to refer to them as true or false, or as correct or incorrect. In an 
obvious sense, a person may be said to have “good taste’ and yet be 
devoid of any quickening enjoyment of the objects which he prefers ; 
and, conversely, he may profoundly enjoy works of art and nevertheless 
have very bad taste. 

When such satisfaction occurs it seems proper to say that the 
experience of the aesthetic object has “immediate value” for some 
individual. But in saying this we are so far merely reporting a fact; 
we are not thereby evaluating it or expressing our approval of it as 
something worthy to be prized. The latter may perhaps be pragmatical- 
ly inferred from such a report, since presumably we do prize objects 
which we have found to be of immediate value. But neither the report 
itself nor the response which it reports are to be confused with any 
subsequent attitude of favor or preference in virtue of which we may 
appraise it as something which is valuable or praiseworthy. Such ap- 
praisals are primarily, although as a rule not exclusively, decisional 
and incitive in character ; they have to do with choices to be made, acts 
to be performed. But the value which, as we say, is intrinsic to 
aesthetic experience itself is an immediate or felt satisfaction, and as 
such it is prior to any prizing or appraisal we may later care to make 
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of it. If this is so then although criticism may be indirectly efficacious 
in directing attention to new sources of aesthetic values, it cannot liter- 
ally and directly create or institute them. 


This point is of great importance at the present time since it would 
at least appear to be denied by both the instrumentalist and the emo- 
tive theories of value. According to the former view value is never a 
bare fact or datum of experience which may antedate any act of judg- 
ment concerning it. It is, rather, a function or product of evaluations of 
means-end relationships within the context of choice. On this view, 
accordingly, any object acquires value only when it has been subjected 
to the chastening fire of critical appraisal; until then, as Dewey puts | 
it, it is a bare “having.” According to the latter view, there is, properly 
speaking, no such entity as value. “Value” is a nondesignative or non- 
descriptive term which merely expresses or incites preferential atti- 
tudes of favor or disfavor toward an object. On both theories, it is fair 
to say, I think, that the aesthetic object, however much we may enjoy 
it, has no value until it has been so judged. 

Now I do not in the least wish to deny that these doctrines have 
contributed something to our understanding of critical discourse. As 
we shall see, a proper understanding of the appraisive and incitive 
functions of criticism are of great importance for any general theory 
of aesthetic judgments. Nor are such functions to be confused with, 
even though they are related to, the characteristic descriptive func- 
tions of aesthetic judgments. The aim of criticism, or, more strictly, 
the ulterior aim of criticism, is practical ; but there seems to be no good 
reason for arbitrarily restricting the semiotical means whereby this aim 
may be realized. 


All this may be fully acknowledged, however, without denying that 
when we speak of the intrinsic value of aesthetic experience we may 
be imputing to it a characteristic which is present in the experience 
independent of our act of so judging it, and in virtue of which we are 
properly entitled to call it “beautiful” or “aesthetically good.’ The 
instrumentalists are quite right in pointing out that, if we had no 
choices to make, there would never be a problem of evaluation. But it 
would be equally fair to say that there would never be a problem of 
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choice, and certainly no rational basis upon which our choices might 
be made, if we had not previously encountered values within experi- 
ence, and if the values we found there did not noticeably differ in the 
degree to which they satisfied us. And the emotivists may be right in 
asserting that such terms as “beautiful,” “classic,” “tragic,” and “sub- 
lime” are primarily expressive or incitive. It may be, indeed, that such 
terms frequently possess an independent emotive meaning which in- 
fluences our preferences or choices independently of any belief con- 
cerning the value of the aesthetic object under appraisal. But this does 
not in the least imply that aesthetic value is not something intrinsic to 
our enjoyment of a work of art, or that in asserting this we are not 
describing a fact. The important thing, in any case, is not the analysis 
of individual words, whose meanings are extremely flexible, and to 
that extent subject to the variable exigencies of critical discourse, but, 
rather, the distinction of types and functions of criticism that are useful 
in talking relevantly and helpfully about aesthetic objects. 


In this light, then, I shall refer to reports of the immediate satisfac- 
tions which are found in particular moments of aesthetic enjoyment as 
“judgments of intrinsic aesthetic value.” These are the simplest and 
also the most basic of all forms of aesthetic judgment. They are, in my 
judgment, to be regarded as corrigible. For in addition to the usual 
arguments — among others — that statements of this type are general- 
ly subject to the possibilities of deliberate misstatement and linguistic 
confusion, there are also special reasons in this instance arising from 
the kind of subject matter which is being dealt with. In the first place, 
it is a fact that judgments of hedonic tone are rather more unreliable 
than judgments of other sense qualities. The qualities themselves are 
extremely volatile and variable, and any shifting of attention to them 
and away from the “object” is likely to remove the quality from the 
experience altogether. Moreover, aesthetic experiences of any com- 
plexity take time, so that it is usually never possible to give more than 
a synoptic impression after the fact of the affective quality or value of 
the experience. In the second place, such judgments are easily deflected 
by habitual preferences or by the desire to conform to some prescribed 
canon of taste. Despite the very widespread acceptance in our day of 
the principle of de gustibus, it still remains true, ironically, that most 
people fear to be candid — if indeed they are any longer capable of 
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being so — in reporting what they find when they listen to a dull fugue 
by Bach or a tedious comedy by Shakespeare. 

The chances of error with respect to such judgments, therefore, are 
not negligible. But since they are reports of individual acts of appre- 
ciation and not judgments concerning the common value of what 
Pepper has called “the public work of art,” critical disagreement is not 
as a rule concerned with the question of their truth or falsity. This is 
no doubt a mistake. For although it is generally regarded as a breach 
of good manners to question someone's statement concerning the in- 
trinsic value of his aesthetic experience, it might be conducive to great- 
er integrity and a more democratic approach to the whole problem of 
art appreciation, if such statements were sometimes disputed. 

It is worth pointing out in this connection that in speaking of the 
immediacy or givenness of intrinsic aesthetic values, I do not mean to 
imply that the aesthetic object in the presence of which such values are 
experienced must also be regarded as a series of sense-data or sensuous 
surfaces. Failure to observe this distinction has apparently lead C. I. 
Lewis to the dubious conclusion that only the sensuous aspect of works 
of art is aesthetic. In speaking of the status of immediate values — and 
for Lewis all intrinsic aesthetic values belong to this class — he says, 
“the value-quality thus directly characterizing a presentation, has tHe 
same character of immediate datum as does the presentation it- 
self....”! And again, aesthetic values “are those which are grasped 
by absorption in the presented in its own inherent quality and for the 
sake of the value so realizable in immediate experience.”* Such a view 
at least appears to limit aesthetic values to immediate satisfactions, but 
also to satisfactions in what is directly and immediately given to 
“aboriginal empirical apprehension.’ 

Such a limitation is, I think, thoroughly gratuitous. It rests essen- 
tially upon a confusion of aesthetic or phenomenological immediacy 
with the epistemological given. I should be prepared to agree with 
Lewis that only sense-data are epistemologically given. But for me this 


Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 426. A similar, if not 
identical criticism, was made by Stuart M. Brown, Jr., in an article entitled 
“C. I. Lewis’s Aesthetics,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (March 16, 1950), 
145ff. Mr. Brown’s extremely acute discussion came to my attention, unfortunate- 
ly, only when this paper was in its final draft. 

? Lewis, p. 438. 

Compare Lewis, pp. 430ff. 
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implies merely a decision to the effect that no statement shall be re-— 
garded as valid or believable (worthy of belief) which is not directly 
or indirectly supported by the evidence of sense-experience. It in no 
way tells us what is or can be “immediately present’ to a mind as an 
object of contemplation. Aesthetic absorption, it is true, is directed to 
such immediate presentations. But this does not imply that they are 
limited to epistemologically given data. The aesthetic response to such 
obviously representational arts as poetry and painting involves the 
apprehension of something which is represented there in the object 
experienced. But even in such nonrepresentational arts as music, it is 
clear that what we enjoy is not simply a sequence of individual sounds, 
but also a complex system of expectations, surprises, and fulfillments 
which are fundamentally cognitive in nature. Apart from such re- 
sponses the essentially musical and aesthetic devices of development, 
variation, and recapitulation simply would not exist, and our sense of 
aesthetic form would be limited to impressions of clang tints and im- 
mediate juxtapositions of pitch. The satisfaction derived from aesthetic 
experience is certainly immediate ; and a successful response to a work 
of art presents no practical or intellectual “problem” of interpretation 
whose validity needs to be weighed or confirmed. To this extent, we 
may regard the cognitive sets involved in aesthetic experience as in- 
complete or, if we wish, not fully “cognitive.” But this is a matter of 
degree. In any case, the tensions and suspenses, the anticipations and 
longings which we find in listening to a Mozart concerto or in going to 
a play are immediately discernible items of experience. To this extent, 
therefore, they may be properly regarded as elements within aesthetic 
experience, and thus as “objects” of immediate and intrinsic aesthetic 
value. 


However we may choose, then, to limit the conception of “‘aesthesis” 
— whether to sensuous surface or, more broadly, to whatever may be 
immediately apprehended — it is necessary to distinguish between the 
epistemological immediacy of satisfactions and the aesthetic immediacy 
of their objects. From the former point of view, satisfactions are given 
as evidence or data. This implies nothing, however, with respect to the 
character of the objects in which satisfactions are taken. Consequently 
the report of intrinsic aesthetic value implies nothing concerning the 
object of satisfaction beyond the fact that it is immediately experienced 
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or attended to. But this, I surmise, is implicit in the very notion of 
satisfaction. 


II 


A second type of judgment which many writers have regarded as 
the characteristic form of all aesthetic judgments I shall call ‘“expres- 
sion of preference or taste.” It may “contain” a cognitive element, but 
its function, as here conceived, is not primarily informative. Essential- 
ly it is an expression of and/or incitement to choice. 


To debate the truth of such judgments, obviously, would be as point- 
less as an argument over the truth of Wordsworth’s famous Ode. It is 
for this reason perhaps that many people accept the extremely am- 
biguous principle of de gustibus. As we shall see, however, there is a 
plain sense in which disagreements in taste do occur ; and expressions 
of taste are often successfully employed in helping to resolve them. 
With respect to such disagreement, the principle of de gustibus 
operates as nothing more than a plea for tolerance and mutual ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. As such it is not a philosophical or methodo- 


logical truth, but a normative principle. Whether it should be accepted, 
however, depends in part upon the mutability of individual tastes and 
in part upon the desirability of altering them. If we believe, as we must 
in order to justify what we call education in the arts, that some tastes 
are more fruitful than others from the standpoint of aesthetic satisfac- 
tion or intrinsic value, then our acceptance of the principle of de gusti- 
bus will have to be very qualified. 


Although they are frequently confused, there are several reasons 
why expressions of taste must be sharply distinguished from judg- 
ments of intrinsic aesthetic value. In the first place their objects are 
different. The object of a judgment of the latter type is a particular 
aesthetic experience. The object of a judgment of the former type, 
however, is not particular encounters with works of art, but rather the 
work of art itself, When we express a preference for a work of Stra- 
vinski we do not have in mind any particular performance or hearing, 
but, rather, any performance which fulfills certain conditions. Even 
when we express a preference for, say, Mengelberg’s rather than 
Walter’s Eroica what we have in mind is still not some individual 
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hearing of either, but again classes of more or less closely resembling 
experiences, any one of which will do as well as another. 

This becomes clear when we consider a disagreement in taste. Let 
the following exchange represent such a disagreement: 

A: X is a finer work than Y. 

B: No; Y is certainly finer than X. 

As here conceived, this disagreement will have something like the 
following force. 

A: I prefer and, other things being equal, would usually choose to 
hear X rather than Y ; please do so as well. f 

B: On the contrary, I much prefer Y to X as a rule, and urge you 
to choose Y to X also. 

Here, so far, nothing has been asserted about matters of fact, and no 
direct reference is made to any particular past experience. On the 
contrary, the direction of the disagreement is toward the present 
attitudes and subsequent choices of both individuals. The ostensible 
subject of the debate is two works of art, X and Y. But what is being 
expressed and urged is not something to be believed about X and Y, 
or even about the previous responses of A and B to them; it is rather 
preferences to be modified and consequent choices to be made toward 
X and Y when the proper occasion arises. Disagreements in taste are, 
therefore, not so much an exchange of views about anything in exist- 
ence as incitements to act or not to act in certain ways. In saying 
“X is finer than Y,” in this sense, I am thus not saying, “I found ex- 
perience X more satisfying than Y”; I am, rather, saying in effect, 
“Don’t listen to Y when you can hear X.” Whether I have any “rea- 
son” for this and, in what sense, if at all, I can have a “reason,” is a 
question we shall subsequently consider. For the present, I wish mere- 
ly to emphasize the fact that the influences which determine the for- 
mation, utterance, and acceptance of an expression of taste are, from 
the standpoint of aesthetic values, sometimes intrinsic and sometimes 
wholly extrinsic. There is no guarantee that the order of one’s artistic 
preferences accords with the order of one’s intrinsic values. 

Many factors apart from sheer aesthetic enjoyment determine the 
order of our artistic preferences, even when the objectives or ends-in- 
view to which they are directed are aesthetic. And the judgments which 
express such preferences are expressions of and incitements to ideo- 
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motor attitudes or dispositions which are utterly distinct from the 
aesthetic attitudes and enjoyments which have preceded or may result 
from them. Thus, whereas a judgment of intrinsic value is merely a 
report concerning the satisfaction derived from some particular ex- 
perience of a work of art, an expression of taste as such is not a 
statement about past, present, or future enjoyments, but simply the 
expression of a disposition to choose among classes of experience in a 
certain order of preference. The fact that the order of such preferences 
often does not reflect accurately the developing or potential order of 
our intrinsic values is perhaps the major tragedy of our artistic lives. 
Indeed, a primary problem of art education is to break through in- 
grained dispositions — or “prejudices” — of this sort which result in 
enjoyments of lesser intensity or depth than we are capable of. 


There is another reason for distinguishing sharply between judg- 
-ments of intrinsic aesthetic value and expressions of taste. In some 
sense, as we have seen, it is generally agreed that the aesthetic is per se 
or intrinsically good. But if all aesthetic judgments were regarded 
simply as expressions of taste or preference in the sense described 
above, then by a curious paradox it follows that no aesthetic judgment 


could ever be regarded as a judgment of intrinsic aesthetic value. For 
both taste and its expression are extrinsic to the actual experience of 
a work of art. They may reflect and they may partially determine 
such experience ; but they do not constitute a proper part or immediate 
expression of it. Aesthetic experiences, and hence aesthetic values, 
may and often do occur quite independently of any act or expression of 
preference. And conversely, we may give expression to tastes which 
are wholly barren from the standpoint of genuine appreciation. But if 
so, I think we must agree that, while in the former case it would be 
proper and indeed true to say that such experiences are intrinsically 
good, in the latter case, however strong the preference, no such value 
would be present. If, however, we adopted a purely emotive or incitive 
theory of aesthetic judginents, according to which such judgments 
are always to be construed merely as expressions of and as incitements 
to preferential attitudes toward works of art, it would appear that no 
aesthetic judgment would have anything directly to do or say concern- 
ing the intrinsic value or beauty which we ascribe to certain objects of 
experience. Or, to put the matter in another way, the phrase “intrinsic 
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value,” if employed in an expression of taste, would never refer to any 
characteristic of aesthetic experience, however delightful or moving it 
might be. Such a paradox, I believe, is a violation both of our sense of 
what we have in mind in discussing and evaluating aesthetic objects 
and of the needs of any language of criticism which would enable us 
to perform the functions we require of it. 


In saying all this, let me obviate any possible misconception that I 
regard emotive language or persuasive methods as “wrong” in the 
sphere of criticism and art education. They are wrong or right, so far 
as I can see, depending upon their aesthetic consequences, i.e., their 
effects upon our stibsequent enjoyment of art. If the persuasive effects 
of an Olin Downes or a Clifton Fadiman are of uncertain value, those 
of a Coleridge or a Tovey, especially when “backed up” by concrete 
description and analysis, are highly beneficial. Great critics have 
almost invariably combined a knowledge of aesthetic values and a 
power of aesthetic analysis with the art of persuasion. Criticism re- 
mains, after all, a practical and not an autotelic activity, and its proper 
end is achieved when, by whatever means, it succeeds in directing or 
redirecting our attention to aesthetic objects from which we may 
derive continuing and growing pleasure. What is opposed here is the 
monistic sort of theory which refuses to draw distinctions among the 
varieties and functions of aesthetic judgment, and which consequently 
does injustice to both the needs and practice of critical discourse. The 
great critic, like anyone else, expresses a certain taste and attempts to 
incite others to adopt similar attitudes. But he also frequently provides 
us with genuine empirical evaluations which are explicated and sup- 
ported by analyses of the particular “beauties” of works of art. These 
we may and should confirm for ourselves by going to the object and 
finding what satisfactions it may afford. The critic’s judgment, so con- 
ceived, is thus to be regarded neither as a mere expréssion of personal 
preference nor as a final and incorrigible statement of objective truth, 
but rather as an important but possibly mistaken verdict, the validity of 
which remains problematic. 


Ill 


The third type of judgment for which an adequate theory of aesthetic 
judgments must account I will call, following Lewis, “judgments of 
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inherent value.” It is these which are fundamental to any theory which 
is concerned to defend the empirical verifiability of aesthetic judg- 
ments and criticism which are relevant and useful to the aesthetic 
experiences of more than one person. 

The purpose of the following analysis is to consider how it may be 
possible to conceive a type of aesthetic judgment which is inter- 
subjective or “objective” in this sense, without implying that there 
would be any value in works of art independent of the satisfactions of 
possible appreciators. We wish to be able to say that there are values 
which inhere in public objects of art and yet not deny that the source 
of all intrinsic aesthetic values lies in the extremely variable and 
evanescent satisfactions of individual lovers of art. Our problem there- 
fore, will be to show how it can be intelligibly maintained that this or 
that critical judgment is objectively mistaken while at the same time 
holding that the sole evidence for such an error is to be found in such 
immediate satisfactions. 

For present purposes, the public work of art may be broadly defined 
as simply that set of recurrent conditions, subjective and/or objective, 
such that whenever they are present a certain type of aesthetic experi- 
ence will occur. The objective conditions refer to the necessary physi- 
cal stimuli without which the response usually will not arise.4 The 
subjective conditions refer to the capacities of sensitivity, association, 
symbolic interpretation, and expression which are requisite for appre- 
hension and appreciation of the aesthetic object. When such conditions 
are present we may, with one qualification which will be pointed out, 
speak of the individual in question as a “qualified observer.” 

By the “inherent value” of a work of art, I mean merely a certain 
standard or “normal” degree of satisfaction which is characteristic of a 
response to the public work of art. Notice, here, that strictly speaking 
I attribute inherent value not to the conditions which produce the 
response, but to the response itself. This seems desirable for a variety 
of reasons. It implies that on some occasions the inherent value of a 
work of art may more or less closely coincide with the immediate or 
intrinsic value of our encounter with it. But this coincidence, if and 


*T say usually, because it is quite possible for certain individuals to “hear” 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony or imaginatively “run through” a sonnet by 
Keats without the usual external stimuli which are sometimes identified with the 
“physical work of art.” 
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when it occurs, is a logical accident in precisely the same sense that a 
coincidence between the “objective” color of an object and the color 
which it presently appears to me to have is also accidental. 

In principle, there is no more difficulty in the notion of inherent 
value than there is in the analogous notion of “objective red.’> This is 
reflected in the contours of ordinary language. It is quite as proper to 
say that public works of art are inherently valuable in this sense as it is 
to say that tomatoes are red or that lead is heavy. This is the particular 
and important grain of truth upon which the so-called objectivist 
theories of aesthetic value have properly insisted, in season and out. 

There are, however, certain special conditions which complicate the 
notion of inherent value in ways that do not affect the definition of 
objective “primary” or even “secondary” qualities. Unlike primary 
qualities, inherent value is never realized apart from the experience of 
individual organisms. Unlike secondary qualities, which are definable 
in terms of certain physical conditions plus certain common physiologi- 
cal conditions correlated with simple sensory responses, inherent value 
presupposes a more complex and perhaps even indeterminate set of 
subjective conditions which may include, in addition to secondary 
qualities themselves, motivational factors and symbolic responses that 
presuppose elaborate processes of conditioning. Thus the notion of 
“qualified observer,” which presents no difficulty in definitions of 
secondary qualities, becomes the central problem for the analysis of 
inherent value. Finally, since the use to which judgments of inherent 
value are put is not merely informative but also appraisive and -incitive, 
and this in a special and restricted way, the notion of a qualified ob- 
server must fulfill certain normative requirements which are distinc- 
tive of the possibilities and demands of art education. 

This last consideration demands somewhat more extended comment. 
We may begin by comparing the use of judgments concerning second- 
ary qualities with those concerning inherent value. In the former case, 
the purpose of such judgments is primarily informative at the level of 
common sense. A definition of “objective red” which presupposed very 
special perceptual conditions of its appearance would simply not serve 
the interests of ordinary communication. For such purposes what are 


® For a valuable analysis of the latter expression, cf. M. G. White, “Valuation 
and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,” Philos. Rev., LVIII (July, 1949), 321- 
329. 
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wanted are garden-variety distinctions easily observed by most persons 
and relatively common to everyday experience. Secondly, although in- 
formation as such is not the only function of such communication, it 
nevertheless remains the necessary means by which the other functions 
may be realized. When I am told by my tailor that a certain suit of 
clothes is gray, my interest in his statement is obviously more than one 
of curiosity. Nevertheless my vanity will not be well served in such a 
case unless I am reliably informed as to the objective color of the suit, 
i.e., how it would look, say, in ordinary daylight to a person without 
yellow jaundice. Thirdly, the conditions under which objective sec- 
ondary qualities appear are largely unlearned. If they had to be learned, 
the terms which refer to them would lose most of their practical use- 
fulness. Thus the functions of terms referring to secondary qualities 
are informative and utilitarian; and the conditions are common, un- 
learned, and involuntary. 


In the case of inherent value, the uses of judgments which ascribe it 
to objects are very different. In the first place, even the informative 
function is governed by an ulterior educational purpose which is not 
‘utilitarian in the ordinary sense. This purpose has to do, not with or- 


dinary ends-in-view, which are themselves largely instrumental to still 
more ulterior goals, but with consummatory satisfactions which are 
frequently dependent upon extremely complex perceptual and imaginal 
responses which occur only under special subjective conditions. For 
some works of art on all levels of significance, and for most works of 
art on some levels, such conditions are so restricted as to be virtually 
unrealizable by untrained persons. 


Now if such conditions were absolutely unrealizable, criticism would 
have no earthly educational use, and its informative function would be 
limited to the most obvious and facile values of aesthetic objects — 
precisely the qualities, in short, for which no more training and no 
closer acquaintance are required than for the perception of objective 
red. For most persons, however, works of art are problematic both as 
to significance and as to value. It is for this reason that education is 
necessary and that information must be geared to this ulterior educa- 
tional end. And it is for this’ reason also that the conceptions of 
inherent value and qualified observer are important for criticism. 

On the other hand, to define the inherent value of a work of art in 
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terms of the special sensibilities of an individual whose abnormal 
delight in a work of art depended upon purely private associations of 
his own would deprive this notion of precisely the educational function 
which has just been mentioned. We may grant to such an individual 
a more exquisite refinement of taste and even a greater susceptibility 
to beauty in certain areas than we ourselves may ever possess. But 
this does not necessarily qualify him as a critic whose reports of what 
he finds in his own immediate experience of a work of art are to be 
regarded as reliable evidence of its inherent value, i.e., powers to de- 
light of which we are also capable. The reason why we acknowledge 
the critical appraisals of certain persons to possess a certain authority 
in the appraisal of works of art is simply that we are prepared to accept 
their testimony as evidence of an experience which ultimately we may 
hope to approximate at a later time. But were it not for the fact that 
(a) there are aesthetic satisfactions which are not immediately accessi- 
ble to everyone, and (b) many, if not all, of us are in some degree 
capable of similar satisfactions, the need for a concept of inherent value 
would probably never arise, and critical discourse, to any but the self- 
assertive or merely curious, would have no point whatever. 


It is, then, the ulterior educational function of criticism which pro- 
| vides the clue to the analysis of the conditions which determine the 
meaning of the notions of “inherent value” and “qualified observer” or 
“judicial critic.” These conditions, as we have seen, are in certain 
respects very different from and much more complex than those which 
provide criteria for the appearance of secondary qualities such as 
“objective red” or for the occurrence of primary qualities such as — 
“soluable.”” These differences do not, however, remove aesthetic judg- 
ments of inherent value from the realm of empirical judgments general- 
ly, nor do the methodological problems of verifying such judgments 
involve more than special complications of general principles of meth- 
od employed in verifying other judgments concerning matters of fact. 


IV 


The question remains whether the concept of inherent value re- 
quires the assumption of an invariant or universal canon of inherent 
values among historical works of art. I think not. But what is more 
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important, I do not think it requires that even within a given culture a 
certain work of art will necessarily have only one inherent value. 

The notion of inherent value presupposes that of a qualified ob- 
server. But a qualified observer must always be defined in terms of 
certain relatively limited subjective conditions. These conditions be- 
come relevant, from the standpoint of art education —and it is this 
standpoint, as I have insisted, which remained decisive in the analysis 
of aesthetic judgments — only when they are fairly pervasive, when, 
that is to say, an indefinite number of individuals, with the proper 
guidance and information, may realize them. Accordingly, there will 
have to be as many different conceptions of the inherent value of a 
work of art as there are fundamentally different types of limiting con- 
ditions affecting the characteristic responses of considerable numbers 
of individuals. 

Such conditions vary, to a greater or less degree, from culture to 
culture and from psychological type to psychological type. Moreover, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere,® works of art resemble constitutions 
in the sense that, despite continuous and common centers of signifi- 
cance and value, they are constantly acquiring and losing levels of 
meaning and interest for the successive generations of men even within 
the same culture. 

For illustration, let us consider the bearing of the fairly well estab- 
lished fact of different types or levels of musical interest upon our 
problem. As Ortmann and Schoen have indicated, it appears that there 
are at least three fairly distinct ways of hearing a piece of music.7 To 
these correspond three types of listeners: the “‘sensorial,”’ the “per- 
ceptual,” and “imaginal.” The first type is largely limited to the im- 
mediate values of the sensuous qualities of individual sounds. For the 
sensorial listener, accordingly, the expressive significance of groups of 
sounds, which depends upon their being heard as groups, will be large- 
ly lost. The second type is capable of hearing a sequence of notes as a 
pattern. What he will hear, therefore, will be not simply a series of 
changes of pitch, volume, or timbre, but the unified gestalt which we 
call melody. And the expressiveness of such a pattern will be available 
to him only because he hears it as a melody. The third type involves 


* See “The Concept of Relevance in Aesthetics,” The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, VI (Dec., 1947), 152-161. 


*See Max Schoen, The Understanding of Music, pp. 78ff. 
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awareness not only of the notes and patterns which are present sen- 
sorially and perceptually but also of their relations to a wider context of 
sounds which are “heard” only in imagination. The ability to inter- 
polate such contexts imaginately is necessary if one is to respond 
aesthetically to such phenomena as tonality and the more complex 
forms of counterpoint as well as the extended and complex devices of 
variation, development, and return. 


How completely any given individual conforms to one of these types 
is, of course, a matter for speculation. No doubt many persons hear 
music, to a greater or less degree, on all three levels. To the extent that 
they exist, however, it becomes absolutely necessary to conceive of 
the inherent value of musical works of art as a variable function. Thus, 
if a person whose sensitivity to music is primarily “sensorial” or 
“perceptual” should constantly rank the music of Bach below that of 
Tschaikowski or Debussy, this might well be regarded as evidence 
that for such a type of listener the inherent value of Bach’s music is 
really lower than that of the other two. This will doubtless seem re- 
pugnant to some individuals ; but what it indicates, no doubt, is simply 
that they are listeners of a different type who find it impossible to 
imagine how music would sound or feel to anyone of different musical 
capacities. 


This does not in the least imply that we should reject the whole 
notion of inherent value, or that it is never possible, when someone 
says that “Night and Day” is a greater work than the Ninth Sym- 
phony, to reply meaningfully that he is wrong. It implies merely that 
there may be more than one order of inherent values among works of 
art, and that a given work takes precedence over another only from 
the standpoint of a certain type of qualified observer. If there are 
fundamentally and ineradicably different levels of aesthetic response 
for a certain species of art, it would be simply inhumane and contrary 
to the very purpose of criticism to insist that the inherent value of a 
work which demands an imaginal type of response is absolutely better 
than another which for an observer of another type would be much 
more rewarding. 

Perhaps even more important than such differences in psychological 
type are the cultural differences which determine the subjective con- 
texts of individuals in different ages and cultures. To say that such 
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differences are not inherent or that they may to a certain extent be 
overcome with education must not blind us to the fact that for every 
person there will remain, to a greater or less degree, limitations of 
cultural perspective which will render certain levels of significance in 
many works of art, more or less inaccessible to him. But, conversely, 
these same limitations will also function as conditions which will give 
him access to other works that are culturally more congenial. 

For this reason, therefore, every age and culture will have to deter- 
mine its own order of inherent values among works of art. This will 
probably not differ absolutely from that of the age which precedes it. 
And some works will obviously vary more from age to age than others. 
The fact remains, however, that the conditioned subjective contexts 
which determine the perceptual content of any aesthetic work of art 
vary enormously from culture to culture and epoch to epoch. And 
because of this, there cannot be any single or final determination of 
the inherent value of any work of art. 

This brings me to my final point concerning the relation of criticism 
to the public work of art. I have suggested that the inherent value of 
works of art has, so to say, a relative objectivity and independence of 
idiosyncrasies in personal taste or judgments of intrinsic value. But 
idiosyncrasy is itself a relative thing. What are regarded as the fugi- 
tive delights of an overrefined sensibility or overwrought imagination 
in one age may be prophetic of the normal inherent values of the next. 
Giited individuals, interested. only in déscribing responses which are 
based upon personal associations and ambiguities of sense and feeling, 
may nevertheless help to establish an evaluation of a work of art which 
gradually becomes the standard conception of its inherent value. 

Our experience of art, both personal and collective, is, to borrow a 
felicitous term from Professor Pepper, a “funded” experience.* Unlike 
automatic responses to physical stimuli, the later perceptions of a 
work of art are themselves functions, not merely of a general cultural 
and artistic context, but also of previous transactions with the work 
of art itself. In short, part of the subjective context of each individual 


*See S. Pepper, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, pp. 54ff., 142ff. Professor 
Pepper’s analysis of “the aesthetic work of art” in this volume is more detailed 
and sensitive to the complex theoretical questions involved in this thorny con- 
ception than any other discussion of the subject with which I am familiar. My 
own treatment, although in some respects different from his, is complementary 
to‘it — or is so intended. 
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encouriter with the work will be the earlier encounters, each of which 
leaves a fresh deposit of meaning and expression or, in the case of 
“perishable works,” a lowering of vividness and vitality.? So also, 
although the mechanisms of transmission and accumulation are ob- 
viously different, there is such a thing as funding in the responses of 
successive generations of critics. 

In a perfectly legitimate and intelligible sense, then, great criticism 
may be not merely’ judicial but creative. It is creative when it is able 
to articulate unobserved relationships between the elements, fresh 
meanings, and nuances of expression which, as they form part of our 
common heritage, raise a given work of art to new levels of signifi- 
cance and value which then become inherent in it. By what is, there- 
fore, only an appearance of paradox, we may regard judgments of 
inherent aesthetic value as objective and independent of the foibles of 
individual subjective conditions of appreciation, and nevertheless fully 
allow for the fact that certain persons may succeed in funding their own 
special apercus to their followers in such a way that through them the 
inherent value of a given work is thenceforth fundamentally altered. 
But there is no way of predicting when such a transvaluation may 
occur ; and no critic can by an act of fiat or foreknowledge guarantee 
that his personal vision will become even a part of the fund of signifi- 
cant enjoyment which most works of art accumulate (and lose) in the 
course of their development. 


Before concluding I should like to summarize briefly the present 
thesis concerning the distinction and relations between the practical or 
normative function of aesthetic judgments and their empirically verifi- 
able meaning. Above all, it cannot be too frequently urged that the two 
are logically independent of one another. No description of the content 


* Any full treatment of the subject of inherent values —as the present analysis 
does not pretend to be — must take into account the fact that with many highly 
delightful works of art, familiarity breeds contempt. When the degree of intrinsic 
enjoyment reaches its highest point on first acquaintance, it is often perverse and 
obtuse to conceive the inherent value of so perishable a commodity in terms of 
the satiety or boredom of a tenth encounter. In such a case a qualified observer 
must obviously be one who has never experienced the work before. Many delight- 
ful compositions of Mozart and Chopin are perishable in this sense, though their 


inherent value to a properly qualified observer is high enough to do them (and 
him) honor. 
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of a work of art and no judgments of either its intrinsic or its inherent 
value establishes, per se, any normative claim upon the rest of us to 
conform our tastes or appraisals to it. Nor is there any logically or 
empirically demonstrable reason why we should acquire or limit our- 
selves to the inherent values which, for our time and in our situation, 
may reside in works of art. The only thing that can give a normative 
meaning to such descriptive judgments and hence render them practi- 
cally relevant to our own experience is a desire on our own part to 
increase our understanding and enjoyment of works which others ap- 
pear to value more highly than ourselves. To admit that my taste is not 
as “good” as that of someone else would be pointless and a craven 
concession to the opinions of others, were it not for the fact that by 
improving or modifying my taste I may derive a richer satisfaction 
from the moments I have to give to the aesthetic experience of art. A 
correct evaluation of a work of art, therefore, is only implicitly and 
pragmatically normative; as such it establishes nothing beyond the 
fact that individual responses have proved enjoyable to a certain degree 
and that certain intermittent “objects,” which we call works of art, are, 
under the proper circumstances, likely to be satisfying to those who 
encounter them. It is we, and not the truth of the judgment, who give 
to it a normative claim upon our tastes. 
At the other extreme, it must be admitted that any judgment, leas 
ever false or incorrect, may function normatively, if it happens for 
whatever reason to “strike fire.” There may be, in fact, some persons 
who are so susceptible to the “glamour” of such words as “beautiful” 
that, even when they understand nothing by them and are completely 
oblivious of the objective reasons which might be elicited in support of 
an evaluation, they are disposed to prefer and to choose any work of 
art to which such words are ascribed. And there is nothing wrong with 
this so long as the works themselves provide genuine satisfaction. 
Judicial criticism, however, is not content simply to incite people to 
approve of works of art by whatever verbal means may lie ready at 
hand. It seeks, rather, to educate taste through the more rational 
means of objective analysis and the evaluation of the inherent values 
of works of art which presumably other individuals have shared or 
may confirm. From this standpoint, the criterion of success or appro- 
priateness in criticism is not simply the capacity of the critic to modify 
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the attitudes of others toward the works of art which are (from his 
standpoint) to be preferred or selected for appreciation; nor is it the 
capacity to make others accept one’s own standards and tastes. It is, 
on the contrary, the ability to make appraisals which may, and it is 
hoped will be, borne out by the experience of other individuals who are 
provisionally willing to accept the verdict and to follow the lead of the 
critic. 

In the moral sphere, a normative judgment is often regarded as 
successful or appropriate if it simply succeeds in reorienting our atti- 
tudes toward actions in a certain way. But the normative purpose of 
criticism is not action but aesthetic experience. Nothing is accom- 
plished, from an aesthetic standpoint, if taste is merely changed or 
“improved” without an increment of intrinsic value in our responses 
to art. The problem of the educator is thus not to instill in individuals 
a proper respect for the valuations of their betters; so much could be 
accomplished by a course in etiquette. What is required is relevant 
information concerning inherent values which may, with a modicum 


of good will and training, be incorporated among the recurrent intrin- 
sic values of the individual. 


At the normative level, therefore, we must be at pains to distinguish 
between the merely incitive functions of aesthetic judgments that may 
arouse attitudes of favor or disfavor willy-nilly toward works of art 
and their genuinely educational or aesthetic function, which is to direct 
the individual to sources of experience that will be aesthetically satisfy- 
ing to himself. The aim of critical persuasion thus has a distinctive 
normative function which is easily overlooked if we forget that the 
norms which it seeks to establish are aesthetic. 


These considerations also affect the problem of critical disagreement. 
In the moral sphere, again, where the primary aim is to remove dis- 
agreement and to produce adjustment or reconciliation, the function of 
judgment is accomplished when harmony again prevails. A moral 
problem, in short, is a problem for adjustment, and in relation to such 
a problem moral discourse performs the service of mediator. But this 
is not true in the case of normative aesthetic criticism. Aesthetic values 
are consummatory experiences; as such they afford relatively little 
occasion for moral conflict. Were it not for the fact that most people 
are capable of far richer and profounder aesthetic satisfactions than 
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those they presently enjoy, any sane person would simply prefer to 
allow existing differences to stand. The overcoming of critical disagree- 
ment is thus merely ancillary to the realization of aesthetic ends which 
lie beyond any considerations of conformity or adjustment in matters 
of taste. In the last analysis, as any critic sadly realizes, these ends 
cannot be instituted simply by the redirection of attitudes. The reason 
for this is that the aesthetic value of a work of art arises not from any 
decision or act of choice but from enlivening joy which comes, when it 
comes, largely involuntarily from our immediate response to the object 
itself. And in the end, it is the suasion of this object and not merely 
the persuasiveness of our judgments themselves which is the ultimate 
interest of aesthetic criticism. 


HENRY DAVID AIKEN 
Harvard University 
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THE GOOD LIFE’ 


HERE has been much talk in recent years of naturalistic ethics ; 
fi {pee many people have proclaimed themselves ethical naturalists 
or congratulated themselves on having formulated naturalistic theories. 
Such speculations often, to be sure, bear the marks of a belated dis- 
covery that there is no Santa Claus and reflect a hidden determination 
to retain the belief in what is symbolized by that kindly saint while 
masking the belief by emphatic pronouncement of so-called naturalis- 
tic terms. There have, nevertheless, been serious and persistent at- 
tempts to construct a naturalistic ethics. All of them, so far as I know, 
have failed of their objective, because they have lost the relevance to 
action which is essential to an ethical theory, or because they have not 
carried through into a detailed analysis of the phenomena of action, 
remaining interesting programmatic statements rather than completed 
theories, or, what is most usual, because they have been betrayed by 
the idealistic preconceptions which so thoroughly impregnate the mod- 
ern mind. 

Jordan’s The Good Life is impressive and fascinating because it 
seems, at last, to offer not merely a sketch or a diagram, but a full- 
bodied, substantial, solid naturalistic theory, complete with intricately 
contrived, delicately adjusted, and precisely fitted internal machinery. 
I say “seems,” because it is not labeled ‘naturalistic’ and because, 
never having seen an authentic specimen, I do not know what exactly 
the proper characteristics of naturalistic ethics are. It is evident, more- 
over, that Jordan had no intention of building a naturalistic theory and 
perhaps did not recognize his product as such; but that is not to the 
point, because we know that a naturalistic theory would not be the 
result of a subjective intention but would emerge rather as the unfore-— 
seen consequence of a tough, powerful mind’s arduous working over 
and over the facts of action to make what sense he could of them. 
Whether Jordan’s conclusions are properly such as to be tagged 


* The Good Life, by E. Jordan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), 
PP. 453. $5.00. 
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“naturalism,” and whether or not they are correct and adequate, his 
persistent, shrewd dissection of practice and his thorough examination 
of the distinctions and ideas commonly applied to action make this a 
book which adds something solid to our understanding of the life of 
practice and to our ability to formulate its problems perspicuously. 


It is, however, a very difficult book, partly because it is an ascending 
spiral of tight reasoning, returning again and again to the same topic, 
elucidating or modifying the previous treatment on the basis of inter- 
vening development of relevant distinctions and related points, but 
mainly perhaps because Jordan’s thought cuts across many of the 
usual ways of talking about ethical problems. Fairly early in the book, 
for instance, he proves a moral law ; and proponents of moral law will 
probably read into Jordan a good bit of their own convictions ; but it 
turns out that what he means by moral law and proof is removed by a 
series of subtle distinctions a long way from the usual meanings. 


A first step in understanding Jordan’s doctrine is to determine 
what problem or problems he sees as demanding solution by the 
moralist. His central problem is posed by considerations which may 
be stated roughly as follows, though an exact statement would require 
lengthy tracing of qualifications and distinctions. 


First, what needs attention, Jordan thinks, is the objective world. 
Action occurs in the world of things, it is what it is because of the 
kinds of object with and on which it operates, and its control through 
intelligence requires operation through objects. “We overlook and 
ignore the material world, the world of things, which alone may be 
valuable ; as a consequence the world of things organizes itself outside 
morality. We merely entangle ourselves within its blind and insentient 
processes and are crushed” (p. 433). 


How far Jordan pushes this point and how much importance at- 
taches to it may be suggested by negative statement. Feelings, at- 
titudes, or states of mind present no crucial problem for the moralist 
because they are indeterminate and unstable : 


The saintly attitude is beautiful, sometimes, and always impressive; but not 
everything that interests us may be called moral or good. Morality and goodness 
are questions of action, and action always implies objective or external means. 
What states of mind or attitudes are connected with action are accidental, that 
is, circumstances of the actor’s subjective history, and the feeling qualities are 
even more remote than accidental and are properly described as phenomenal 
(p. 432) ; 


because they are ineffective: 
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...in popular belief and in ethical theory there is assumed a “rational will” that 
is able by mere fiat to inhibit or suppress any tendency to action or to direct it 
into different channels from that which it normally follows. But no such specific 
“power” can be found, and the assumption of a “moral will” is the remnant of an 
old superstition if we mean by it that there is a thing which exerts force. ... 
The conclusion from these facts is, then, that what has traditionally been called 
“self-control” is of relatively little consequence as a constructive force in the 
good life....The average person therefore maintains his character largely 
because he has not had occasion to lose it, or because all or most occasions in 
his experience have been such as to demand that he hold on to it (pp. 401-443) ; 


and because insofar as they may nevertheless be regarded as subjec- 
tive virtues men are already fairly well equipped : 


The sensitive person who is generous and capable of large friendship — in short, 
the person who is whole and complete in the sense that he is all that a person can 
be or can be expected to be, whose relations to other people are all satisfactory 
and agreeable — this person is the ideal of thousands of years of thought and 
struggle and hope and at last is real and exists in many human beings everywhere. 
That is to say the good man is here, he came with Socrates and Jesus and 
Buddha, but he aiso comes with the millions of men who every day attain to 
friendliness and generosity and who exhibit in their acts and the things they 
create the sensitivity that fulfills all that can be required or expected of men... . 
That is to say, we have attained the good man, but we have not the good life 
(p. 428). 


The second consideration is that in the modern period both ethical 
theorists and popular thought have concentrated on feelings, attitudes, 
and states of mind. “The difficulty that has vitiated all ethical theory 
since Plato and Aristotle is the vicious assumption that an act is or 
may be an immaterial phenomenon” (p. 268). This assumption, which 
is perhaps traceable to the influence of religion and especially Protes- 


tantism, has dominated political theory and popular thinking as well as 
philosophy. 


Democracy is the assumption that the outward structure of life can be created 
and maintained by the persistent operation of our states of mind. It forces a 
purely subjective meaning upon the institution of agreement, contract, compact, 
and a psychological interpretation upon all the concepts of action, which, after 
all, represent the continuity and substance of life and culture. The fallacy here 
is the assumption that men may be held together and integrated into cultural 
wholes by means of their states of mind (p. 434). 


Action, then, has been formed by objects and objective circum- 
stances while men have attended to and argued about their attitudes 
and states of mind. It is not, however, physical objects or the natural 
world that now require attention. The important problem for the 
moralist is not a matter of technology. Technical problems, in Jordan’s 
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opinion, are fairly well solved, and through our present industry and 
technology we could provide for our needs. Moreover, the objects 
which form actions have for a long time been primarily cultural objects 
or institutions; and it is at the point of contact between nature and 
culture that control, which is the aim of ethics, can be achieved. The 
objects, then, in relation to which an ethical theory must be constructed 
are cultural objects or institutions which are intimately, though in 
complex ways, related to natural objects. 

The contemporary moral problem as specified by the preceding con- 
siderations, the problem which besets Jordan, is this: “We have a 
morality complete and perfect in our hearts and our states of mind, and 
we have the objective conditions for its realization in our industrial 
and religious and artistic and legal and political achievements, and yet 
the good life is prostrate and as yet unable to be born. Why ?” (p. 429). 

If this is the central moral problem, then the task of moral theory is 
to understand objects and the structure of objects as furnishing the 
material, the circumstances, and the possible outcome of action, and 
to understand action in terms of the capacities, processes, and relations 
by which the world of culture is imposed on and fused with the world 
of nature. The good life is the system of activities embodied in an ap- 
propriate world, which is largely the product of prior action and which 
is the main control of subsequent action. The objects which constitute 
the appropriate world must be specified in terms of the actions by 
which they are shaped, and the activities must be distinguished and 
directed by the objects which furnish both the circumstances and 
objectives. The main subject matter for ethical study is, then, culture, 
which mediates between two parts of the natural world, man as a bio- 
logical organism on one side and the physical world as environment 
on the other. 

Culture is the whole product of man’s experience, including science 
and the various aspects of practical life, such as the institutions of 
politics, industry, religion, and art. If, along with culture, we consider 
nature as a system of objects not produced by experience but upon 
which culture rests, then we have the domain of values. “If now we 
ask in what aspect of these systems we are to find the essence of value, 
or what quality or character distinguishes values, regarded as the 
works of man and as also the more elementary products of nature, we 
shall find that it is their peculiar relation to feeling. Feeling is then the 
primary substance of value, as the universal to which all objects are 
referred as individual, when regarded as the basis of culture” (p. 387). 

Though the domain of value may be differentiated by its relation to 
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feeling, this general reference to feeling, whatever its importance for 
metaphysics, has little importance for ethics. Neither actions nor the 
objects of action are discriminated or controlled by the reference to 
feeling. Feelings are not motives, or springs of action, or reasons for 
acting, or criteria for judging action. There is 


behind every act that background of feeling which supplies not only the arena 
and stage for the act but also the material or stuff out of which the act is to be 
made. It is this feeling-stuff that gives to the act its connection with existence, 
and through it acts are enabled to realize or materialize themselves, to have ob- 
jects. It is the function of the reason to direct the abstract process of embodiment 
in such ways as to issue in designed form. ...Feeling is in substance passive, and 
nothing arises from it except when it is vitalized from without. Feeling is not a 
cause but a material (p. 116). 


In a series of subtle discussions, which are in a way the most in- 
teresting part of the book, Jordan discards, as terms which might be 
useful in moral theory, such notions as “attitude,” “will,” “‘motive,” 
“intention,” and “purpose.” The general course of the argument is. 
that while these terms may appropriately be used to refer to general 
aspects of action they cannot be used significantly to designate causes 
| of action or ends of action. When they are used in an attempt to de- 
scribe or account for or evaluate specific actions or specific characteris- 
tics of action, they function as occult causes, as mythical entities which, 
abstracted from consideration of the objects and circumstances of ac- 
tion, are indeterminate and without consequences. This discussion, 
though Jordan does not refer to specific writers or doctrines, is a pow- 
erful criticism of much recent ethical theorizing. The argument, 
though associated with a very different logical theory, has marked 
similarities to. Dewey's doctrines, or to those doctrines as they would 
be if Dewey had freed himself more completely from Anglo-American 
idealism. 

Culture, as the subject matter of moral theory, is then not describ- 
able in terms of states of mind, or in terms of any supposed subjective 
or mental facts such as feelings, attitudes, purposes, desires, or wills. 
On the other hand, though culture is based on natural objects, it can- 
not be described in terms of physical objects considered in abstraction 
from action. Culture, in general, is man and the system of natural ob- 
jects and their relations to each other as modified by action. Now, it is 
Jordan’s contention, and more or less the center of his theory, that 
the modifications of the world and man and their relations resulting 
from action are themselves objects, that they are actual and real, and 
that they are not dependent in their existence or operation on the feel- 
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ings, attitudes, or mental states of individuals. On the contrary, the 
objects, or the objective structure of culture, furnish the facts through 
relation to which attitudes, feelings, and purposes, otherwise indeter- 
minate, subjective, and ineffective, may acquire shape, objective refer- 
ence, and effective contact with the real world. Cultural objects pro- 
vide the necessary conditions for action, the medium within which 
action occurs, and the terms by which significant objectives can be 
envisaged. 

The objective structure of culture is described by Jordan in terms 
of institutions ; but the central concept in his exposition is that of “the 
corporate person.” The corporate person is the good life, the moral 
person is the corporate person, and the moral act is the corporate act. 
“The only person that can act really is the corporate person” (p. 437). 

One is tempted to interpret Jordan’s concept of the corporate per- 
son as suggesting a group mind. This temptation must be resisted. 


We are now, and have been throughout the past centuries, accustomed to look 
upon the human being as essentially and primarily a collection of feelings, sensa- 
tions, desires, urges, etc. That is, we take, without question, the assumption that 
the “personality,” as the essence of the person, is nothing more than his sub- 
jective states of mind, included in which are the types of bodily movement neces- 
sary in maintaining those states of mind. We forget in this that the person so de- 
scribed could not act in any sense; that the person who acts is primarily a body, 
made up of physical substances presumably exactly similar to other physical 
substances. We also tend to overlook the fact that our mental states depend for 
their existence and their form upon the body in a very important sense. We have 
probably come to emphasize the mental factor here because we considered it the 
most likely basis for the explanation of the relations among persons that seem so 
important to us....But these assumptions of the easy communicability of our 
minds and the utter unassimilability of our bodies may be mistaken. ...The agree- 
ment of our minds is very much overdone, being limited to rather narrow areas 
in science and other purely intellectual connections. The supposed common will 
and public opinion upon which the order of society is assumed to be based is a 
myth. ...The traditional notion of person as a collection of mental states and 
characters leads, in practical life, to a great many difficulties and contradictions. 
We here reject it in its entirety and suggest instead of it the concept of the 
corporate person (p. 142). 


The corporate person is, then, an organization of bodies. “The 
‘social,’ or better, corporate public body is built on a basis of physical 
things, some of which are natural structures, and some are artificial 
or cultural structures. These physical things are of two types mostly, 
although all kinds of physical things enter in. The two types are hu- 
man bodies as the major natural structure, and property objects as the 
cultural structure” (p. 97). Property, which is related to things, 
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though it involves institutional organization, is the basis of the common 
life of men and of the association of individuals in a corporate body. 


The body of property and the will that is instrumented in it, once it has become 
institutionalized and incorporated in human affairs, is, then, the active agent or 
person, the person that is the ground of all interpersonal or “social” relations. It 
is the ultimate moral person....The system of “social” characters, the active 
relations inherent in the contacts of men, the habits, customs, traditions, instincts 
—all these are the mere subjective content of the will and are, by themselves or 
all together, powerless abstractions. They come into effective rule and power 
and control only as they become the effective force of corporate bodies of 
property objects (p. 146). 


As so far presented, Jordan’s theory offers a real, substantial, im- 
pressive alternative to current doctrines. It is something like Hegel 
with the theology left out, like Marx with the Hegel left out, like 
Dewey with the idealism removed, or like Veblen systematized and 
divorced from romantic mythology ; but it is different from any of these 
or any other recent theories. It is a solidly constructed naturalism. 
Since Jordan is probably correct in saying that most of us, especially 
the so-called naturalists who talk in terms of attitudes, interest, and 
feelings, have been entangled in an idealistic or subjectivistic ideology, 
it is a matter of some importance that we now have before us an 
authentic, full-bodied example of a naturalistic theory. We can examine 
it, become acquainted with it, and finally, but not yet, decide whether it 
is adequate to the facts and the most reasonable account of them. At 
any rate, it is a significant hypothesis and it provides a badly needed 
corrective for modern subjectivism. So far, however, the moral part 
of Jordan’s theory has not been explicitly presented. 

Jordan’s moral theory may best be introduced by reference to the 
biological capacities of man. These, according to Jordan, are work, 
reproduction, and play. Play, which is used in a broad sense to include 
art and religion, seems to be the capacity through the operation of 
which moral control and development occur ; and consideration of this 
capacity seems to furnish the main elements of Jordan’s moral theory. 
Work is important because it sustains the individual; and reproduc- 
tion is important because it maintains the supply of individuals; but 
both work and reproduction 


have in view the life of the individual considered independently of his relation 
to his world. For play, the relation of the agent to his world is the precise point 
of interest. It contemplates the organization of those relations into permanent 
systems which shall be as appropriate as possible to the physical conditions of 
human action. These objective systems are the institutions of life, and play is the 
essential institution-building activity of man....Play is of great importance 
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morally, since it is play as continuously creating and maintaining an institutional 
structure which makes the continued life of meaningful action possible. Since this 
is true, all, or nearly all, of our actions should be dominated by the play motive 
(pp. 92-93). 


Play is not merely the source of institutions but also furnishes the 
matrix from which criteria of action are derived. 


An act imposes upon its material (if appropriate to it) the forms of the ideas 
which motivate the act. So the act is essentially the setting up, in overt forms, 
of the ideas that constitute or make up the mind. It is in this way that action is 
the instrument of identification of mind and body and thus the causal agency 
behind institutions. It is a causal agency because the institution comes into 
existence as the unforeseen and unintended embodiment of the ideas; it is the 
unmediated expression of the form of the ideas and not of their content, so action 


in play is the creation in purposeless activity of bodies fit for these ideal forms 
(p. 93). 


Play is not only the creator of institutions but it “provides for the 
fitting-together of acts and their objects into the institutional struc- 
ture of life.” 

The crucial notion here seems to be that of action as imposing the 
form of ideas upon material, as a process in which material is formed 
into a designed object or ideas are objectified. The basic criterion of 
action is, then, whether action achieves designed objects, objects 
which are formed by ideas. More precisely, this is the essential char- 
acteristic of action — “In the genuine practical act the ideal relation at 
its basis is realized in the sense that it is embodied or incorporated in 
an object for which it is an appropriate structure and thus becomes a 
permanent feature of the world” (p. 18)— and the criterion is the 
degree to which this characteristic is achieved. 

This criterion is more fully developed by reference to art and reli- 
gion, which are higher forms of play. 


Then the function of art and beauty, considered as moral, is the aesthetic organi- 
zation of all the sensory and imaginative aspects of activity under forms supplied 
by the aesthetic contemplation. It is in this process, and this process only, that 
the issuing. of an act in an object is intelligible....Art and beauty thus function 
morally in a peculiar way in giving to life, in both its particular and its whole 
aspects, the character of the harmony which is the basis of all meanings of the 
good (p. 328). 


Art is both the significant component in all action and also furnishes 
the notion of good and the standard of goodness. “The good and the 
true must appeal to me by virtue of their sensuous and imaginative 
perfection in an object, and it is from this latter that we derive both 
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the notions of true and good. It is beauty that is the creative artist, the 
maker of the world out of chaos, and it is only beauty that can say at 
the end, “ ‘It is good,’ or can say of the judgment that it is good, ‘It is 
true’ (pp. 336-337). 

This aesthetic criterion is further developed in Jordan’s discussion 
of religion. Religion, which seems to be farthest removed of any action 
from contact with objects, exhibits the moral criterion, or the essential 
form of action, in its most purified state. The objects of religion seem 
to be ghosts of action, the skeleton of action being clothed merely in 
feeling ; and, when we look from the unsubstantial feeling to the skele- 
ton, we see the essential pattern and criterion of action. 

“The act of knowing religious objects carves them out of the in- 
definite possibilities of experience, gives them form and design, and 
endows them with the color of meaning....They are not ideas, cer- 
tainly not Ideas....They are ‘ideals,’ rather idols, images, symbols, 
graven on the scheme of the world by the sheer impulse of life” (pp. 
317-318). These religious objects exist only in culture or in practice 
and do not have independent existence. Because, however, they are 
a distillation of action, they exhibit action in its essentials. “They con- 
stitute, that is, an aspect of the content of the good when thought of 
as real and realizable in experience. But they constitute also the good. 
considered as the principle or norm which operates in the guidance 
and governance of action, and as the law of the good as the instrument 
by which thought about them is kept true to its own standards” (p. 
317). 

Religion does not, however, provide moral objects or patterns of 
action. Religious objects are symbols; and attempts to realize the 
symbols result in art forms. The essence of religion is ritual; and 
“ceremony, ritual, music, architecture, and sculpture. ..have no intel- 
ligible relation to what they are supposed to represent” (p. 321). 
Religion furnishes the ideal form of the perfect act. “And by a perfect 
act we mean one that is totally identified with its object” (p. 323). 

Religion, be it noted, does not provide perfection of action but mere- 
ly the ideal form of a perfect act. Action occurs in the real world of 
nature and culture, “Mind, as essentially active, completes itself or 
makes itself up in the objects of the external or practical world and is 
controlled only through the objects of the practical-world” (p. 309). 

If I have succeeded in understanding Jordan’s theory, then his 
basic criterion for action, his fundamental moral principle, is drawn 
from the fact that action is essentially a process of achieving designed 
objects, that is, objects which complete or fulfill ideas or meanings 
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generated by action. These ideas or meanings, thrown up by the sheer 
impulse of life, are in turn significant insofar as they can be incor- 
porated into appropriate objects. Actions in which such ideas are most 
appropriate to the material and in which the material is most com- 
pletely formed into objects adequate to the ideas approach the perfect 
act which is “totally identified with its object.” Action is best exempli- 
fied in play and its successful accomplishment is beauty and harmony. 

To this basic principle Jordan adds, however, certain subsidiary 
principles, which, as a matter of fact, are given considerable emphasis 
and indeed appear to furnish much of the distinctive content of 
Jordan’s theory. Two of these are central and almost run away with 
the show. 

One is that action does and should continuously increase and im- 
prove the conditions or means of action. This imperative does seem, 
indeed, to become the basis of morality and the substance of the moral 
law. “These moral principles are simply directions as to how to act in 
the way to create and maintain the whole good, the latter itself being 
the system of the objective conditions to action. The agent acts in order 
that it may be possible for agents to act” (p. 424). It would appear, 
then, that while the end of specific actions is the fusion of plan and 
material in a designed object, the over-all or general objective of 


action is simply the provision of increased resources and possibilities 
for further action. 

The second principle is that effective action, action which succeeds 
in realizing itself in objects, is possible only through the systems of 
institutions. Jordan insists, in fact, that the only effective agents are 


institutional structures, corporate persons. The individual can only 
think. 


The moral person is the corporate person, and the moral act is the corporate 
act. The only person that can act really is the corporate person....And we have 
noted in an earlier chapter that the primary moral obligation of the “individual” 
is the obligation to know and that his attempts at action will always be subjective 
and incomplete. We are now emphasizing the fact that every act is effected or 
comes into its object or end only when it implements itself in corporate struc- 
tures (p. 437.) - 


These two principles combine to furnish the essential theme and the 

main substance of Jordan’s doctrine. The essential theme may best be 
given by a lengthy quotation: 

The essence of the person considered as a moral agent is just this system of 


objective relations, relations whose terms are part of the structure of things, to 
which he gives expression in his acts. The person therefore becomes identified and 
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identical with the institutions of life, which are the common body of the multitude 
of persons regarded as active agents. Culture therefore is this system of persons 
as they have made themselves corporate in their objects. It is the medium in 
which the individual lives, and the instrument through which he acts, and in 
the absence of which his act can never be real. If the person as individual is to 
act, if, that is, he is to be a moral being, the source, the means, the materials, 
and the end of his act will be found within this corporate medium. It is the 
ultimate object of every act—every act intends or is designed to create and 
maintain this medium as the condition and ground of all action. An act thus 
creates; its own ground, and this is what is meant by spontaneity and the basis 
of any consistent theory of freedom. Virtue is thus objective in that it is objecti- 
fied and realized in its ultimate means, and, operating through these means, con- 
stitutes value or significance in corporate form, and this value is the essence of 

the end—the system of institutions. The person as moral agent thus identifies 

with the institution in which he lives, becomes, that is, the corporate person ~~ 
(p. 436). 


These principles, consequently, define the good life and determine 
the law of morality. The law of morality, as stated by Jordan, is: 


The good life posits a person or actor endowed by nature and by culture with all 
the capacities that are possible to him, with these capacities developed to their 
fullest possible degree; the person living in a world so organized and ordered as 
to guarantee to the person full and free access to all the means and instruments 
necessafy to the adequate and appropriate expression of his capacities and to 
the realization of his acts in satisfying objects (p. 50, and repeated with slight 
verbal changes on p. 441). 


The essentials of Jordan’s position, which have now been stated, 
are entangled with two other lines of thought, which though prominent 
are in a sense merely accidental; but before indicating these extrane- 
ous components, let us consider briefly the essential structure. 

Whether or not Jordan’s position should be called “naturalism” de- 
pends in large part on the meaning of that much abused word. At any 
rate, Jordan’s moral theory claims to be merely an analysis of the 
facts and conditions of action; and action is presented as proceeding 
from bodies and as consisting in the shaping of real objects. Even 
institutions are organizations of bodies and are grounded in and car- 
ried by the objects of real property. The basic if not the only test of 
action is whether or not it is really action — whether, that is, it does 
shape objects in the real world ; and the moral law is the projection of 
a drive inherent in action toward the cumulative provision of means 
for further action. 

Now, it seems to me that Jordan is correct in his insistence that 
moral theorizing that attempts to abstract from the conditions, the 
circumstances, and the objects of action is futile, subjective specula- 
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tion about occult, fictitious entities. To show that, nevertheless, his 
positive theory is inadequate I shall adduce just one fact, but that, I 
think, a decisive one. It is a consequence of Jordan’s theory, as he 
insists, that the individual cannot act. But the individual can act and 
can have real relations to other individuals. Recognition of this fact 
would force a radical correction of Jordan’s theory by the addition of 
a whole new dimension. Nevertheless, much of his essential analysis, 
though oriented to other conclusions by being set in a different theory, 
could be retained as sound. 

What I want to criticize specifically, then, is not the main structure 
of Jordan’s theory but rather two extraneous elements. Indicating 
that these are not logically bound to the main argument will constitute 
retrospective criticism of the central theory insofar as they mask its 
incompleteness. 

Despite the general rigor of his reasoning, Jordan seems at two 
points to fall easy victim to the romanticism which is endemic in 
modern thought. In the first place, he evidently assumes that his moral 
law really establishes a common end or compelling objective for -all 
men and that this common good is the ground of universal impera- 
tives or obligations. This common good is an organization of institu- 
tions such that all men shall have food, shelter, recreation, intelligence, 
books, love, truth, beauty — shall have full and free access to all the 
means and conditions necessary to development of their capacities 
and to the exercise of such capacities. 

This vision of the completely good life for everyone has subjective 
appeal ; but that such a good is exhibited as a common objective by a 
“simple description of the facts of life” is incredible. Let us suppose 
that Jordan has proved that action does have the inherent characteris- 
tic of increasing the means for further action, that the activities of all 
men, regarded collectively, may be summed up as essentially a process 
of cumulative improvement of resources for action, and even that any 
man, as a necessary condition to acting at all, must in some way 
participate in this process: nevertheless, Jordan has by no means 
established a common good to which all men are obligated and the 
recognition of which would posit a moral law. 

It may be that what the ordinary human being wants is ‘“‘a world 
in which all men may be good men, a world in which it is neither 
necessary nor inevitable that the majority of human beings born into 
it are already, at the moment of their birth, cut off and denied any 
access whatever to significant forms or degrees of goodness,” and it is 
certain that Jordan is passionately attached to the cause of attaining 
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“peace and plenty and happiness and prosperity and blessedness for 
everyone’; but these sentiments are not connected with Jordan's 
analysis of action to establish a common good by reference to which 
conflicts of interests, values, loyalties, ideals, and obligations can be 
resolved. Jordan’s heart is soft and his head is hard. His struggle to 
bring these two together has produced a profound and exciting book ; 
but he has not succeeded in accomplishing the synthesis. 


In the second place, Jordan assumes that recognition of the impor- 
tance of institutions furnishes a criterion for distinguishing between 
good and bad. He moves from “institutional” to “public” to “cor- 
porate” to “government” and projects a moral opposition between 
private interest and public control. In this opposition private interest, 
not as a subjective motive but as the lack of institutional order, is the 
source of evil and public control or institutional order is the good. 
Moreover, he comes close to identifying private interest with business 
and public control with government. 


The United States postal system came into being to accomplish ends that in- 
dividuals had designed but were incapable of realizing. And that failure is 
objectified in the private express systems. The modern utility corporation was 
called into being to do the purposes and wills of individuals, purposes beyond 
the power of the individual to secure. It is unfortunate that in their present stage 
of development they are still left in the hands of individuals, but the incompetence 
of the individual to direct them has been so abundantly demonstrated of late that 
their completer development into genuine moral persons is assured, Such bodies 
are designed to express the wisdom of the cultural whole, and this wisdom we 
-are coming to recognize in the public purpose....The fight is now on to deter- 
mine whether the industrial function shall be fully organized in corporate form 
(pp. 438-430). 


It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that this is what the book is 
really mainly about. What Jordan as a moralist sees as evil is the in- 
justice, disorder, and waste (‘‘a dissolute rich man will waste on a 
silly hobby or a depraving vice enough money in one night to educate 
a young man or woman’’) resulting from a dependence upon private 
interest and especially on the “for ages condemned system of exchange, 
money, and finance’; and what he sees as salvation is public control 
through political agencies by which the ‘corporate strength and intel- 


ligence of the whole people” achieve harmony and consistency among: 
all cultural institutions. 


Jordan’s passionate condemnation of individualism, democracy, and 
business and his glimpse of a society made whole by public purpose 
are not conclusions derived from or based on his theoretical analysis. 
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Both, in my opinion, are quite mistaken or, more accurately, illusory ; 
but in any case they are not derived from his indication of the de- 
pendence of action upon an institutional framework or from his brief 
discussions of institutions. They are, rather, Jordan’s personal demon- 
ology and mythology, reflecting a point of view within which he 
achieves a thorough, powerful, and illuminating rethinking of the 
fundamentals of ethical theory. 

To conclude, then, the problem of evil which bedevils him, his pre- 
scription for salvation, and even his specifically moral conclusions may 
be regarded as states of mind; and “what states of mind or attitudes 
are connected with action are accidental, that is, circumstances of the 
actor’s subjective history.” Nevertheless, many of the ideas thrown 
out by the sheer intensity of these subjective factors have been wrought, 
through patience, skill, and extraordinary intellectual force, into 
shapes appropriate to the material of action — designed objects or 
objective designs which now lie ready to hand, as natural or culture 
objects, for anyone to use. I know of few philosophical books which 
so well repay careful study. 


CHARNER PERRY 
University of Chicago 
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BRANDT’S QUESTIONS ABOUT EMOTIVE 
ETHICS 


HE points that Brandt has made in his recent paper, “The Emotive 

Theory of Ethics,’”? are all of great interest ; so I regret that space 
allows me to discuss only two of them: that about relevance, with 
which he concludes his second section, and that about the relation of 
emotive meaning to cognition, with which he begins. 


The question about relevance is essentially this: A man may judge 
socialized medicine unfavorably, his reason being that he would other- 
wise be ousted from his favorite club. I have called this sort of reason 
“relevant,” meaning no more than that it (1) in fact makes a difference 
to the man’s judgment. Brandt accepts this as a possible way of speak- 
ing, but points out that there is obviously another sense, and a com- 
mon one, in which such a reason can be called ethically “irrelevant.” 
And he asks, doubtfully, whether an emotive conception of ethics can 
take account of this latter sense. 


I suggest this answer: to say that a reason is “relevant” to a judg- 
ment is sometimes to say that the reason (II) ought to make a dif- 
ference to it. In this sense most people will agree that the man’s being 
ousted from his club is “irrelevant” to his judgment about socialized 
medicine ; for they will feel that his judgment ought not be influenced 
by such a consideration. 


Whenever we say what a man’s reasons ought to be, we are making 
a judgment of our own about the way he reaches his judgment. That 
is an important thing to do, but it is not a part of the specialized task 
that I have set for myself. I have tried not to judge but only to under- 
stand what goes on in ethics — my metanormative inquiry being itself 
nonnormative. So I have drawn conclusions about the reasons that are 
relevant-—I to ethical judgments, but not about those that are relevant- 
II. I can consistently recognize, however, and do in fact wish to recog- 
nize, a central place for the latter sense of the term throughout our 
ordinary discourse; for 1 see no ground for denying that “ought,” 
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used in defining it, functions in one or another of the ways that I have 
elsewhere explained, an essential part of its meaning being emotive.* 

Throughout my second pattern of analysis,* let me add, I can take 
account of a further sense — one in which a reason, when “relevant,” 
(IIL) stands in some logical relation to an ethical judgment. But this 
sense enters into my specialized study only in the way that sense II 
does: I must there speak about it but refrain from using it. Let me 
explain, though very briefly. A logical relation will hold between a 
reason and an ethical judgment only if it is made to hold by means of 
a persuasive definition.* If I should say, for instance, that “It is altru- 
istic” is relevant-III to “It is right,’ I should in effect be persuasively 
defining “right” with partial reference to altruism. And if my state- 
ment were questioned, I should have to defend it by leading others to 
accept the attitude toward altruism that my definition tended to ex- 
press or evoke; I could not defend it merely by appealing to what 
people commonly mean. Now to give and defend a persuasive definition 
is to take part in a normative issue, not to survey it. So a discussion of 
the reasons that are relevant-III to an ethical judgment, like a dis- 
cussion of those that are relevant-II to it, would lie outside the limits 
of my metanormative but nonnormative inquiry.® 


One must go beyond these limits, of course, to reach the problems 


that by common consent are central to individual and social life. If I 
have not yet written on these larger, normative problems, that is be- 
cause [ have not gotten that far. But my limited topic is by no means 
the only one that is interesting, or the only one that is “philosophical.” 
I say this to guard against a misunderstanding. So long as I stop short 
of using the normative terms — including even “relevant-II” and 
“relevant-III,” which give rise to problems of normative metaethics — 
I may seem to be trying to explain them away. But in fact I take their 
importance for granted, as any sane man must; and my effort to write 


*For the principle involved, which I am here applying to “relevance” as a 
special case, see my Ethics and Language (Yale University Press, 1944), ch. 
vii, sec. 2, particularly p. 158. I shall hereafter refer to this book as EL. 

*For an account of this pattern and of persuasive definitions, see EL, ch. ix. 

*I am ignoring exceptions like (1) and (2) mentioned in EL, pp. 115f. The 
first pattern judgments there do not involve persuasive definitions (see EL, pp. 
227f.) and yet are logically related to certain reasons. 

‘5 An inquiry remains nonnormative, however, when it considers what reasons 
would be relevant-III to selected second-pattern judgments if the corresponding 
persuasive definitions were made. I have dealt with that, and a number of related 
topics, in EL, ch. x. See particularly pp. 235ff., where it is explained that “two 
sorts of reason may occur in the second pattern.” 
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on ethics without using them is simply indicative of the specialized 
nature of my problems. 

Brandt may still ask, and properly, whether the use of “relevant—II”’ 
and ‘“‘relevant-III” really leads to normative issues, as I claim. But 
that is a larger question, on which I must await his further criticisms 
or suggestions. 

Let me now turn to the second topic I want to discuss — that about 
the relation of emotive meaning to cognition. I shall first introduce 
some half-technical terms : 7 

When we call a man a “thief,” and thus at once describe and con- 
demn him, the word has a (1) dependent emotive meaning to the 
extent that it tends to move the hearer by conveying to him a certain 
belief — namely, the belief that the man has the defining properties 
of “thief.” The word has a (2) quasi-dependent emotive meaning to’ 
the extent that it tends to move the hearer through the mediation of a_ 
belief which isn’t about that, but is about something else that the 
word merely suggests. Thus “thief” may suggest a furtive expression, 
even though that is not one of its defining properties. And the word 
has an (3) independent emotive meaning to the extent that it tends to 
move the hearer without the mediation of any beliefs that it calls to 
mind.® 

To say that a word has independent emotive meaning, let me make 
clear, does not imply that it lacks connection with all beliefs whatso- 
ever. Thus the emotive effects may have been conditioned by beliefs 
that once attended the word, these effects surviving long after the 
beliefs have ceased to attend it. Or again, the emotive effects may be 
causes, rather than effects, of certain beliefs — as when a child, 
frightened by the word “thief” before he quite knows what a thief is, 
may be led imaginatively to supply a number of beliefs that fit in with 
his mood. All that ‘independent emotive meaning” implies is that the 
‘emotive effects are not caused by any belief that immediately attends 
them.? 

Now the question at issue (if I may translate Brandt's “blind emo- 
tive meaning” and “cognitive field theory” into terms of my own) is 
this: It is logically possible that terms sometimes have, to a substan- 


*Compare EL, pp. 71-79. In the present paper I simplify my definitions for 
convenience. I consider only the effect of the emotive term on the hearer, for 
instance, ignoring its power to express the attitudes of the speaker. 

* As I conceive them, beliefs and attitudes are both of a dispositional nature. 
For a discussion of the somewhat idiomatic senses in which “cause” and “effect” 
apply to dispositions, see EL, pp. sf. 
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tial extent, an independent emotive meaning. But it is also logically 
possible, Brandt points out, that they never do — that all terms which 
seem to have it really have no more than dependent or quasi-dependent 
emotive meaning. To determine which of these possibilities is realized, 
he continues, is an empirical matter that can be settled only by fully 
controlled experiments, which have not yet been made. He then re- 
marks (and correctly) that I take a number of terms, including the 
ethical terms, actually to have an independent emotive meaning. So he 
asks whether I am not rash in going ahead of empirical evidence.® 

I must acknowledge, in answering, that I do not have as much 
evidence in support of independent emotive meaning as I should like, 
and that I should have been more explicit, in Ethics and Language, in 
saving so. But I do think there is some evidence which, if rough, is 
still sufficient to make my view more probable than not. 

In the first place, we know that most psychological phenomena are 
functions of many variables ; and we know that many of them are sub- 
ject to conditioning — that they arise from stimuli that at first were 
inessential to them, even in the absence of causes that were first essen- 
tial. It is not easy to believe, then, that attitudes are anomalous in these 
respects. It is not easy to believe that they are dependent on the one 
variable of cognition, and that they cannot become conditioned re- 
sponses to a stimulus, such as a word, in any way that frees them from 
this dependence. Thus one can extrapolate, so long as only moderate 
probabilities are in question, from the cases that have been studied ac- 
curately to those that cannot (or have not) been studied accurately. 

In the second place, a certain amount of evidence can be obtained 
from finding terms that have the same cognitive function but a differ- 
ent emotive function ; for their difference in emotive function will then 
have to be independent. Brandt objects to this, on the ground that we 
cannot be sure of, having genuine examples of such terms. We can, 
perhaps, find emotive antonyms that are cognitive synonyms in the 
sense that they would be defined, for purely descriptive purposes, in 
the same way; hence we can show that not all emotive meaning is 
dependent. But we cannot be sure that the emotive antonyms tend to 
arouse the same cognitive suggestions; hence we cannot show that 
their emotive difference is independent, rather than merely quasi- 
dependent. There can be no doubt that Brandt has located a difficulty ; 
so I must consider whether it can be avoided. 


* Henry Aiken raised a similar question in his review of EL. See Journal of 
Philosophy, Aug. 16, 1945, pp. 455-470. 
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I can, of course, explain why the evidence in question is hard to find. 
For suppose that a laudatory and a derogatory term should begin by 
having the same cognitive function. It is a consequence of my views 
that their meaning will soon change.? Any speaker will be inclined 
persuasively to define them, making the first retain only the aspects 
of its original designatum that he wants to praise, and the second only 
the aspects that he wants to disparage. Or if he does not change the 
strict designata, he will at least, for a similar purpose, allow the terms 
to build up divergent cognitive suggestions. Alternatively, he may 
change their emotive meaning by what I have elsewhere called “per- 
suasive quasi-definitions.””?° 

To account for the lack of evidence, in this way, is by no means to 
supply the evidence. But it shows us that we must look for terms 
whose special use makes them relatively immune to persuasive defini- 
tions and quasi definitions. The “four-letter terms” are in this respect 
(whatever a normative ethics may say about them) of great interest. 
All of them are emotive to the point of being forbidden, yet each has 
a cognitive synonym that takes its innocent place in any text on physi- 
ology. Only a part of their emotive meaning, then, is dependent. A 
perhaps larger part is quasi-dependent, since the four-letter terms have _ 
cognitive suggestions that their physiological counterparts do not. But 
the rest, it seems to me, is independent. For take the physiological 
terms and add other nonprofane adjectives to them until they have as 
elaborate a cognitive function as you please. Their emotive meaning 
will still fall far short of equaling that of their four-letter counterparts. 
One might hope to explain this difference as due not to independent 
meaning but only to our confident belief that the four-letter terms are 
forbidden, or to our confident belief that those who use them are re- 
leasing strong inhibitions, etc. ; but that would only lead us back to the 
same old problem of explaining why these terms are forbidden, or why 
those who are releasing strong inhibitions use just these terms rather 
than others. 

The two sources of evidence I have mentioned — extrapolation and 
direct comparison — do no more than point to independent emotive 
meaning as a linguistic factor to be reckoned with; they have only an 
indirect bearing on the terms of ethics, establishing their independent 
emotive meaning only with a modest probability. The question arises, 


then, whether that is enough for my purposes. Do I not need a proba- 
bility that is much higher ? 


“Compare EL, p. 73, ll. 14-17. “EL, pp. 277f. 
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I think that a modest probability is quite enough. For independent 
emotive meaning is peripheral to my views on ethics. If it should prove 
not to exist, I could restate my conclusions with reference to quasi- 
dependent emotive meaning, with a net result to ethics that is sub- 
stantially the same. I do not have to prove this to Brandt, who for the 
most part has said it himself ;"? but even so I want to develop the point. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that all seemingly independent 
emotive meaning is really quasi-dependent. In that case, when A calls 
X “good” and B calls it “bad” (1) the emotive meaning of the ethical 
terms must not be neglected ; for it will be distinct from the cognitive 
suggestions on which it depends, and will still be essential in showing 
that (2) an ethical issue involves (at least in part) a disagreement in 
attitude. Nor will it follow that A and B can settle this disagreement by 
testing the cognitive suggestions on which their emotive meanings 
respectively depend, to determine which of them hold true of X ; for 
the men may be subject to individual differences, the cognitive sugges- 
tions that arouse A’s favor, and those that arouse B’s disfavor, all 
being true of X, and hence simply different, rather than incompatible. 
Thus the quasi dependence of the emotive meaning has no implications 
regarding the possibility of a rational solution of the ethical issue ; and 
as usual, (3) a disagreement in attitude can be settled by reasoning 
and inquiry only if it is rooted in a disagreement in belief, as it may or 
may not be. Finally, the cognitive factors that are causally related to 
the attitudes of A and B will presumably not be limited to the sugges- 
tions that immediately attend their ethical terms ; so again and as usual, 
(4) the reasons that are relevant-I to ethical judgments have a special 
sort of variety and complexity in their subject matter. Even if I were 
mistaken about independent emotive meaning, then, the conclusions 
that are central to my conception of ethics — those which T have just 
numbered (1) to (4), and which distinguish ethics from a descriptive 
science — would not be affected. 

If one defines “persuasion” (as I have) as a use of language that 
tends to move people without the mediation of beliefs, then the denial 
of independent emotive meaning will be tantamount to the denial of 
persuasion. But there will still be near persuasion, so to speak, in 
which the quasi-dependent emotive meaning of terms is used to move 
people, the cognitive suggestions involved being accepted without 
examination. In particular, there will still be near-persuasive defini- 
tions. Thus, if a strongly laudatory term which initially designated X 


" Brandt, op. cit., p. 300. 
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is defined to designate Y, its quasi-dependent emotive meaning (along 
with its cognitive suggestions, of course) may survive this change, and 
tend to represent Y in a better light. Should we give such a definition, 
let me add, and lead a hearer to accept it, we need not be misrepre- 
senting the facts of the case. Initially, to be sure, he may accept our 
definition only because he believes, and perhaps erroneously, that 
whatever the term suggests to him holds true of Y. But suppose that 
in supporting our definition by reasons we correct this error, in its 
place giving him information that is true of Y. And suppose that this 
information builds up, for the term, new associations, these continuing 
to move him favorably. He will then be led to accept our definition 
(and the attitude to Y that it evokes) without being misled about the 
facts of the case. The near-persuasive definition, like any persuasive 
definition, will be a convenient verbal device for introducing a discus- 
sion that may involve disagreement in attitude. (Note, in this example, 
that we shall have retained the laudatory quasi-dependent emotive 
meaning, even though we shall have changed both the term’s cognitive 
suggestions and its strict descriptive meaning. ) 

In brief: I have answered this second question of Brandt’s (1.¢., the 
question that he discusses first) by saying that there is a probability in 
favor of independent emotive meaning, though the probability is a 
moderate one. And I have added — here developing, for the most part, 
the implications of his own remarks — that after all it really doesn’t 
matter, so far as the essentials of my conception of ethics are con- 
cerned. 

Yet Brandt is much to the point in raising the question. For the topic 
of independent emotive meaning is attended by many empirical dif- 
ficulties, and should be discussed with the full scientific caution that he 
demands. It may be important to subjects that lie outside of ethics, 
such as the theory of poetic language. And although it is of minor 
rather than major importance to an emotive conception of ethics, I 
must acknowledge that it deserves more attention than I have given 
to it. 


CHARLES L. STEVENSON 
University of Michigan 


STEVENSON’S DEFENSE OF THE 
EMOTIVE THEORY 


AM NoT wholly convinced by some of Stevenson's arguments in the 

foregoing communication, and I wish to comment on (1) whether 
he has satisfactorily analyzed “ethical relevance,’ (11) whether his 
view that four-letter words establish the existence of blind emotive 
meaning! is well-founded, and (III) how much difference it would 
make to his ethical theory if he abandoned the claim that there is blind 
emotive meaning. 


I. ETHICAL RELEVANCE 


Stevenson agrees that we often say, justifiably, that people's ethical 
opinions are changed by irrelevant considerations. He agrees further 
that it is up to the emotive theory to provide an analysis of “relevance” 
in this sense. He then proposes two analyses, con-istent with the 
emotive theory, which he regards as satisfactory for the use of “rele- 
vance” in this context. I confine myself to the first of these (his “rele- 
vance-II’’), partly for reasons of space, and partly because Stevenson 
himself holds that his first-pattern analysis is not inadequate as an 
account of ethical language, so that it is not unfair tp discuss only 
that analysis of “relevance” which goes along with a first-pattern 
analysis of ethical terms. 

Stevenson says that “You have been moved to disapprove socialized 
medicine by an ethically irrelevant consideration” means the same as, 
“You have been moved to disapprove socialized medicine by a con- 
sideration which ought not to have made a difference.” Is this true? 
Well, we may properly ask, in which sense is “ought” being used ? (1) 
If he is using “ought” in a sense which implies moral obligation or 
blameworthiness, then the analysis is unsatisfactory unless a change 
of moral conviction is a deliberate act, which seems implausible. (2) 
But perhaps he is using “ought” in the (alleged) purely emotive 
sense, as fits the first-pattern analysis. This again seems unsatisfactory. 


*To say that a word has “blind emotive meaning” is to say that it has a dis- 
positional capacity to arouse emotive effects of substantial order, in certain 
circumstances, independently of any alteration the hearing of it introduces into 
the cognitive field (except for the sensory presence of the word itself). 
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For suppose I hate socialized medicine myself and am delighted to have 
a person converted to the good cause by any means. Then might I not 
approve of his conversion, all the while recognizing that it had been 
brought about by an irrelevant concern? (3) Or again, take “ought” 
in the sense of “morally fitting,’ “morally suitable.” Here again it 
seems not self-contradictory to suppose that a person ought to be 
moved by an irrelevant concern. Let us suppose that, during the last 
war, Roosevelt was trying to arouse public opinion to favor the de- 
stroyer deal with Britain, but was convinced that public opinion was 
not yet ready to appreciate the moral issues, and hence decided it best 
to proceed to move opinion by appeal to some irrelevant issues. Would 
it be self-contradictory to say that it is morally fitting that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the public be influenced by such concerns? I fail to see it. 
I agree that, other things being equal, it is better for a person's 
opinions to be swayed by relevant considerations, just as I think it 
better for a person to have true opinions rather than false ones. But 
this opinion of mine does not seem like belief in a tautology. (4) But 
perhaps Stevenson thinks there is some sense of “ought” or other 
(which would include emotive meaning essentially) that will do the 
trick and is issuing a challenge to us to show that there ts not any 
such sense. Now I agree that it is logically possible that there is such a 
sense, but I do not know how to decide whether there is or is not, until 
I have been able to find it. If Stevenson has thought of such a sense, 
he ought to tell us something about it, give us some examples in which 
it occurs, and so on. Until he has done this, I think it fair to incline 
toward the view that there is no such sense. 


II. FOUR-LETTER WORDS? 


Stevenson suggests that the case for biind emotive meaning has con- 
vincing support in the emotion-evincing and emotion-evoking proper- 
ties of four-letter words. However, the facts about the use of these 
words do not unambiguously support the emotive theory, as I shall 
now show. 

Stevenson has to prove that the hearing of these words produces an 
emotional effect which cannot be attributed to changes that the hearing 
of them introduces into the cognitive field, and he proposes to do this 
by showing that their emotional effect is very different from that of | 
technical physiological expressions (perhaps very long ones) which 


* His argument from “extrapolation” might be strengthened by citing the fact 


that hearing a familiar hymn causes an intense swelling of emotions, in some 
circumstances. 
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have the same cognitive significance. But does he succeed in showing 
that such technical expressions would affect the cognitive field in the 
same way as the four-letter words? (1) The hearer apprehends the 
act of uttering one of these words as forbidden, or morally wrong, or 
insulting to the person addressed, or offensive to the feelings of other 
persons within hearing; he does not so apprehend the uttering of 
technical expressions. Let me illustrate the situation through a some- 
what similar one. I once lived, in Germany, with an eminent titled 
professor, Freiherr Professor Friedrich. ...If I had addressed him as 
“Friedrich,” there would have been plenty of emotional reaction, not 
on account of any blind emotive meaning of the proper name “Fried- 
rich,” but because the act of a youthful American boarder addressing 
him in that manner would have been an affronting presumption. I 
suggest that the act of using a four-letter word functions, to some 
extent, in a similar way ; uttering technical terms does not. Stevenson, 
I believe, admits this as a possibility, but claims that the proposal 
“would only lead us back to the same old problem of explaining why 
these terms are forbidden... .’’But is it the same problem? There is a 
problem, an historical one, of how it came about that the use of certain 
words came to be forbidden, or thought morally wrong, or regarded 
as insulting, in our society; and there is another problem of how we 
individually come to find out that they have this status. But the ex- 
istence of these problems does not conflict with its being the case that, 
now, our hearing someone do something which we believe to be for- 
hidden, wrong, offensive to others, or insulting to the person ad- 
dressed, is the cause or part cause of an emotional reaction. (2) These 
terms are rich in imagery. If you try to find a technical expression 
which produces the same imagery, you have to pick an impossibly long, 
complicated, unfamiliar expression about which the average man has 
to think hard in order to understand it at all. Such expressions cannot 
be expected to have the same effect by their piecemeal alteration of 
the cognitive field, as do the four-letter terms, which put the whole 
thing into one package ; there is about the difference between the two 
that there is between attacking a tank with an armor-piercing shell 
and hitting it with the same weight of metal in shotgun pellets. (3) 
Both the four-letter words and technical expressions make forbidden 
references, but the former terms do it openly with the emphasis on the 
forbidden aspect, whereas the latter do it guardedly, apologetically, 
with the emphasis off the forbidden area. As an instance of differences 
in emphasis, it has* been pointed out by linguists that the expression 
®K. O. Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes (1925), p. 114. 
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“the bare seat” is less objectionable than some others we could think 
of, because it brings to the fore the sitting function. 

In any case, it is only in some contexts that these terms evoke an 
emotional reaction different from technical terms. When they occur 
in scientific articles (such as a psychiatric article on obscene limericks), 
or in the King James version of Genesis, the emotive effect is negligi- 
ble. If the terms arouse emotions automatically, why do the effects fail 
to occur in certain cognitive contexts? The same question might be 
raised with respect to the diversity of the emotions involved. The emo- 
tions evinced (anger, disgust, annoyance?) may be very different 
from the emotions aroused (disapproval?), and in any case it does 
not seem that the terms are associated with specific emotions, as we 
might have expected they would be. 

These difficulties underline the fact that Stevenson has not given 
us any test by which we can discriminate the blind emotive effects of 
a term from those dependent on the cognitive field. It is necessary to 
be able to do this, before we have a right to assert that there is blind 
emotive meaning. I do not wish to deny that there is blind emotive 
meaning ; indeed, perhaps there is. But it is clearly up to those who 
actively advocate an emotive theory of ethics to show that there is some 
reason why we ought in general to believe that there is such a thing 
as blind emotive meaning, or at least to show how, conceivably, we 
might find out. 

Even if Stevenson is right in supposing that four-letter words have 
blind emotive meaning, there is a long way to go to show that ethical 
terms have it. For there are great disparities between the uses of the 
two kinds of terms. (a) I do not suppose he would claim that four- 
letter words build up attitudes in the dispositional sense as opposed to 
evoking feelings ; but moral terms are supposed to do this. (b) More- 
over, if I use a four-letter term, the emotion evoked is liable to be an 
unfavorable one directed at the speaker; whereas, according to the 
emotive theory, if I use an ethical term, the emotion is supposed to be 
directed at the subject of which the ethical term is predicated. These 
differences need more attention, if the blind emotive meaning of four- 


letter words is to be evidence that ethical terms have blind emotive 
meaning. 


Ill. THE EMOTIVE THEORY WITHOUT BLIND 
EMOTIVE MEANING 


Stevenson asserts, and I agree, that the issue of blind emotive mean- 
ing is logically independent of some others of his main claims about 
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ethics, particularly the thesis that ethical disagreements involve dis- 
agreements in attitude. He admits that, if he abandoned blind emotive 
meaning, his precise account of “persuasion” and “persuasive defini- 
tion” would have to be altered, although he argues that something 
rather like this, at least in practical effect, would be the case (“‘near- 
persuasion,” “near-persuasive definition’’). 

I wish to point out that, if blind emotive meaning is abandoned, it 
is misleading to keep the term “emotive meaning” at all. This is 
because of the definition of “meaning,” which he gives as follows: 


The meaning of a sign...is rather a dispositional property of the sign, where 
the response, varying with varying attendant circumstances, consists of psycho- 
logical processes in a hearer, and where the stimulus is his hearing of the sign. ... 
A sign’s disposition to affect a hearer is to be called a “meaning”...only if it 
has been caused by, and would not have developed without, an elaborate process 
of conditioning which has attended the sign’s use in communication.‘ 


Now, if there is no blind emotive meaning, the emotive effects of a 
term will all be produced by alterations which the hearing of the term 
introduces into the cognitive field. But the nature of this emotive effect 
will also depend on what dispositions the hearer happens to have to 
react to such changes in his cognitive field. Thus the (indirect) 
emotive effect of the sign will depend on previous experiences (etc. ) 


which define the hearer’s tendency to react to certain features of his 
cognitive field. But the process by which the hearer acquires his 
tendency to react emotionally to certain changes in his cognitive field 
will have nothing whatever to do with the “elaborate process of con- 
ditioning which has attended the sign’s use in communication.” In 
other words, learning the language is one thing ; acquiring a disposi- 
tion to react emotionally to features of the cognitive field is quite 
another thing. Stevenson's definition of “meaning” ties this word to a 
dispositional capacity to affect people, derived from the process of 
learning and using the language. But, in case blind emotive meaning 
were dropped, “emotive meaning” would refer to a dispositional 
capacity to affect people, definitely not derived from the process of 
learning and using the language. 

Stevenson might say, and perhaps it is true, that it is useful to have 
a term which designates a word’s capacity to elicit favorable (or un- 
favorable) reactions in most people, irrespective of the fact that the 
term may have different cognitive effects on them. Only it seems wise 


* My italics. Ethics and Language, pp. 54, 57. See also “Meaning: Descriptive 
and Emotive,” Philos. .Rev., LVII (1948), 120ff. 
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to reserve the word “meaning” for the concept expressed by Steven- 
son’s definition cited above, which is at least approximately the sense 
of “meaning” in ordinary speech. “Emotive meaning,” if blind emo- 
tive meaning is abandoned, would involve a confusing deviation from 
that definition, and I think that particular expression ought to be 
avoided ; similarly, I think it misleading to use the expressions “de- 
pendent emotive meaning” and “quasi-dependent emotive meaning,” 
which Stevenson employs frequently in the course of his book. 


RICHARD B. BRANDT 
Swarthmore College 
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A NOTE ON THE ARROW IN FLIGHT 


HE PARADOX of the flying arrow starts from the fact that at all 
Pee during its flight a flying arrow is to be found in a given 
place. As there is never an instant during that flight when the arrow 
does not have a fixed location in space, there is never an instant during 
which it can be said to be in motion. Location at a definite point in 
space is the characteristic of bodies at rest, and if it is true that a 
moving body is at every instant so located its “motion” can only be 
interpreted as a series of consecutive “restings.” 

The assertion that the arrow is in a definite position at all times 
and the conclusion that it cannot be in motion go hand in hand to- 
gether, and whoever finds the latter difficult to accept must scrutinize 
its premise with an especially sharp eye. In particular he would do well 
to examine the implications of the phrase “all times” or, if you like, 
“every time.”” The individual members of a group or collection have a 
way of possessing logical properties which the group or collection does 
not, and vice versa; and, if at each moment composing the totality of 
moments during which an object is in motion the object’s location is 
fixed, it by no means necessarily follows that its location has been 
fixed during the space of time represented by those moments as a 
whole. To be sure nothing is to be found in the flight, looked at piece- 
meal, but fixed locations. But when we ask whether an arrow has been 
“in motion” during its flight we ask whether it has been in motion 
during the total time of its flight — that is to say, during the amount of 
time represented by the moments of the flight taken together, in their 
character as a group. It may be that at second! of its flight the arrow 
is in a given position, and that at second? it is again in a given, though 
different, position. But what about second’ and second? together, in 
association with each other? What about the two seconds that they 
compose — is the arrow in a given position for it? This question is 
independent of the question of whether or not the arrow is in a given 
position for each second. Its position might be fixed for second,’ fixed 
for second,” and yet not fixed for second!-and-second?: For it is not 
the case that the attributes and relations of a group necessarily apply to 
each of its members, or that the attributes and relations of the mem- 
bers apply to the group. To argue that what is true of each second in a 
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two-second interval is true of the two-second interval is to fall victim 
to the fallacy of composition. 

In the paradox of the flying arrow this error makes its appearance 
in the statement that at a given. moment the arrow is always at a given 
position. Undoubtedly at the first second of a three-second flight, to 
take an example, the arrow is in a given position. But this is only a 
half-truth. The arrow is in position’ not only during second! but also 
during the group of seconds of which second! is a member. Jn being at 
position’ during second! the arrow is also being at position’ during 
what includes second.! Now the same thing is true of the two follow- 
ing seconds of the flight. In being at position? during second? the arrow 
is also at position? during the three seconds in which second? is in- 
cluded, and at position,* again, during the same three seconds, which 
include second® also. It follows that in addition to saying that the 
arrow is at position! during second,! etc., etc., we can also legitimately 
say, “The arrow is at position’ during three seconds; the arrow is at 
position? during (the same) three seconds; the arrow is at position® 
during (the same) three seconds.” Thus, the expression “three sec- 
onds,” which symbolizes the seconds concerned in their character as a 
group, represents a stretch of time during which the arrow is to be 
found not in one position but in three. In second! the arrow’s location 
is determinate, in second? the arrow’s location is determinate, and in 
second® the arrow’s location is determinate; but in ‘“second!-second?- 
second*” its location is not determinate. 

Consequently, it is not true that at all times, or every “time,” during - 
it flight, an arrow is in a given position. A group is a different thing 
from the individuals which compose it, and the argument against mo- 
tion enumerates only individual units of time, not those units taken 
together. Inasmuch as the latter constitute a “time” during which the 
arrow is not at any one spot, it cannot be said that the arrow is “at 
rest” during that time. The concept of motion as a series of consecu- 
tive “restings” is based on a failure to realize that individual time 
units are not all the “times” involved in measuring the motion of an 
object. Over and above those units, and embracing them, there is 
always a different “time” involved, for which the concept does not 


hold. 


LEONARD GREENBERG 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. (Amsterdam, August 11-18, 1948.) 
Vol. I, Fascicules I and II. Edited by E. W. Beru, H. J. Pos, and 
J. H. A. HotiaKk (assistant editor). Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 1259. $9.00. 


The Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy 
is a tribute to the intellectual vitality of the world’s philosophers, es- 
pecially the Europeans. The papers in the Proceedings are almost 
uniformly good in quality, and a reader would scarcely suspect that 
many of the authors had so recently experienced the horrors of Na- 
zism and war. Yet we are reminded of this fact by the dedication of the 
Proceedings to Leonard Polak, a Dutch philosopher who was to have 
served as president of the Tenth Congress, but who died in a German 
concentration camp in 1941. We are reminded, too, of the suffering 
of European philosophers by the appended list of names of some fifty 
. Polish philosophers who died “victimes du nazisme.” 

The Proceedings consists of 344 papers, though the majority are 
clearly abstracts. Twelve of the authors contributed two papers each. 
Ninety-one of the writers were not present at the Congress. The papers 
are in French, English, German, Spanish, and Italian in this order of 
number. 

The Proceedings lacks a good table.of contents, and there is no index 
at all. The contents does not list individual papers or authors, but gives 
chiefly subject-matter headings. There is a list of the authors at the 
end of Fascicule II, with page references but no titles for the papers. 

Proofreading was not good; there are noticeably more misspellings 
in the Proceedings than are usually found in a scholarly work. With 
this carelessness is combined some incorrectness in dates. On page 
1076, for cx. ple, we see that Plato was born in 429 or 427 B.c., but 
that his three voyages to Syracus (sic) occurred in 487, 467, and 461 
B.C. 

The philosophical scope of the Proceedings can best be indicated 
by listing the headings of the contents for both fasciciules : 

I, Inaugural Session (speech by Professor H. J. Pos, pp. 1-10) ; 
II, Plenary Sessions (11 papers, pp. 11-98); III, “Entretiens de 
l’'Unesco” (12 papers, pp. 99-150); IV, “Man, Mankind and Hu- 
manity” (24 papers, pp. 151-227); V, “East and West” (11 papers, 
pp. 229-276); VI, “Man and Religion” (11 papers, pp. 277-314); 
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VII, “Metaphysics and General Ontology” (38 papers, pp. 315-426) ; 
VIII, “General Theory of Values” (12 papers, pp. 427-464); IX, 
“Ethics” (11 papers, pp. 465-498) ; X, “Aesthetics” (14 papers, pp. 
499-549) ; XI, “Philosophy of Law” (17 papers, pp. 551-600; end of 
Fascicule I) ; XII, “Logic and General Methodology”’ (25 papers, pp. 
605-697) ; XIII, “Symbolic Logic and Philosophy of Mathematics” 
(31 papers, pp. 699-799) ; XIV, “Philosophy of Nature” (20 papers, 
pp. 801-875) ; XV, “Biophilosophy” (10 papers, pp. 877-903) ; XVI, 
“Philosophical Problems of Psychology” (12 papers, pp. 905-938) ; 
XVII, “Philosophy of Language” (4 papers, pp. 939-954); XVIII, 
“Philosophy of History” (14 papers, pp. 955-999); XIX, “Philo- 
sophical Problems of Sociology and Etnology”’ (sic) (17 papers, pp. 
1001-1053) ; XX, “History of Philosophy” (47 papers, pp. 1055- 
1216) ; XXI, Appendix (3 papers, pp. 1217-1252) ; and XXII, List of 
Authors (pp. 1252-1258). 

Judging from these contents, one would not be inclined to suppose 
that much of an attempt was made by the organizers of the Congress 
to center the papers in any special fields. It appears, on the contrary, 
that authors simply presented papers of their own choosing and that 
they were then placed in the Proceedings by the editors under what- 
ever seemed the most convenient headings. There is certainly much 
diversity in Section II, the Plenary Session’s papers, though under 
other headings the papers have been grouped by subject matter. 

The Plenary Session’s papers begin with three views of man: “Der 
Mensch in griechisher Anschauung,” by K. Kerényi; “Das mittelalter- 
liche Menschenbild,” by A. Dempf; and “L’ Homme copernicain,” by 
A. Banfi. Of these papers, Dempf’s is most interesting, for he at- 
tempted to discover what the people of medieval times thought of them- 
selves. This apparent unity of subject matter is rudely shattered, 
however, by the fourth paper, “‘Postulates of Scientific Inference,” by 
B. Russell. This material appears in its wider context in Russell’s 
book, Human Knowledge,’ but this abstract states the postulates that 
are, in Russell’s belief, “required to validate scientific method” (p. 
34). Russell’s paper is followed by others quite unrelated in subject 
matter: P. Bernay’s “Die Erneuerung der rationalen Aufgabe,” in 
which the writer argues for a modified rationalism; C. Werner's 
“L’ Homme et la religion,” in which he asserts that “L’ Homme est es- 
sentiellement un étre religieux” (p. 51); L. De Raeymaeker’s “Le 
Climat chrétien et la philosophie” ; R. Coulborn’s “The Concept of the 
‘Conglomerate Myth’: A Speculative Thesis concerning the Place 
of Religion in History”; an unusually fine paper by K. R. Popper 
entitled “Prediction and Prophecy and Their Significance for Social 


*New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948 (see pt. VI). 
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Theory,” in which the author not only defines the function of the 
social sciences but drives some deadly shafts into the body of Com- 
munist views on “scientific” prediction; R. Bayer’s “La Naissance du 
poétique et l'age des valeurs’; and finally G. Calogero’s “Verité et 
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liberté. 


Section III, “Entretiens de I'Unesco,” consists of papers chiefly on 
moral and humanitarian subjects, some of which were read at one or 
another of the three meetings attended by representatives of Unesco 
and the Congress. In this section of the Proceedings are papers by 
John Dewey, “Has Philosophy a Future?” ; by H. Frére, “Bases posi- 
tives de la dignité humaine” ; by Sv. Ranulf, “Political Significance of 
the Doctrine of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft”; by E. Minkowski, 
“Nature, animalité, humanité, bestialité” ; by B. Stokvis, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Collective Guilt Complex in Antisemitic Aggression” ; by 
A. Petzall, “The Individual as the Basis for Law”; by A. E. Heath, 
“A Scientific Basis for Freedom”; by M. Novak, “Equisse d'une 
théorie de 'humanisme” ; by A. Kolman, “The Tasks of Contemporary 
Philosophy in the Struggle for New Humanism”; by Paul A. Schilpp, 
“A Challenge to Philosophers in the Atomic Age,” which is a dogmatic 
but interesting statement of the three duties of philosophers; by N. 
Lubnicki, “Individualisme et démocratie”; and, finally, by Marten 
Ten Hoor, “An Approach to an Ethics of Democracy.” 

After Section III, the subjects considered are fairly well indicated 
by the section headings themselves, so no further attempt at inclusive 
listing of papers will be made. 

In Section IV, “Man, Mankind and Humanity,” Sidney Hook calls 
attention to the “failure of nerve” he perceives in much current philoso- 
phy, theology, and literature —a dependence upon something above 
human nature. Hook vigorously defends, in contrast, a naturalistic 
outlook. Twenty-three other papers complete this section: several of 
them discuss aspects of “humanism”; all of them are concerned with 
man. 

Section V, entitled “East and West,” is, as might be expected, a set 
of papers on the religions of India, China, etc. This section is begun 
by C. Mao with a paper, “Deux principes fondamentaux du Confucian- 
isme” and is followed by a paper by H. Dubs, “The Development of 
Altruism in Confucianism.” O. Graf of Shanghai has an interesting 
paper, “Chu Hsi und Spinoza.” Chu Hsi was a neo-Confucianist 
(1131-1200 n. Chr.), sometimes called the Chinese St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose idealistic pantheism is compared by Graf to Spinoza’s 
views. Indian philosophy also comes in for consideration through 
such papers as B. L. Atreya’s “Distinctive Features of Indian Philoso- 
phy” and Jean Filliozat’s “L’Inconscient dans la psychologie In- 
dienne.” 
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Section VI, “Man and Religion,” contains interesting papers by 
Viscount Samuel, “Decline of Religion?” and by Edgar S. Bright- 
man, “Man and Religion,” in which the author sketches out the great 
truths common to man’s religions and the common errors as well. 
Nine other papers on the general subject of religion complete this 
section. 

“Metaphysics and General Ontology,” Section VII, was for the 
reviewer one of the more disappointing parts of the entire collection. 
One would scarcely imagine from a reading of the papers that the 
logical positivists had ever attacked the validity of metaphysics or that 
semanticists had ever raised doubts about the meaningfulness of meta- 
physical language. Thus the authors in this section blithely write about 
“Being,” “Time,” “Eternity,” etc., in the good old-fashioned manner. 
E. Frank, for example, in “Time and Eternity,” writes: “Nobody will 
deny that there is time. But is there eternity? Yes, for time itself is 
eternal. Time is endless and cannot stop. And if it stopped, it would 
stop at what no longer is time, but eternity” (p. 329). Such meta- 
physical writing as this makes no sense to this reviewer. There are, 
however, thirty-eight papers in this section, which would seem to sug- 
gest that the reports of metaphysics’ death are somewhat premature. 
In justice to this section, however, it should be said that there are 
some papers of real merit, e.g., that of Charles Hartshorne, “Existen- 
tial Propositions and the Law of Categories,” though it is too brief for 
a satisfactory exposition of its thesis. 

The relatively short Section VIII, “General Theory of Values,” 
has papers on the usual topics. Two of the more interesting ones are 
M. Ossowska’s “Qu’est ce qu’un jugment de valeur?” and Axel L. 
Stern’s “On the Foundation of Value.” 

Rather short sections, “Ethics,” “Aesthetics,” and “Philosophy of 
Law” (IX, X, and XI) complete Fascicule I. One noteworthy paper 
in the ethics section is that by A. C. Ewing, “Philosophical Ethics 
and the Ethics of Practical Life,” in which he says: “The function of 
philosophical ethics is...advisory, not demonstrative or persuasive’” 
(p. 470). There are fourteen papers on aesthetics, many of them in- 
teresting. H. S. Langfeld’s ‘Psychological Aesthetics in America 
Today” is certainly an authoritative statement in this area. Seventeen 
papers on the philosophy of law cover the usual materials of this 
field. Of the authors represented, Professor William E. Hocking, who 
contributes “On the Present Position of the Theory of Natural Right,” 
is perhaps the best known to Americans. One of the most valuable 
papers in this section, however, is clearly that of John Somerville, 
“Democracy and Freedom: Towards Peace between Liberal Demo- 
cratic and Soviet Concepts” (p. 560). Somerville points out notable 
similarities in American and Soviet objectives. As he writes,” the lib-~ 
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eral democratic tradition mainly tries to guarantee freedom from state 
oppression, while the Marxian or Soviet concept mainly tries to 
guarantee freedom from private oppression” (p. 561). More efforts 
toward this kind of community of understanding might help us to unify 
a divided world. 

Fascicule II begins with Section XII, “Logic and General Metho- 
dology.” Practically all of the papers in XII are on recondite subjects 
typical of this area of investigation. Many of them are quite interest- 
ing, however, e.g., H. Mehlberg’s “Les Hypothéses inverifiables dans 
la science empirique.” Another thought-provoking paper is that of 
M. Wallis, “On Some Cases in Which Investigation Alters the Object 
Investigated.” Wallis cites a number of examples where such “altera- 
tion” occurs, e.g., in introspection on one’s mental states. 

Section XIII, “Symbolic Logic and Philosophy of Mathematics,” 
consists of a number of difficult and highly specialized papers, as 
might be expected. It is replete with the symbols and jargon of 
symbolic logicians and mathematicians, symbols and jargon loved and 
understood only by the elect. Such titles as “The Trivialization of 
Mathematical Logic” by K. R. Popper, “Restricted Forms of Intui- 
tionistic Mathematics” by J. J. De Iongh, and “On Unsolvable Mathe- 
matical Problems” by L. Kalmar, are characteristic of this section. 
One of the few readable abstracts here for the nonspecialist in logic 
is Max Black’s “The Justification of Induction.” Professor Black, in 
this paper, is concerned chiefly with what is meant by “justification” 
in the context of induction and indicates that many logicians have 
incorrectly insisted on “a deductive standard” (p. 791). As Black 
writes: “It will be sufficient if we can show on the basis of experi- 
ence that inductive methods are to be trusted” (p. 793). Black's com- 
plete paper on this topic is now available in his recently published 
book, Language and Philosophy.* 

“Philosophy of Nature,” Section XIV, again calls for rather special- 
ized interests and training on the part of the reader. Many excellent 
papers appear in this part of the Proceedings. Hans Reichenbach has 
a brief paper, “The Philosophical Analysis of Quantum Mechanics,” 
there are several papers on the relation of philosophy to scientific 
theory, and one ought also to mention E. J. E. Huffer’s “La Théorie 
physique correspond-elle 4 la Réalité des choses?” Even Einstein 
comes in for philosophic consideration in this section: J. F. Busch 
contributes ‘Einstein et Bergson,” a paper in which the two men are 
compared and contrasted. 

Section XV deals with the field of biophilosophy, and here one runs 
into the usual problems of this area on vitalism versus mechanism, on 


* Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1949 (see pp. 61-88). 
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one-way processes in biology, on evolution, on analysis of vital or- 
ganization, etc. 

Quite logically, Section XVI, “Philosophical Problems of Psycholo- 
gy,” follows the material on biophilosophy. Several papers, chiefly of 
interest to speculative psychologists, appear here, e.g., “L’ Espace de 
l'aveugle-né,” G. Kafka’s “Die metaphysischen Voraussetzungen der 
Psychologie,” S. E. Toulmin’s “‘Notes on the Logical Status of -Psycho- 
analysis.” 

“Philosophy of Language,” Section XVII, is disappointing because 
of its brevity. Yet the few writers in this part see the importance of 
work in this field. J. J. Callahan, in his “The Philosophical Problem 
of Meaning,” bluntly states the importance of work in this area of 
philosophy by writing: “The problem of meaning is the philosophical 
problem of the day. Disorder in language, resulting in confusion of 
thought, is apparent in every department of human endeavor...” 
(p. 944). Other articles on thought and language, the origin and pre- 
history of language, and language as a biological phenomenon all 
serve to make this brief section of real value. 

The section on philosophy of history (XVIII) propounds the usual 
questions for this field. Typical in this sense is B. Wolman’s paper, 
“Historical Laws — Do They Exist?” A paper by L. Cohen Rosen- 
field does honor to a capable American philosopher, recently deceased, 
by considering the topic “Morris R. Cohen’s ‘Philosophy of History.’ ” 

Herbert W. Schneider, in “Social Ideals of American Naturalism” 
(Section XIX on “Philosophical Problems of Sociology and Ethnolo- 
gy’) does a good job of describing the theories of nature held his- 
torically by Americans. Other papers follow, but most of them in this 
section would be of more interest to sociologists than to philosophers. 

One of the best sections of the Proceedings is certainly XX, *His- 
tory of Philosophy.” Here are forty-seven articles, most of them of 
high quality. A few can be mentioned: W. Jaeger’s “The Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers as Founders of Philosophical Theology” ; W. Lutostaw- 
ski’s (sic) “Plato’s Change of Mind”; A. Speiser’s “On Plato’s Par- 
menides”; F. J. Nuyens’ “The Evolution of Aristotle’s Psychology” ; 
Ph. Boehner’s “Ockham’s Philosophy in the Light of Recent Re- 
search” ; etc 

The Appendix Section (XX1) contains several papers, one of which 
is L. E. J. Brouwer’s “Consciousness, Philosophy and Mathematics,” 
a profound but difficult paper. 

Whatever may be the final judgment of posterity on mr twentieth- 
century philosophy, no one will be able correctly to charge it with 
lacking diversity or vitality. The Proceedings gives clear evidence that 
western philosophy is in a vigorous state, but it also gives evidence 
for the contention that professional philosophers are out of touch with 
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the man in the street and can thus have only indirect, if any, influence 
upon him. Should some philosophers return to the cave after they 
have seen the Sun? None of the authors of papers in the Proceedings 
seems at all concerned about the return trip. Perhaps it is time for 
some of the professional philosophers to pay attention to what Pro- 
fessor C. J. Ducasse, in his Carus lectures, calls “philosophical en- 
gineering.” 


F. C. DoMMEYER 
The St. Lawrence University 


POWER AND MORALS. By Martin J. HILLENBRAND. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 217. $3.25. 


The main theme of this book is how to prevent the misuse of state 
power. This is a theme the importance of which can hardly be ex- 
aggerated today, when it is planners rather than liberals who appear 
most likely to overcome the traditionalism that has been characteristic 
af most societies hitherto. Traditionalists believe in a “natural” order 
of society to which men should conform. Liberals believe that a society 
jn which individual initiative is encouraged can continuously improve 


on the past. Planners believe that social changes which in a liberal 
society take place haphazardly and painfully can be organized and 
controlled to the general benefit by the exercise of state power. The 
relations between these different sets of belief are rather complicated. 
Liberals and traditionalists both oppose planning (“tyranny”). Lib- 
erals and planners both oppose traditionalism (“superstition and 
privilege”). Planners and traditionalists both oppose liberalism (“‘an- 
archy and nihilism”). Because of these diverse animosities and _alli- 
ances, the exponents of each point of view often feel somewhat divided 
in their aims. Hayek, the liberal, becomes fascinated by Burke, the 
traditionalist, because, like Burke, he would have society grow rather 
than be planned. Laski, the planner, feels himself a liberal whenever 
there is superstition to be fought and overcome. A traditionalist like 
T. S. Eliot moves towards liberalism when planning threatens to in- 
terfere with the claims of family and region. 

Mr. Hillenbrand is a traditionalist who, since he is anxious to set 
limits to the activities of the state, is in many respects an ally of the 
liberals whose principles he abhors. He considers that modern liberal- 
ism has through its association with pragmatism and positivism be- 
come skeptical and nihilistic and thus incapable of offering any per- 
sistent and reasoned opposition to the immoralities of the totalitarians. 
(He believes, incidentally, that the totalitarian leaders, though not 
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their followers, are immoral, and not, as some would think, driven by 
a fanatical conscience. Their “approach is essentially cold-blooded 
and entirely opportunistic in the choice of means to achieve a selfish 
objective, which itself can be justified only in terms of a relativistic 
philosophy under which the achievement of power and all it brings 
becomes the ultima ratio” [p. 196].) According to Mr. Hillenbrand, a 
reasoned attack on totalitarianism can only be based on a philosophy 
which is antiskeptical, favorable to the freedom of the will, and op- 
posed to ethical relativism. This philosophy he considers to be Scholas- 
ticism, particularly in the form given to it today by M. Maritain. He 
therefore believes that the doctrine of natural law is fundamentally 
correct and provides solid intellectual support for a free and demo- 
cratic form of society. 

Mr. Hillenbrand’s book is clearly and persuasively written and 
breathes.a spirit of sweet reasonableness. It is most valuable for its 
many references to contemporary Scholastic writings on political 
philosophy and to books about modern theories of nonresistance. 
From this point of view its footnotes provide an extremely useful bib- 
liography. Partly, perhaps, because of this plenitude of learning, the 
book is more satisfactory in its general direction than in its treatment 
of detail. From the point of view of the philosophical reader, too many 
issues are settled with too little argumentation. There is also rather 
too much use of that device of dismissing opposing views as “‘out- 
moded,” which seems to have what is surely a most dangerous fas- 
cination for Roman Catholic apologists. On page 77 he refers to the 
“Freudian craze” as “dated” and implies that it is of no more conse- 
quence than “Greenwich Village Bohemianism.” Dated it may well be, 
as one of the most significant intellectual movements of the twentieth 
century, but it is not to be dismissed in a phrase by anyone who seri- 
ously wishes to convict of error the contemporary ‘“‘scientific” concep- 
tion of man and society. In what follows I can only hope to touch on 
a few of the questions which Mr. Hillenbrand’s book appears to raise. 

In the first place it is impossible not to sympathize with the attempt 
to rehabilitate natural law, for if it could be presented today in truly 
convincing fashion perhaps fewer philosophers and social scientists 
would play a purely destructive role in the development of opinion on 
social matters. Mr, Hillenbrand, however, appears to underestimate the 
difficulties. When he discusses the Indian theory of Satyagraha, he 
rightly points out that it is linked with a religion and metaphysics 
which those of us brought up in the Western tradition are unlikely to 
adopt. The difficulty with natural law is that it too is a conception” 
bound up with Aristotelian, Stoic, and Catholic notions of man and 
society which run counter to much that seems obvious today. Mr. 
Hillenbrand on more than one occasion refers to natural law as ap- 
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parent to “common sense” (e.g., pp. 119, 176, and 198). Yet it is to 
common sense that the opponents of natural law have also appealed. 
For example, it was to “good sense” that d’Holbach and other anti- 
Christian writers of the Enlightenment appealed in their persistent 
campaign of undermining the traditional Catholic ideas. In the moral 
sphere common sense may refer only to what is obviously required 
within a given social framework and does nothing, on its own, to 
relate to what is required in any system of social relationships. Mr. 
Hillenbrand also says that the basic principles of natural law are self- 
evident but gives only one quite definite example. This is the proposi- 
tion that “we ought to do good and avoid evil” (p. 85). Now it may be 
that there is a self-evident truth which these words could be used to 
express, but I suggest that we can hardly be sure what it is from the 
words as they stand. For what is “doing good” and “avoiding evil” ? Is 
it doing good deeds, and are good deeds deeds that we ought to do? If 
the answer to these questions is “Yes,” then the law of nature has 
turned out to be a tautology, since there are good deeds—for example, 
acts of supererogatory sacrifice — that it is not our duty to perform. If, 
then, the natural law is to be self-evident, we must know what sort of 
good deed it is that we ought to do, since it is not every sort of good 
deed that we ought to do. Thus whatever this self-evident “primary 
principle of natural law” may be, Mr. Hillenbrand (who is following 
St. Thomas) has not succeeded in formulating it in a way that makes 
its self-evidence apparent. Moore in his Ethics and elsewhere has, by 
dint of careful analysis, succeeded in formulating a principle which 
is probably the one here meant. But no durable service is given.to the 
cause that Mr. Hillenbrand has at heart, by publishing as a self-evident 
primary principle of natural law a formula that is so obviously vague 
and incomplete. 

From Mr. Hillenbrand’s view the moral justification for the state 
and the “power of force” it employs is that it rests on the consent of 
the governed and acts in pursuit of the common good. He recognizes, 
of course, that there will be differences of view as to what, in particu- 
lar circumstances, this common good is, but he clearly thinks that the 
phrase points the way to a theory of the state that is not trivial. What, 
then, is its importance in face of the certainty that all political adven- 
turers and tyrants will claim that what they strive for is the common 
good ? The answer, I think, is that Mr. Hillenbrand, like the scholastic 
philosophers on whose views he bases his theories, regards the common 
good as (a) quite a different thing from a maximum satisfaction of 
desire in the society as a whole, and (b) as objective, in the sense of 
being theoretically ascertainable even though no one actually possesses 
an unclouded consciousness of it. His objection to the Utilitarians is 
that he holds them to deny (a), and so to deny moral obligation. His 
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use of the phrase “common good,” therefore, is justified in so far as it 
must be understood to refer to an end which, unlike personal satis- 
factions, is regarded as an obligatory object of pursuit to all. It is a 
phrase which refers, not to a supposed harmony of interests, but to the 
objectivity of morals. Men who are not agreed on a moral standard 
cannot agree on the moral justification of the state. 

In conclusion, it should be said that perhaps Mr. Hillenbrand is too 
hard on liberalism for its alleged skepticism and consequent moral 
nihilism. (In this connection he joins M. Gilson in praising Lenin for 
his vigorous dismissal of epistemological skepticism.) For the political 
agnosticism which liberals cherish need have no connection whatever 
with moral skepticism. The liberal maintains that in human affairs it is 
very hard to know all and to predict far or precisely. From this he 
concludes, not that any political course is as good as any other, but that 
political courses that presuppose knowledge and power that we do not 
possess are much inferior morally to those that acknowledge the proba- 
bilities of error. The liberal’s distrust of the grandiose plan does not 
necessarily show lack of moral enthusiasm, but may be a sign of decent 
humility. The Scholastic’s enthusiasm for the common good does not 
render him immune from claiming to know too much about it. 


H. B. Acton 


Bedford College, University of London 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By E. F. Carrirt. 
London, Hutchinson’s University Library (n.d.). pp. 151. 7/6- 
net. 


An Introduction to Aesthetics by E. F. Carritt, Emeritus Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, and author of The Theory of Beauty, 
is an illuminating presentation of the theory of art as the expression 
of emotion. Its author has succeeded in a difficult task, that of clarify- 
ing a philosophy of art all too frequently left ill-defined by its pro- 
tagonists and of elaborating his own interpretation of that philosophy 
within the scope of a volume in a series intended to present “popular 
yet scholarly introductions for the benefit of the general reader.” A 
portion of the book is devoted to the historical and speculative back- 
ground of philosophy of art. No reader who knows Mr. Carritt’s The 
Theory of Beauty and Philosophies of Beauty from Socrates to Robert 
Bridges will be surprised by the range of the author’s knowledge of 
critical and philosophical writings in the subject. And if he will en- 
counter here no mastery of philosophical prose comparable to that of 
the late R. G. Collingwood, neither will he encounter the arbitrary 
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and dogmatic manner with which Benedetto Croce disposes of philoso- 
phers of art who do not subscribe or have not attained to the theory of 
art as expression. 

The merits of Mr. Carritt’s book are twofold. The first is the closely 
argued insistence upon the place of “imagined sympathy. ..with the 
minds of others, and the consequent insight into my own” in a theory 
that “each of us has an aesthetic experience in face of a sensible object 
(which he then calls beautiful), whether it be perceived, remembered 
or imagined, when it expresses to him feelings of which by his nature 
or past history he is capable.” The second is the fact that An Introduc- 
tion to Aesthetics brings the reader close to the artistic objects and 
events which Mr. Carritt has enjoyed, as well as to the grounds for 
the enjoyment, which the author is prepared to make evident. 

It is this second merit of the book, no less than Mr. Carritt’s acute- 
ness as a critic, which brings to the fore the difficulties which beset a 
theory of expression in which still remains the Crocean dichotomy 
between-expression and communication or between beauty and craft. 
A philosopher who insists that craftsmanship is useful only for the 
purpose of “communicating expressed emotion’”’ must be prepared for 
the consequences of that insistence. In a sense Mr. Carritt does face 
up to the consequences. The critical corollary to the proposition that 
“aesthetic experience is the expression of an emotion in an individual 
mind” would appear to be that “it is really one’s own taste on which 
anything can be surely based.” Yet it is doubtful in general, that “‘in- 
trospection” is the “most trustworthy report of experience,” and it is 
even more doubtful that it is so in a philosophy which argues that the 
communication of this experience is the work of art, which needs 
technique. The issue is crucial for An Introduction to Aesthetics, par- 
ticularly in those chapters in which its author examines formal and 
representative art and the kinds of beauty. Croce proposed to dispose 
of the problem in summary fashion, maintaining that “‘all the books 
dealing with classifications and systems of the arts can be burned 
without any loss whatever.” And it is notable that the ground for 
Croce’s denial to expressions of potentialities for classification is their 
indivisibility. Mr. Carritt, on the other hand, while confessing to a 
“deep-seated philosophical reluctance” to depart from a position so 
fundamental to the theories of Croce and Bradley, moves nearer to a 
Hegelian distinction between “at least two aesthetic elements fused in 
a poem but each capable of aesthetic existence outside that fusion.” It 
would appear to the present reviewer that Croce’s hypothesis that the 
expression is.sui generis is ultimately untenable, although it has been 
presented with considerable plausibility. But it would also appear that 
only on that hypothesis may it be contended that aesthetic classifica- 
tions are merely nominal. Mr. Carritt’s position is difficult to maintain. 
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In discussing the kinds of beauty, he argues that the “mutual incon- 
sistency of these attempts and their cross-divisions throw some sus- 
picion on the belief that there is any essential distinction to be dis- 
covered.” It is, however, only a step from classification to criticism 
and one is left to wonder whether Mr. Carritt’s own acute criticism 
of the poetry and sculpture and painting is grounded on the theory 
that aesthetic experience is the expression of feeling or on the theory 
that the work of art, the poem, has two aesthetic elements, “each capa- 
ble of aesthetic existence outside that fusion.” If it is based on the latter 
hypothesis, classification and criticism are implicit and need only to 
be made explicit. 

The difficulties, it would appear, derive from the fact that the theory 
of expression is a modern formulation of the ancient doctrine of 
“inspiration.” Mr. Carritt discusses classicism and romanticism and 
traces the distinction to the influence of Longinus. But he fails to no- 
tice that to de Sublimitate modern philosophy of art is likewise in- 
debted for its assumption that the expression is unique and incom- 
parable. Mr. Carritt quotes with approval George Boas to the effect 
that “there can be no recipe for genius.” But it was Longinus who 
insisted that great works of art, the products of genius and inspiration, 
may be technically defective. And it was Plato, whose Jon is the 
coping stone of the theory of inspiration, who wrote that the inspired 
poet need have no “knowledge of a whole art” nor can he “make right 
judgments of the sayings and doings of that art.’’ So long as intuition 
or expression or fine art be regarded as the product of inspiration or 
genius, works of fine art will be regarded as inexplicable in terms of 
technique. So long as works of fine art are thought to be inexplicable 
in terms of technique or craft, the task of criticism, in the final analysis, 
will be impossible. Mr. Carritt’s latest book suggests that he is moving 
towards a sounder critical ground. It is to be hoped that we shall 
shortly have another book, no less distinguished than An Introduction 
to Aesthetics, in which he examines the problems of criticism. 


Mitton C. NauM 
Bryn Mawr College 


LOGIC AND THE BASIS OF ETHICS. By A. N. Prior. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 111. $1.75. 


Much twentieth-century moral philosophy has been unhistorical, but 
we have recently had some valuable attempts to throw light on con- 
temporary ethical issues through a study of the British moralists of 
earlier centuries — Rachel M. Kydd’s Reason and Conduct in Hume’s 
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Ethics, D. D. Raphael’s The Moral Sense, and now A. N. Prior's 
book. Prior’s aim is to clarify (not settle) the issue between the natu- 
ralists and the antinaturalists (of whom he is one), and he seeks to do 
this by way of a critical review of various historical and contemporary 
authors. In one aspect, then, this is an essay in the logic of ethics, in 
another it is an essay in the history of British moral philosophy. I 
shall deal with it briefly under each head. 

. Prior first explains and discusses Moore’s contention that naturalists 
are guilty of committing the naturalistic fallacy, showing very cogently 
that a naturalist can extricate himself from this trap if he is consistent 
enough. He seems, however, to follow Moore in thinking that a 
naturalist who claims that “good” means “desired” is inconsistent if 
he ever treats “What is desired is good” as a significant proposition. 
This is plausible, but not true without qualification, as, for example, in 
the case of a naturalist who recognizes that his definition is “persua- 
sive” in C, L. Stevenson’s sense. 

In this discussion Prior takes the naturalistic fallacy to be “the 
assumption that because the words ‘good’ and, say. ‘pleasant’ necessar- 
ily describe the same objects, they must attribute the same quality to 
them” (p. 1). He then goes on to argue that it is a special case of a 
more general fallacy, viz., that of deducing ethical from nonethical 
propositions. But, taking it in the sense just indicated, this is not true, 
and, indeed, in making his point, Prior takes it in a quite different 
sense, viz., as the mistake of inferring significant ethical propositions 
from definitions of ethical terms. And, while Moore does regard this 
inference as a mistake, I do not find that it is one of the various proce- 
dures which he refers to as the naturalistic fallacy. As for the relation 
between “the naturalistic fallacy” and that of deducing ethical from 
nonethical propositions — I have discussed this elsewhere! in an arti- 
cle to which Prior is kind enough to refer. 

However this may be, Prior sees and points out that a consistent 
naturalist can answer the claim that he is deducing ethical conclusions 
from nonethical premises and thus can free himself from the charge 
of committing any logical fallacy. 

Prior also takes up and criticizes various forms, naturalistic and 
antinaturalistic, of the view that rightness is analogous to or even 
identical with truth. Much of his discussion is good, but it is hard to 
see just what it adds up to, or how it is related to his treatment of 
the naturalistic fallacy. Moreover, he fails to distinguish between views 
which hold that there is an analogy between “A is right” and “P is 
true” and those which hold that “A is right” may possess something 
analogous to truth. 


* Mind (1039), pp. 467-470. 
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On the whole, however, it seems to me that Prior’s book, in its first 
aspect, is in the right. It certainly is valuable for its critical discussions 
of various authors and its exposures of their mistakes. But it also 
seems to me to be incomplete, in that it does not clearly explain the 
nature of the issue between the consistent naturalist and the anti- 
naturalist or show how it can be settled. 

In its historical aspect, Prior’s book deals with a large number of 
British moralists who have written on his topic: Hobbes, Cudworth, 
Locke, Wollaston, Hutcheson, Hume, Price, Reid, Smith, Paley, 
Whately, Sidgwick, Carritt, Popper, and Findlay. The discussions 
are brief but informative, the interpretations and criticisms acute. 
Particularly neat is the summary on pages 34 and 35 of the respective 
positions of (a) the earlier rationalists, (b) Hutcheson and Hume, 
and (c) Reid. It is shown, among other things, that Moore’s method 
of refuting naturalism has had a history which goes back as far as 
Cudworth, Price’s use of it being especially noteworthy. Price’s antici- 
pation of Moore was pointed out by W. H. F. Barnes,” but it is good 
to have Moore put in proper perspective, as he is here. 

In short, there is much to be learned from this little book, both for 
theoretical and historical purposes. 


K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 


LES ORIGINES DE L’ANALOGIE PHILOSOPHIQUE DANS — 
LES DIALOGUES DE PLATON. By Paut Grenrr. Paris, 
Boivin & Cie, 1948. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


The author of this inieresting monograph endeavors to make clear 
at the outset what he understands by the philosophical use of analogy. 
In its strict sense, he maintains, the method of analogy means the dis- 
covery of the unknown by an identity or similarity of relationships. 
More precisely, if an unknown, +, can be related to three known terms 
—a, b, c—so as to yield the equation a/b = c/x, then the value or 
nature of x can be inferred. The philosophical use of analogy differs 
markedly from its scientific uses. In scientific analogy the objects dealt 
with belong to the same ontological level, or to levels more or less 
continuous with the plane of ordinary experience. Thus scientists think 
of microscopic phenomena by analogy with macroscopic entities whose 
nature and relationships are given in experience. These microscopic 
entities, though not given in experience, are continuous with the ob- 
jects of ordinary experience. But the philosopher and the theologian 
use analogy to bring together terms that are ontologically very distant 


* Philosophy (1942). 
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from one another. Such terms as God, or the world of pure spirit, 
which figure in philosophical analogy, have “no conceivable continuity 
with human experience” (p. 11). Yet analogy permits us to discourse 
about these transcendent realities in such a fashion as to yield “firm 
conclusions” (p. 12). 

How is this possible, if there is no conceivable continuity between 
the terms involved? Here M. Grenet seems to retreat somewhat from 
the extreme position just taken. If there were absolutely no ontological 
or noetic continuity between these realities and the world of our ex- 
perience, no analogy could lay hold of them (p. 13). There must be 
some “value” absolutely fundamental, commei: to both sets of entities, 
viz., existence. Basing ourselves on this common value, we can pass 
from this world, by virtue of the necessities implied in being “qua 
being,” to a statement with determinate content concerning the extra- 
experiential object “qua being.” But it must be remembered (the 
author now retracts his previous concession) that the “value” of 
“being” cannot be extended to the beyond in the fashion just described 
except “by benefit of analogy” (p. 13). 

It appears, then, that the foundation of all rigorous philosophical 
analogy is the doctrine of the analogical structure in the notion of 
being. M. Grenet asserts firmly that this doctrine is not to be found in 
Plato (p. 15). The discovery of it he attributes to Aristotle, and the 
full development of the analogical method in philosophy to St. Thomas. 
Nevertheless Plato is important. He stands “at the beginning of the 
philosophical use of analogy.” He found his predecessors and contem- 
poraries using analogy in particular fields — notably religion, mathe- 
matics, and art; he saw the “unlimited fecundity” of their methods 
and “transposed them to the philosophical plane.” This is M. Grenet's 
thesis (p. 16). 


The exposition of this thesis falls into three parts. The first (pp. 
21-97) deals with the philosophical “transposition” of the analogies 
used in religion and mythology. Here the author reviews briefly the 
efforts of Plato’s predecessors to describe the nature of the gods and 
the human soul in terms drawn from human experience, and he shows 
how Plato (following the example of Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, and Empedocles) refined this use of analogy by purging the 
myths of their grosser anthropomorphic elements and by transform- 
ing certain empirical qualities (e.g., intelligence, nous) to permit of 
their application to transempirical realities. Next, M. Grenet shows 
how Plato borrowed from the mathematics of his time the newly for- 
mulated theory of proportions, and how he frequently employed it 
both as a method of discovery and as a means of exhibiting unity in 
multiplicity, through the synthesis of diverse factors into a harmoni- 
ous whole Acouwy kaAdoTos avadoyia. But Plato failed to recognize 
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explicitly how similarity of relations could carry us beyond the limits 
of human experience, and in this respect the transposition to the 
philosophical plane was incomplete. The author points out, however, 
that Plato’s use of mathematical analogy goes beyond that counte- 
nanced by the mathematicians. His analogies are as much qualita- 
tive as quantitative (e.g., the famous analogiesin the Gorgias, and the 
proportions of the divided line in the Republic). The third section 
(pp. 179-225) discusses Plato’s transposition of the doctrine of imita- 
tion in the arts. Plato employed this concept not only in his own phil- 
osophy of artistic creation, where he gave it a profounder meaning 
than had ever been suspected by the artists of his time, but even 
more impressively in his theories of education and legislation, and 
in his cosmology and metaphysics. M. Grenet’s contention that for 
Plato the genuine artist is an imitator of an “‘authentic model,” i.e., 
an ideal, seems to me the correct interpretation, despite what Plato 
says about inferior artists in Republic X. For Plato, all creation, 
whether in art, in morals, in statesmanship, or in cosmology, is es- 
sentially the production of an analogue of a higher reality. 

But the central issue, as presented by M. Grenet in his opening 
pages, is still to be adjudged. To what extent did Plato use analogy 
as a means of passing from experienced entities to realities that are 
completely beyond human experience and have no continuity (or at 
best an analogical one) with empirical realities? M. Grenet by no 
means forgets this issue; but here it is difficult to follow him, and 
consequently difficult to accept his conclusions. He argues that Plato 
recognized the limitations of human experience (pp. 23ff.), as in a 
sense no doubt every philosopher has done. But M. Grenet draws 
these limits unduly close when he says that for Plato not only God but 
the soul and the Forms lie beyond our comprehension (pp. 62-68). 
The Forms, it is true, cannot be directly presented in sense experience. 
But if there is any doctrine of which Plato professes to be certain, it is 
that we can know what the senses present to us only by apprehending 
the Forms of which the sense world presents the passing images. If I 
understand him, the author completely reverses Plato’s thought. It is 
not from our knowledge of empirical objects that we reason, by analo- 
gy, to the Forms beyond our ken, as I understand M. Grenet to say ; 
rather it is through our apprehension of the Forms that we have any- 
thing like knowledge of empirical objects. 

According to M. Grenet, the Forms can only be apprehended by the 
mediation of concepts drawn from experience (p. 63). These concepts 
are analogues of the Forms ; they are not given in experience, but con- 
structed by thought, which “follows the traces of the Forms” in sensi- 
ble objects (p. 64). For this distinction between concepts and Forms 
there seems to be little foundation in the passages cited, when we make 
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allowance for the fluid character of Plato’s terminology. And the dis- 
tinction itself seems to be of doubtful value as a support to M. Grenet’s 
theory of the transempirical status of the Forms. For the same con- 
siderations that lead him to put the Forms beyond experience will com- 
pel us to make concepts also transempirical, and we shall need a 
further analogy to mediate between concepts and sensible things. On 
the other hand, if in the construction of concepts our human reason is 
following the traces of the Forms in sensible things, these Forms them- 
selves serve as the intermediate terms and therefore can hardly be ele- 
vated to a transempirical realm above the concepts., 

There are many fine pages in this book (for example, the chapter 
on Plato’s “imitation” of Socrates), and much valuable material con- 
cerning the rich and varied uses of analogy in Plato’s thought. But 
with regard to the central issue, I think the author has failed to estab- 
lish his case. There is, after all, a fundamental difference between the 
Platonic dualism and the Thomistic distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural orders, and | am sure M. Grenet would not really 
wish to obscure this difference. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF 
CLOYNE. Vols. I, I, II. Edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. 
Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1948, 1949, 1950. Pp. 
Vili, 279; vii, 294; V, 337. 30/— net, each volume. 


The editors of The Works of George Berkeley have undertaken to 
remedy the omissions and the deficiencies of A. C. Fraser's editions 
of 1871 and 1go1. In the new edition Professors Jessop and Luce 
reproduce the text as it appeared in the last edition published during 
Berkeley's life and clearly indicate all variants in the earlier editions. 
This improvement on Fraser’s Works will benefit those interested in 
the much disputed question of Berkeley's development, or change of 
opinions. In addition, writings that have been discovered since 1901 
are included, sermons and letters that add interesting information 
primarily about the Bishop's life but also about his philosophical and 
religious views. Because of the shifts in interest in, and approach to, 
philosophical problems since the appearance of the 1871 and 1go1 
editions, the notes that Fraser made seem in places superfluous, in 
other places inadequate, and in still other places irrelevant. The new 
edition reflects the adjusted focus on Berkeley's philosophy and ful- 
fills the important function of interpretation in the light of recent 
problems. 
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The set will consist of eight or nine volumes, of which the first 
three have appeared. (Also, Professor Luce has written a biography, 
a companion volume similar in format, which is reviewed on page 
562.) The books are printed in easily readable type and have red cloth 
bindings and adequate margins. The most important features are the 
apparatus criticus and the informative introductions to each of the 
writings. 

The first volume, edited by Professor Luce, includes the Philosophi- 
cal Commentaries (discovered by Fraser and named Commonplace 
Book of Occasional Metaphysical Thoughts, but appropriately re- 
named Philosophical Commentaries by Professor Luce), An Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision, and The Theory of Vision. ..Vin- 
dicated and Explained, Published in the wrong order by Fraser, the 
entries of the Philosophical Commentaries are arranged here in the 
proper sequence. Professor Luce’s extensive notes on the entries, al- 
though not as full as the ones in his editio diplomatica of 1944, help to 
clarify the cryptic and unorganized comments of a philosopher who 
‘was not writing for publication and who changed his opinions many 
times while recording his thoughts in notebooks. The early develop- 
ment of Berkeley’s philosophy cannot be understood if Fraser’s editions 
are consulted. 

The introduction to the Essay contains a brief historical account of 
_ opinions about Berkeley’s theory and an outline analysis of the 
contents. Perhaps beyond the duty of an editor, an account of present 
opinions in psychology about space perception would have been a 
helpful addition. About the apparent inconsistency of the Essay and 
the Principles, Professor Luce asserts that “Berkeley was a convinced 
immaterialist when he published the Essay” and that “the externality 
assigned to the tangible was provisional and consciously ad interim.” 
The Theory of Vision. ..Vindicated and Explained, he adds, recon- 
ciles the earlier works, for “it brings in from the Principles tenets 
which were missing in the original Essay, grafts full immaterialism 
upon the ‘ad interim metaphysic’ of the Essay, and thus ‘explains’ his 
theory of vision by bringing it explicitly into line with his final philoso- 
phy.” It should be noted, however, that, even though tangible and 
visible qualities are taken to have an equal status as ideas existing in 
the mind, Berkeley generally speaks of visual ideas as signs of tangible 
ideas, and not vice versa. Thus he says, “Vision is the Language of the 
Author of Nature....” In this respect, even in The Theory of Vision 
...-Vindicated and Explained, Berkeley has not quite forgotten his 
original homage to the kingdom of touch. 

The second volume, edited by Professor Jessop, contains The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, the first draft of the introduction to the 
Principles, the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, and 
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some of the correspondence with Samuel Johnson. Of the Berkeley- 
Johnson correspondence Professor Jessop has wisely chosen to include 
in the same volume with the Principles and the Dialogues two letters 
from Johnson and Berkeley’s replies: Johnson's two letters, the earliest 
detailed criticism of the Principles and the Dialogues, raise interesting 
questions about divine archetypes, the mind’s continual thinking, and 
the mind’s passivity in perception. 

In the introductions to the Principles and the Dialogues Professor 
Jessop departs from two popular opinions about Berkeley's immateri- 
alism, one that Berkeley finds that sensible qualities are mind-depen- 
dent because he confuses what is experienced with the experience of 
it; and the other that he uses empirical arguments about the depen- 
dence of sensed ideas on the situation and the physiological condition 
of the observer’s body as proof that sensible qualities are mind-depen- 
dent. Professor Jessop holds to the contrary that, for Berkeley, ideas 
are in the mind not “as emotions are, as parts of its nature, as qualifi- 
cations of it,” but in “the essential relation of corporeal qualities as 
such to awareness as such” or as “objects to mind,” and that, when 
he wrote the Principles and the Dialogues, Berkeley did not consider 
the empirical arguments from the relativity of sense perception as 
proof that esse is percipi, but simply as ad hominem arguments directed 
against Locke and Malebranche. 

The third volume contains the Alciphron dialogues with an intro- 
duction by Professor Jessop. The introduction is comprehensive. There 
are bibliographical notes, an appraisal of the Alciphron as literature 
and as Christian apologetics, a short account of the two “minute 
philosophers” singled out for attack in the second and third dialogues 
(Mandeville and Shaftesbury), an attempt to relate the ideas of the 
Alciphron to the earlier philosophy of the Essay and the Principles 
and the Dialogues, an outline of the work, and an appendix in which 
the similarity of Berkeley’s and Swift’s attacks on freethinking is 
pointed out. 

The most interesting question of interpretation raised in the intro- 
duction is how Berkeley came to misinterpret the ideas and malign 
the character of Shaftesbury’s work. To this Professor Jessop answers, 
“In attacking him, Berkeley was, then, attacking what he took to be 
his contemporary influence.” There is more than sufficient evidence in 
the Alciphron that Berkeley gives neither an accurate exposition nor 
a just philosophic criticism of Shaftesbury’s position. As Professor 
Jessop notes concerning the third dialogue, some of the ideas criticized 
are expressed more in the manner of Hutcheson than of Shaftesbury, 
especially Alciphon’s account of the moral sense: “An object, not of 
the discursive faculty, but of a peculiar sense, which is properly called 
the meal sense, being adapted to the perception of moral beauty, as 
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the eye to colours, or the ear to sounds.” It should be added that most 
of the references to Shaftesbury are to volumes one and three of the 
Characteristics, those parts of least philosophic interest and, according 
to Shaftesbury, not of the greatest significance for the understanding 
of his position. 

Apart from Berkeley’s misunderstandings of Shaftesbury there is a 
genuine disagreement, the former insisting on the necessity of a reli- 
gious sanction of rewards and punishments as a basis of ethics, the 
latter allowing the autonomy of ethics. Not everyone would agree with 
the editor’s evaluation of the two moralists on this point, that ‘“Berke- 
ley was entitled to dispute this theory of the autonomy of morality, and 
in doing so he easily surpassed Shaftesbury both in metaphysical in- 
sight and in practical understanding of human nature.’ The compara- 
tive evaluation of the captious Alciphron as an ethical treatise is at 
least disputable. The carefully reasoned Passive Obedience is superior ; 
and the excellence of this earlier work would be a better support of 
Berkeley’s reputation as a moralist against the predominant opinion, 
as expressed by Sir Leslie Stephen, that “Berkeley’s moral theory is 
not sufficiently prominent to require investigation.” 


Wi tits Doney 
Cornell University 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 


By A. A. Luce. Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1949. 
Pp. xi, 260. 25/- net. 


Professor Luce not only accepts Berkeleian immaterialism whole- 
heartedly — “The Principles...has never been answered except by 
misrepresentation and ridicule” — but also regards Berkeley's life as 
“the embodiment of the higher policy and better spirit of the British 
people.” He agrees with Pope that, “to Berkeley ev’ry virtue under 
heav’n.”” His aim is professedly polemical — to discredit the pictures 
of Berkeley as a “dreamy visionary” and ‘“‘moonstruck idealist,” and 
to portray him as a man of the world, familiar with the ideas and 
notable figures of his day and interested in educational, ecclesiastical, 
and political affairs. On the whole he succeeds in his task, but not 
without being guilty of overenthusiasm in places. 

Although Professor Luce admits that Berkeley’s proposal for the 
establishment of St. Paul's College in Bermuda suffered from a lack 
of practical consideration — the distance of the proposed site from the 
mainland, the difficulty of securing Indian students except by raids on 
their tribes, and the fact that the colonials had already established 
colleges for the education of their young men — he insists that the 
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apparent failure of this venture was not a real one, and that Berkeley 
was not in reality a “dreamy visionary”: witness his extensive gifts to 
the libraries of Harvard and Yale, the establishment of the Berkeley 
fellowships at Yale, and his invigorating influence on American phi- 
losophy through Samuel Johnson and indirectly through Jonathan 
Edwards. In his valiant attempt to minimize the failure of Berkeley's 
mission, however, Professor Luce makes the certainly overenthusiastic 
assertion that two of the Berkeley fellows, Dwight and Wheelock, be- 
came presidents of the United States. 

The same spirit of reverence is evident in Professor Luce’s treat- 
ment of the curious tar-water episode and the even more curious Siris. 
Having taken the positions that throughout his life Berkeley was an 
advocate of immaterialism and that the Siris adds further insight from 
a mature mind, Professor Luce is especially anxious to account for 
what appears to many to be a weak link in the Bishop’s chain of re- 
flections, the prescription of an infusion of tar as a panacea for all of 
the world’s illnesses. Although he assures us that, since the Apostles 
could heal the sick, it was perfectly proper for a bishop in the eighteenth 
century to make the attempt, and that tar is used today as a medicinal 
and eau de goudron has been served as a table water at continental 
hotels, the question remains whether the means selected by Berkeley 
to realize his noble and lofty aim of the betterment of the condition of 
Ireland was an appropriate one, even in consideration of the circum- 
stances under which it was proposed. In this instance, at least, | cannot 
agree with Professor Luce’s statement that Berkeley was a scientist: 
“He writes on meteorology, on volcano, and on earthquake, and ob- 
serves before he writes. In his day the clean cut between philosophy and 
science was not known, and would have been scorned on the ground 
that truth is truth. But in the language of today Berkeley was both 
philosopher and scientist; he approved the method of science and 
accepted the scientific object... 

In a similarly reverential vein Professor Luce accounts for the ap- 
pearance of ideas similar to Berkeley's in the work of Arthur Collier: 
he conjectures that Collier had read the Essay and the Principles be- 
fore writing the Clavis Universalis. The support offered for this seri- 
ous charge is negligible; and the resemblance of the two men’s ideas 
can be explained more charitably, and I believe more justly, by the 
fact that both read Malebranche’s Recherche. That they both refer to 
the phenomenon of the horizontal moon could have resulted from their 
mutual readings of the Recherche, 1, vii, 5. 

The following statements indicate Professor Luce’s viewpoint: 
Berkeley “had the intellectual courage that marks the Protestant ; 
individualist by birth, accustomed to think for himself, jealous for 
private judgment, proud to stand alone, he was ready to question 
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what his neighbour accepted.” And, as he concludes, “Berkeley’s story 
has often been told, though never before at full length. It must speak 
for itself. No final paragraph can summarize his achievement. He was 
a many-sided man, and I cannot pin point his complex character in a 
pregnant phrase or two. I cannot draw a thumb-nail sketch of him, 
nor paint.his pen-portrait in a few concluding words. ...He received 
five talents, and he made them ten. He loved God and man and Church. 
and country, and he could bow his head and kiss the rod. The. stamp 
of the universal is upon the man and upon much of his work; and 
hence the widespread and continuing appeal of his life and his 
thought.” 


There is much biographical material in this book of interest to 
students of Berkeley. 


Wituis DoNEY 
Cornell University 


ESPERIENZA GIURIDICA E POLITICA NEL PENSIERO DI 
DAVID HUME. By Luicr Siena, Circolo Giuridico 
della Universita, 1947. Pp. 260. No price given. 


The literature on Hume has grown to mountainous proportions 
(see T. E. Jessop, A Bibliography of David Hume and of Scottish 
Philosophy {London, 1938]), but, as in the case of other outstanding 
philosophers, seems to have crystallized around certain stock prob- 
lems, to the neglect of other, perhaps no less interesting, aspects. The 
comparatively disregarded features, in Hume’s case, are his thinking 
on legal philosophy and the connections between his ethical theory and 
his historiographic practice. Only a few comprehensive monographs 
disclose a certain preoccupation with Hume’s thought on law; still 
fewer deal with the particular problems attaching to the psychological 
foundations of legal behavior. 

Professor Bagolini’s book has been elicited by the realization of this 
lacuna. He is the author of various studies on legal philosophy. In 
turn, his attention has been monopolized by the problem of slavery 
in the ethicopolitical system of Aristotle, by law and legal science in 
the criticism of the concrete, by the conceptions of absolute idealism 
with regard to legal philosophy, and by the significance of the person 
in the domains of juridical and social relations. 

The Erlebnis background of Professor Bagolini’s volume is his 
conviction that Hume’s thought offers precious elements, utilizable 
in refutation of those tendencies predominant at present in modern 
European philosophical culture to deny the specific, autonomous con- 
creteness of juridical experience. Professor Bagolini believes — in my 
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opinion, with full justification — that in order to evaluate Hume’s 
ethics it is indispensable first to assess his conception of the bases of 
law and justice. This conception is contained in Book III of the 
Treatise on Human Nature; it is barely implied in the Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding. Warned by the fact that misconstruc- 
tions in the exegesis of Hume have been occasioned by neglect of the 
Treatise and by exclusive adherence to the Enquiry and the Essays, 
Bagolini has focused his research on the Treatise. His volume investi- 
gates eight topics: the psychological foundations of law; the legal 
obligation ; the originality of Hume (in relation to Hobbes, Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Joseph Butler, Hutcheson, and Adam 
Smith) ; Hume’s views on property, on the state and nation, on politi- 
cal parties, on politics qua science, and on the function of reason in 
the legal psychological sphere. The strictly legal section is Part IV, 
taking up Hume’s ideas on the foundations of property, present and 
long-term possession, accessio, and transfer of property. Bagolini’s 
investigation points out the originality of Hume’s insights into these 
matters, and dwells upon Hume's opinion as to the specific character 
of legal reasoning in respect to the distinction between certitude and 
probability (here some parallels and contrasts between Hume and 
Vico would have been appropriate). 

Highly stimulating, if somewhat peripheral to the main theme, are 
Bagolini’s remarks on Hume’s determination of the distinction be- 
tween historical cognition and political science, and on his views con- 
cerning the validity of political science in relation to constitutional 
enactments and governmental forms. 

The interpretative opinion attained by Bagolini in the conclusion of 
his study is that the whole legal and political thought of Hume tran- 
scends his doctrine of reason as “mediate cause.”” Bagolini excludes the 
presence in Hume of a formal contrast between that theory and Hume's 
doctrine of artifice. “The philosophical limit of Hume's legal and politi- 
cal thought consists, essentially, in its failure to explain the theory of 
artifice” (p. 245). 

Living as he does in Siena, one of the “wells of Italian undefiled,” 
Professor Bagolini should know better than to use such barbarous 
words as preposteriorita and costumario. 

He handles with easy command the critical literature on Hume. Be- 
sides the English and American contributions, he draws upon French 
and Italian monographs. Philosophical circles will be grateful to him 
for attracting their attention to some modern Italian productions like 
Galvano della Volpe’s La filosofia della esperiensa di David Hume 
(2 vols. ; Florence, 1933-1935) A. Groppali’s caratteri differenziali 
della moralita e del diritto secondo la scuola positiva inglese ( Padova, 
1901) ; Eugenio Garin’s L’illuminismo inglese: I moralisti (Milano, 
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1941) ; Annibale Pastore’s J! problema della causalita (Torino, 1921) ; 
Baratono’s Hume e Villuminismo inglese (Milano, 1943), which may 
not be sufficiently known in America and which have enriched and 
enlarged the domain of Hume studies. 


GranTURCO 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. An Inquiry into the Common Founda- 
tions of Science, Art and Social Ethics. By ArtHuR KOogEsTLER. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 442. $5.00. 


When a philosopher invades the field of fiction, as did Mr. Santaya- 
na in The Last Puritan, the literary critics have no hesitation in assess- 
ing the result as successful or unsuccessful in aesthetic terms, without 
much regard for the author’s previous standing as a speculative 
thinker. It is only fair, then, that when Mr. Koestler, the able literary 
creator of Darkness at Noon and other novels, attempts a grandiose 
philosophical synthesis, the fruit of twenty years of reading and medi- 
tation, it should be judged by the philosophical critic without excessive 
reverence for the writer’s reputation as a novelist. When a book’s 
jacket announces that it aims “to do for philosophy what Einstein 
attempted for physics in his ‘unitary theory,’ ” the highest expectations 
are naturally aroused, and the severest criteria of judgment can hardly 
be withheld. When they are applied, however, /nsight and Outlook 
must be described at best as a well-intentioned but third-rate perform- 
ance by a relatively untrained “intellectual” and journalist. 

In some quarters, such a verdict in a professional publication almost 
invariably raises the cry of vested narrowness and craftsman’s jealousy 
of the gifted amateur. Philosophers are accused of encouraging anti- 
specialism and the maximum of breadth in all sorts of people, and 
then of damning every actual attempt by a person untrained in philoso- 
phy to master more than a single field of inquiry. The controversy is 
an ancient one: it concerns nothing less than the alleged necessity of 
long and arduous preparation for the tasks of philosophical analysis 
and synthesis. Unlike that other laborer in many vineyards, M. Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Mr. Koestler, for all his immense experience of life 
through travel and adventure, lacks the disciplinary training of the 
philosophical scholar ; and this book is a monument to the tragic con- 
sequences of that deficiency. If anyone desires proof that first-rate 
philosophizing about “science, art and social ethics” is a great deal 
harder than it looks, he should try to read Insight and Outlook. 

His task will not be easy, for the first hundred pages are devoted to 
one more heavy-handed “scientific” dissection of ““The Comic” during 
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which, for most readers, the patient will perish on the operating table. 
The author’s literary skill seems completely to have deserted him when 
he tries to be funny with a serious intent. He has read a good many, 
but not quite all, of the latest books about comedy and laughter, and 
seems to think that by rearranging and renaming a few of the theories, 
old and new, he has achieved a unique and comprehensive theory of 
the comic, which then becomes his key to the whole range of human 
creative activity. For centuries, incongruity has been recognized as 
the source of most comic situations, but Koestler rechristens it as 
“bisociation,” or “any mental occurrence simultaneously associated 
with two habitually incompatible contexts” (p. 37). “The comic is the 
bisociation of two operative fields in a junctional concept which is a 
member of both; it vibrates simultaneously on two different wave- 
lengths, as it were” (p. 46). 

But perception of the comic and its accompaniment, laughter, seem 
to be human specialties. As the author points out, “All animals are 
fanatics... [while] man has emancipated himself from the humorless 
laws of the biological urge, from the fanaticism of purposeful single- 
mindedness ; he has become bisociatively double-minded ;. . .he can see 
the trivial aspects of his tragedy, and the tragic absurdity of his rou- 
tine” (p. 70). But it is when Mr. Koestler attempts to give a biologi- 
cal and sociological account of this strange gift that his theory goes 
completely off the rails. He quotes J. C. Gregory’s summation: “Ac- 
cording to Hobbes, men laugh when they have too little sympathy ; 
according to McDougall, they laugh to avoid having too much” (p. 
56). Then, without any apparent firsthand acquaintance with the full 
scope of McDougall’s views, and with very little evidence for his 
choice, our author votes in substance for Hobbes and malicious “ag- 
gressive-defensive self-assertion” as the core of the comic. The net re- 
sult is that he, like all the other analysts of the comic (including Berg- 
son and Freud), whom he castigates severely for their inadequacies, 
produces a truncated theory himself. It accounts for Voltairean wit at 
the expense of others, but it hardly does justice to the more kindly and 
genial forms of humor. It is a pity that the author did not know of the 
work of the late Victor Basch, who’ made “reduction to littleness” a 
significant key to many aspects of the comic. But Mr. Koestler, in his 
determination to use his supposedly novel theory of the comic as a 
means to more ambitious ends, is content with an overelaborate and 
dogmatic presentation ornamented with many solemn diagrams. 

Part Two of the book is entitled “Self-Assertion and Self-Tran- 
scendence,” and presents the theme of two conflicting urges in man: 
the self-assertive, which sets. him apart as an individual, and the self- 
transcending, which impels him to merge with a larger whole. It is this 
self-transcendence, accompanied by an “oceanic feeling” of symbiosis 
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with the whole universe, which is mankind’s one hope of salvation. But 
it must be upon an exalted level. Members of “very early, preanimistic 
types of society may be described as living in a state of original self- 
transcendence of consciousness” (pp. 175-176). The fall of man, al- 
though the author does not use the phrase, is into unintegrated ego- 
consciousness. Self-assertion is the fountainhead of most human evils, 
although, regrettably enough, a dash of it seems necessary to sur- 
vival. “At the other end of the tunnel,”” we are admonished, “lies the 
possibility of voluntary self-transcendence,” which the East has facili- 
tated and the West has blocked. “The whole structure of our competi- 
tive society collaborates to frustrate the integrative tendencies of the 
individual, to thwart his potentialities of self-transcendence through 
cosmic consciousness, social consciousness and other channels” (p. 
178). Yet the failure of the Orient to achieve integration on the social 
as well as the cosmic level has resulted in “the familiar phenomena of 
squalor and disease, of intellectual stagnation and social resignation 
...epidemics, starvation, puerperal sepsis, absolute rule and fatalistic 
submission...” (p. 220). “Unconditional imitation” of the Orient is 
no cure for our Western ills. 

The author is least successful in Part Three on “The Neutral Arts 
— Invention and Discovery,” in which he tries to develop bisociation 
into what he calls the “eureka process”; and most at home in Part 
Four, entitled “The Emotive Arts” and devoted to the techniques of 
literary creation. There are many flashes of insight scattered through- 
out the book, and occasional broad vistas of outlook, but the jargon of 
psychology makes for hard reading, and the Koestlerian formulas for 
salvation through global integration lack conviction. If, he may be 
called optimistic, it is an optimism sobered by the reflection that “man 
is constitutionally incapable of achieving complete integration and 
self-transcendence, for the simple reason that consciousness of the self 
has to be paid for by the experience of its isolation.... Among the 
various methods of overcoming his isolation and realizing his self- 
transcending drives, artistic creation and inquiry into the nature 
of the world are the most significantly human. Though at present 
accessible only to a minority, it is to be expected that on a higher level 
of civilization they will become the main expressions of man’s integra- 
tive tendency” (p. 235). 


Harorp A, LARRABEE 
Union College 
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DIALOGUES FROM DELPHI, By J. Loewenserc. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 304. 
$3.50. 


Professor Loewenberg’s book is not a venture in mythology, as its 
title might suggest, but an imaginary debate between two thoughtful 
laymen, who discuss the perennial issues of the philosophy of art. The 
mention of Delphi in the title is merely symbolical, referring to the site 
of the temple of Apollo, patron divinity of the arts, whose oracles often 
spoke in riddles. Such dark sayings evoked varied interpretations, even 
as the concepts debated in these dialogues evoke “the play and inter- 
play of conflicting ideas.” The title is thus intended to suggest not 
only the book’s subject matter — the philosophy of art — but its specu- 
lative and dialectical treatment. 

The dialogues are carried on by two characters, Meredy and Har- 
dith. They are evenly matched, and neither speaks for Professor 
Loewenberg. Meredy is the more analytical, insisting that art is art, 
and therefore sharply distinguished from nature, morality, religion, 
science, philosophy, and mere aesthetic experience. Hardith is the 
more synthetic, denying the sharp distinctions that Meredy affirms. 
There is also a contrast in personality and mode of speech: Meredy is 
the more ironical, realistic, and witty ; Hardith the more impassioned, 
idealistic, and sober. Both engage in rather long speeches and use non- 
colloquial diction, elegant rather than simple and spontaneous. Some 
readers would prefer plainer talk. 

A touch of realism is provided by occasional inconsistencies. “It is 
characteristic of a spirited debate,” the author explains in his Preface, 
“that the participants not only contradict each other but not infre- 
quently contradict themselves.” Despite these lifelike lapses, each 
speaker has a fairly coherent point of view, 

The dialogues range over a wide area, such as the meaning of comi- 
edy and tragedy, the basis of criticism, the relation of art to nature, and 
of art to morality. Most of the questions debated are the classical prob- 
lems of the philosophy of art. For example, Meredy insists that im- 
mediate aesthetic values are subjective and incorrigible, whereas Har- 
dith rejects such a relativity of taste, contending that knowledge and 
objective criteria are necessary for valid appreciation. Likewise, Me- 
redy defends and Hardith attacks the Hegelian paradox that comedy, 
in exposing human folly, is more tragic than tragedy. In another 
dialogue, Hardith maintains, against Meredy’s keen opposition, that a 
great tragedy such as Macbeth is a philosophical epitome of the actual 
world. Here and elsewhere Hardith argues that art is intertwined with 
nonart, whereas Meredy defends the autonomy and isolation of art, in- 
sisting that any content drawn from life is fundamentally transmuted 
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by artistic form. In defending this thesis, Meredy expounds the differ- 
ence between the “aesthetic” and the ‘artistic’ — terms which are 
often used vaguely and even synonymously. Such are the perennial 
themes discussed ; and there is no more than a passing glance at more 
“up-to-date” issues, such as the meaning of surrealism. 

This is not a book for the reader who wishes to explore what is 
“new” in aesthetics or the philosophy of art; nor is it a technical 
treatise. Yet it will quicken the imagination and intellect of those who 
care for the timeless meaning of art. 


MELVIN RADER 
University of Washington 


EXISTENTIALIST PHILOSOPHIES. An Introduction. By Em- 
MANUEL Mounier. Translated by Blow. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. Pp. viii, 142. $3.00. 


No paradox embraced by an existentialist is quite so strange as the 
paradoxical fate which has overtaken existentialism itself — ‘the de- 
generation into idle daily gossiping of a philosophy whose whole pur- 
pose is to drag us away from our idle gossiping” (p. 1). M. Mounier, 
in an able, perceptive, and sympathetic study, seeks to rescue exten- 
tialism from the gossipers, to expound and assess it as a vital and pro- 
found philosophical movement. 

But Mounier’s book cannot escape the very paradox which it is spe- 
cifically designed to remove. On the one hand, nongossiping existential- 
ists, who are able to understand the book, will not need to read it. For 
these men will have read the primary existentialist texts, in reference 
to which alone Mounier’s commentary and analysis can be properly 
interpreted. On the other hand, the gossipers have created the demand 
in response to which this book has been translated and published. Like 
numerous other works on existentialism, Mounier’s book will be avidly 
read and appreciated by those seeking a mere speaking acquaintance 
with existentialism. In short, Mounier’s book has been translated and 
published at a time when the great majority of primary works cited by 
him are yet unavailable in English. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. . 


Cornell University 
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MAN’S RESTLESS SEARCH. By Barpara SporrorD MorGAN. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


This book, a revised edition of the author's Skeptic’s Search for God 
(1947), is intended for a faitly popular audience. Dr. Morgan’s major 
proposal is that we supplant our earth-bound, standardized, self-right- 
eous, “practical morality” by a “spiritual morality” based on the spon- 
taneous, creative, “‘self-transcendent” attitudes which result from mys- 
tic experiences. 

The author’s Bergsonian depreciation of codified, practical morality 
is, up to a certain point, persuasive, but her exaltation of intuition will, 
I believe, strike many readers as extravagant. There is no serious con- 
sideration of ways in which reason might function in the articulation 
and testing of fresh insights. The detailed discussion of mysticism 
seems to imply, in fact (though it may not be meant to do so), the 
impossibility of any correlation of the spiritual and the rational. Mystic 
experience is, after all, “empty of content” (p. 156), “beyond reason, 
beyond morals and beyond emotion” (p. 143). 

It is perhaps in recognition of the threat to moral integrity involved 
in this position that Dr. Morgan provides, in the first half of her book, 
metaphysical arguments for the existence of God as the locus of the 
spiritual and, one presumes, as the guarantor of the rightness of our 
submitting ourselves to mystic influence. These arguments are, how- 
ever, quite loose and require us, for example, to infer almost immedi- 
ately from the “intelligibility” of the universe that “everything is re- 
lated to everything else” (pp. 42-44) and, from the latter proposition, 
that there must be a common factor, a “unity,” in terms of which 
everything is related to everything else. 


W. E. SCHLARETZKI 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


A FREE MAN’S FAITH. By D. Lutuer Evans. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. 194. $3.00. 


The point of view of this book is that of personalistic or theistic 
idealism. Its main thesis is that the most valuable things in the world 
are individuals selves, that God as the world’s creating, sustaining, and 
redeeming activity is the supreme Self, and that human knowledge can 
“penetrate the naturalistic and physical aspects of things to apprehend 
their supernaturalistic essence.” Four conceptions stressed as out- 
standingly important are personality, morality, community, and deity. 
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Growth in insight is described as the process of passing from the first 
to the fourth. 

The book has a free and easy style and makes apt if not profound 
use of illustrations. For students at about the freshman level who are 
concerned with religious problems it should prove useful. It is hard 
to see how for those who are more advanced it can offer anything that - 
has not been said before and said as well. 


J. S. BrxLer 


Colby College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing does not preclude subsequent reviews.) 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. An Anthology. By Perry Miter. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xvii, 521. $6.50. —~ A useful 
collection of hitherto relatively inaccessible writings of the lesser transcenden- 
talists and their critics. Emerson and Thoreau are omitted “except for a few 
unavoidable citations” because their major works are readily- available else- 
where. The selections shed considerable light on the religious and literary 
controversies of the period but are philosophically unilluminating. 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS. By Apert E1nste1x. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950. Pp. viii, 282. $4.75.— Collected essays, covering the period 
1934 to 1950, on a wide variety of themes. 


A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kennetu Burke. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv, 340. $5.00.—- The second volume of a trilogy. This 
installment is as wide-sweeping, provocative, stimulating, and irritating as the 
author’s previous Grammar of Motives. 


FORM AND CONTENT IN LOGIC. By G. H. Von Wricut. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. 35. 30 cents. — An inaugural lecture in 
which the elementary principles of the propositional calculus and the calculus 
of functions are simply and lucidly explained. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. Three volumes in one: 1. Jeremy Bentham. 
Il. James Mill. John Stuart Mill. By StepHen. New York, Peter 
Smith, 1950. Pp. viii, 525. $15.00.— In this “micro-offset” reproduction, four 
pages of the original 1900 edition have been photographically reproduced and 
assembled in reduced size on each single (large octavo) page. It seems a pity 
that the book should be so expensive. 


PRINCIPIA PHYSICA. By Hans Georc Ktssner. Gottingen, Germany, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1946. Pp. 256. DM 15.00.— A notable treatise in which 
the basic theories of physics are analyzed by an expert who combines complete 
mastery of the technical material with a lively awareness of philosophical im- 
plications. The section headings are “The Logical Foundations of Theoretical 
Physics,” “The Problem of Gravitation,” “Cosmological Problems,” and “The 
Arithmetical Invariants of Physics.” 


METHODS OF LOGIC. By Wittarp Van OrMAN Quine. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. xxii, 264. $2.90. 


REFLECTIONS OF A WONDERING JEW. By Morris RApHaer Conen. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 168. $2.50.— The title aptly describes 
these humane essays and book reviews. The subjects include “Philosophies of 
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Jewish History” and “Maimonides,” as well as others of more itmmediate 
practical concern. 


ON BEING HUMAN. By Asuiey Montacu. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1950. Pp. 125. $1.95.— Argues for an interpretation of human and animal 
evolution that stresses co-operation rather than competition. 


LUCRETIUS ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. Translated by W. Hanna- 
ForD Brown. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi, 262. 
$5.00. — A new translation in English hexameters, with a brief introduction. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF PERCEPTION IN BRITISH EM- 
PIRICISM. By Justus Harrnack. Copenhagen, Denmark, Einar Munks- 
gaard, 1950. Pp. vi, 203. No price given. — This book contains critical discus- 
sions of the theories of perception of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Moore, Russell, 
Broad, and Price. Mr. Hartnack attempts to prove that all of these theories 
presuppose as a starting point naive realism (defined as the theory that “there 
is quantitative as well as qualitative identity between the object that is per- 
ceived and the perception of the object’), and that in so far as they depart 

from naive realism in their conclusions they are inconsistent and mistaken. The 

translation from the Danish manuscript leaves something to be desired. 


HISTOIRE ET SCIENCES POLITIQUES. Essai sur la méthode quantitative. 


By Sten Sparre Nirson. Bergen, Norway, A. S. John Griegs Boktrykkeri, 
n.d. Pp. 162. No price given. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ARITHMETIC. A Logico-mathematical Enquiry 
into the Concept of Number. By G. Frece. English translation by J. L. Austin. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xii, xi, 119. $3.75. 


THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES. By Jose Orteca y Gasset. Authorized 
Translation from the Spanish. New York, New American Library of World 
Literature, 1050. Pp. 141. 35 cents. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Joun A. Nicnotson. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1950. Pp. viii, 419. $3.75.— This book introduces students to the 
philosophy of religion by expounding and criticizing, successively, the religious 
philosophies of Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson. It concludes by discussing, 
in the light of these philosophies, the relation between religion and human free- 
dom, and between religion and morality. 


RELIGION IN HUMAN _EXPERIENCE. An Introduction. By Joun R. 
Everett. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1950. Pp. xviii, 556. $3.70. — A text 
for courses in the histories of four religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
and Christianity. Teachers using the text must be prepared to supply their own 


analyses, criticisms, and elucidations of religious problems and religious ex- 
perience. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND MONTGOMERY. By Morais T. Kee- 
TON. Dallas, University Press in Dallas, 1950. Pp. xii, 386. $5.00. 


GREAT VISIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. Varieties of Speculative Thought in 
the West from the Greeks to Bergson. The Paul Carus Lectures, Fourth Series. 
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By Wo. PeprerELL MontaGueE. La Salle, Illinois, Open Court Publishing Co., 
1950. Pp. xviii, 484. $4.50. 


ETHICS AND SOCIETY. An Appraisal of Social Ideals. By Metvin Raper. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. xiv, 401. $3.65. 


LEOPOLD RANKE. The Formative Years. By Turopore H. Von Lave. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. x, 230. $4.00. 


THE RENAISSANCE. Its Nature and Origins. By Grorce CLARKE SELLERY. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 296. $3.75. — Described 
by the author as “an essay on the Renaissance, not a history of the Renais- 
sance.” There is a chapter entitled “Philosophy,” containing a brief description 
of Aquinas, Marsilio Ficino, Pico, Roger Bacon, and Ockham. 


GOOD WILL AND ILL WILL. A Study of Moral Judgments. By Frank 
CHAPMAN SHarpP. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 248. 
$5.00. 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL THEORIES. By Tuomas Encuisn 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xiv, 368. $3.90. 


THE BOND OF BEING. An Essay on Analogy and Existence. By James F. 
Anperson. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. xvi, 341. $4.00. 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL. Its History and Its Promise. By Josepu Dun- 
ner. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. xviii, 260. $4.75. 


THE HUMANITIES. An Appraisal. Edited by Juttan Harris. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 168. $2.75.-— A symposium organized 
by the University of Wisconsin. 


THE SURVIVAL OF POLITICAL MAN. A Study in the Principles of Inter- 


national Order. By Errot FE. Harris. Johannesburg, South Africa, Witwaters- 
rand University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 225. 20/-. 


THE INFINITE IN GIORDANO BRUNO. With a Translation of His 
Dialogue Concerning the Cause Principle, and One. By Stoney GRreENBERG. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 203. $3.00.— An account of 
Bruno's doctrines, together with an English translation of the “De la causa.” 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. An Introduction. By A. D. Wooztey. London, 


Hutchinson’s University Library (New York, Longmans, Green and Co., Inc.), 
1950. Pp. 196. $1.60. 


JOHN DEWEY. Philosopher of Science and Freedom. A Symposium. Edited 
by Stpney Hook. New York, Dial Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 383. $3.50.-— These 
twenty essays, presented to Dewey on his nirietieth birthday, manage admirably, 
on the whole, to avoid the temptations of indiscriminate adulation. Practically 
every aspect of Dewey’s philosophy receives illuminating discussion, and appli- 
cations to such related fields as education and law are not neglected. The 
authors include George Boas, Horace Friess, Herbert Schneider, Sidney Hook, 
the late Felix Kaufmann, and Ernest Nagel. 
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THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL REALITY. A Philosophy of Modern Phys- 
ics. By Henry Marcenavu. New. York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xv, 479. $6.50. 


THE FORMS OF VALUE. The Extension of a Hedonistic Axiology. By A. L. 
Hitirarp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 343. $4.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY THROUGH LITERATURE. 
By Rosert C. BALpwiIn and JAMes A. S. McPreex. New York, Ronald Press 
Co., 1950. Pp. xxi, 595. $4.50.— An anthology of verse and prose, selected 
and arranged to introduce philosophy to elementary students. Various aspects 
of each of fifteen “problems of philosophy” are presented through the media 
of such selections. William Pepperell Montague, William James, F. C. S. 
Schiller, George Santayana, Irwin Edman, Bertrand Russell, and John Dewey 
are among the modern philosophers allowed to speak for themselves on philo- 

sophical problems. But Kant, Hume, Aquinas, and Aristotle (though all are 

listed in the Index of Authors) do not speak for themselves, and appear in this 
book only because they are mentioned in some of the works selected. 


ON THE RESOLUTION OF SCIENCE AND FAITH. By WeEnvELL THom- 
As. New York, Island Press, 1950. Pp. x, 155. $2.75. — Thomas seeks a prin- 
ciple of unity between science and religion, a principle which will prevent 

science’s being employed to degrade and oppress man. The principle is discov- 

ered in the teachings of Anaximander and Jesus, supplemented by Vedanta. 


GOETHE THE SCIENTIST. By Ruvotr Sterner. Translated from the origi- 
nal by OtiIn D. WANNAMAKER. New York, Anthroposophic Press, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. x, 279. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PHYSICS. By Vincent Epwarp Smitu.. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. xv, 472. $4.00. 


THE UNWRITTEN PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By F. M. 
Cornrorp. Edited with an Introductory Memoir by W. K. C. Guturrie. Cam- 
bridge, England, Cambridge University Press (New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), 1950. Pp. xx, 139. $2.75. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. Representative Books from the Fn- 
- neads. Selected and Translated with an Introduction by JosepH Katz. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxxii, 158. $1.75. — These new- 
ly translated selections fron the Enneads are here arranged under the rubrics 
of “The Method of Philosophy,” “The Chain of Realities,” “Cosmic Order and 
Freedom,” “Reason, Sense and Emotion,” “Traditional Categories and Prob- 
lems,” and “The One as Source and Goat of Existence.” (Each of the twelve 


essays selected is given in full.) There is a useful introduction and a short 
bibliography. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Edited 
by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. Vol. IIT: Alciphron or the Minute Philoso- 
pher. Edited by T. E. Jessop. Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. vi, 337. 30/- net. 
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FIVE SERMONS PREACHED AT THE ROLLS CHAPEL AND A DIS- 
SERTATION UPON THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. By Joseru Butter. 
With an Introduction by Stuart M. Brown, Jr. New York, Liberal Arts 
Press, Inc. Pp. x, 90. 50 cents. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By E. F. Carritt. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 151. $1.60. 


THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY. 2d ed. By Cortiss Lamont. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xx, 316. $3.05. — A revised edition of a 
book published in 1935. There are minor omissions, additions, and restatements, 
aimed at making the argument more readable, bringing it up to date, and 
rendering it more adequate to the author’s present thinking. A brief examina- 
tion discloses no major change. 


THE VEDANTA OF SANKARA. Vol. 1: A Metaphysics of Value. By Ram 
Pratap Sincu. Jaipur, India, Bharat Publishing House, 1949. Pp. xiv, 426. 
Rs. 10/-. — An analysis of Sankara’s philosophy on the premise that its central 
problem is the ontological status of value. 


ATOMS OF THOUGHT. An Anthology of Thoughts from George Santayana. 
Selected and Edited by Ira D. Carpirr. New York, Philosophical Library, 1oso. 
Pp. xv, 284. $5.00. — Santayana, as was to be expected, triumphantly survives 
this ordeal by anthology; and his preface, specially written for the occasion, is 
one of the best things in the book. The paragraphs are exceptionally well ar- 
ranged and indexed. 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV. Captive of Freedom. By Matruew Spinka. Philadel- 
phia, Westminister Press, 1950. Pp. 220. $3.50.— A systematic treatment, at 
once sympathetic and critical, of Berdyaev’s religious philosophy. Having 
studied Berdyaev’s background and the whole of Berdyaev's writing in the 
original Russian, Spinka succeeds in making Berdyaev's thought more intelli- 
gible. 


CARTAS FILOSOFICAS A LISA. By Tuomas Hanes. Buenos Aires, 1949. 
Pp. 31. No price given. 

LA FILOSOFIA LATINOAMERICANA CONTEMPORANEA. Seleccié6n, 
prologo y notas de AntBAL SANCHEZ Reucet. Washington, Union Panameri- 
cana, 1049. Pp. 370. No price given. 

ESTUDIOS FRANCESES. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. Facultad de Filo- 
sofia y Letras, Instituto de Lenguas y Literaturas Modernas. Numeros 4 y 5, 
Octubre, 19049. Pp. 358. 


LA FILOSOFIA EN AMERICA. 1. John Dewey. En sus noventa anos. 2 


Centenario de Varona. Washington, Union Panamericana, 1040. Pp. 45, 21. 


ESISTENZIALISMO E ‘MARXISMO. Saggio sulla Giustizia. By Userro 
ScarPELL!. Torino, Italy, Taylor Editore, 1949. Pp. 115. L. 350. 


IL NULLA E IL PROBLEMA DELL’UOMO. By Enzo Paci. Torino, Italy, 
Taylor Editore, 1950. Pp. 170. L. 600. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
ESISTENZA E PERSONA. By Lute Pareyson. Torino, Italy, Taylor Edi- 
tore, 1950. Pp. 340. L. 800. 


TRANSFORMATION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE FRANCAISE. By Emtte 
Breuier. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1950. Pp. 252. No price given. 


POUVOIR DE L’ESPRIT SUR LE REEL. Les Deuxiemes Entretiens de 
Zurich sur l’idée de dialectique. Bibliothéque Scientifique, Serie Dialectica, No. 
15. Neuchatel, Switz., Editions du Griffon, 1948. Pp. 226. No price given. 


LACHEN UND WEINEN. Eine Untersuchung nach den Grenzen mensch- 
lichen Verhaltens. By HELMUTH PLEssNER. Bern, Switz., A. Francke Ag 
Verlag, 1950. Pp. 226. S. fr. 9.80. 


LAS DOCTRINAS POLITICAS DE EUGENIO MARIA DE HOSTOS. 
By Francisco Extas pE Teyapa. Spain, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1949. 
Pp. 209. No price given. 
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ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MIND LIX 234: J. O. Urmson, On Grading; B. A. Farrell, Experience; 
D. Pears, Synthetic Necessary Truth; D. Cox, The Significance of Christianity ; 
A. W. Burks, Lewis Carroll's Barber Shop Paradox; K. FE. M. Baier, S. Hamp- 
shire: Fallacies in Moral Philosophy; G. C. Field, Note on Imperatives; J. R. 
Jones, “Selves”: A Reply to Mr. Flew. 


PHILOSOPHY XXV 93: C. D. Broad, Some Common Fallacies in Political 
Thinking ; C. A. Campbell, The Claims of Reason; J. R. Jones, Our Knowledge 
of Other Persons; William Kneale, Objectivity in Morals; Helen Wodehouse, 
Liberal Morality and Socialist Morality ; Philosophy in Italy. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLYVII 8: Richard McKeon, Con- 
flicts of Values in a Community of Cultures; Sidney Zink, Intuition and Exter- 
nalization in Croce’s Aesthetic. 9: George Beiswanger, The Logic of Conscience ; 
John E. Smith, Is Existence a Valid Philosophical Concept? ; 4A. Campbell Gar- 
nett, Must Empiricism Be Materialistic and Behavioristic?; VY. H. Krikorian, 
Empiricism: Mind and Matter. 10: W. H. Sheldon, The Absolute Truth of 
Hedonism. 11: E. Mf. Adams, Word-Magic and Logical Analysis in the Field of 
Ethics; Hans Jonas, Causality and Perception; Gardner Williams, Normative 
Naturalistic Ethics. 12: James Wilkinson Miller, Logical Dualism; Milton 
Mayeroff, The Nature of Propositions in John Dewey's “Logic”: A Reply to 
Miss Brodbeck. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH X 3: John 
Hospers, Meaning and Free Will; Milic Capek, Stream of Consciousness and 
“Durée Réelle”; Emmanuel G. Mesthene, On the Status of the Laws of Logic; 
Daniel S. Robinson, Kant and Demonax — A Footnote to the History of Philoso- 
phy; Richard Rudner, The Ontological Status of the Esthetic Object; F. I. G. 
Rawlins, Episteme and Techne; 4. M. Ritchie, Language, Logic, and Existential- 
ism; John J. Toohey, Dicta and Rules of the Categorical Syllogism; William T. 
Parry, On Numerical Moods of the Syllogism (Reply to Father Toohey) ; John 
J. Toohey, Reply to Professor Parry; Sholom J. Kahn, Recognition of Differ- 
ences ; Benjamin W'olstein, The Meaning of Power in Scientific Interference. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS III 3: Wilbur M. Urban, Metaphysics 
and History; Gustav E. Mueller, Knowledge and Wisdom; Joseph Owens, The 
Reality of the Aristotelian Separate Movers; William M. IWalton, Being, Es- 
sence, and Existence for St. Thomas Aquinas; Frederic B. Fitch, Actuality, 
Possibility and Being; Robert S. Cohen, Epistemology and Cosmology: E. A. 
Milne’s Theory of Relativity. 4: George Burch, The Christian Philosophy of 
Love; Isabel Stearns, The Person; Risieri Frondizi, On the Nature of the Self; 
E. F. Molnar, The Structure of Human Wakefulness; Henry G. Wols, The 
Double Guarantee of Descartes’ Ideas; Gerard Hinrichs, The Logical Positivism 
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of Berkeley's De Motu; Hans J. Morgenthau, The Evil of Power: On Power, 
by de Jouvenel; Max Rader, The Code of Maimonides; Charner Perry, A Meta- 
physical Ethics: Man’s Freedom, by Paul Weiss. 


ETHICS LX 3: T. V’. Smith, Ethics for Soldiers of Freedom; Horace M. 
Kallen, Human Rights and the Religion of John Dewey; Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
Conscience and Culture: A Biosocial Approach to Morals; Eliseo Vivas, The 
Moral Philosophy of Corporate Man; Ii’arner A. Wick, Social Problems in 
Precept and Example; Glenn Negley, Valués, Sovereignty, and World Law. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XVII 2: Carleton Berenda, A Five-Fold 
Skepticism in Logical Empiricism; David L. Miller, The Behavioral Dimension 
of Prediction and Meaning; Nathaniel Lawrence, Whitehead’s Method of Exten- 
sive Abstraction; C. West Churchman, Philipp Frank, Carl G. Hempel, Ernest 
Nagel, A. G. Ramsperger, Herbert Feigl, Symposium: Existential Hypotheses. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY XIV 2: Ramkrishna Mukherjee, Tagore and 
Class Forces in India; Mario Bunge, The Inexhaustible Electron; Bernhard J. 
Stern, Human Heredity and Environment; Paul M. Sweesy, The Transition 
from Feudalism to Capitalism; Maurice Dobb, Reply by. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XVII 1: Alfred Schiitz, Felix Kaufmann, 1895-1949; 
Mario Einaudi, The Italian Land: Men, Nature, and Government; Samuel H. 
Beer, British Planning under the Labor Government; Januel Gottlich, The 
German Economic Potential; Frieda Wunderlich, Social Insurance in the United 
States; Howard B. White, Edmund Burke on Political Theory and Practice. 
2: Hans Simons, Transcending the Cold War; John Maurice Clark, Employ- 
ment Policy in a Divided World; Fred H. Klopstock, Agricultural Development 
in Tropical Africa; Francois Perroux, The Domination Effect and Modern 
Economic Theory; Morton Leeds, The AFL in the 1948 Elections ; Frieda Wun- 
derlich, New York’s Antidiscrimination Law. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW X 1: Robert P. Ludlum, Academic Freedom and 
Tenure: A History; Bertram D. Wolfe, Science Joins the Party; Russell Smith, 
The Brannan Plan: Counterattack in Favor; Robert H. Estabrook, The Bogey in 
Brannan Plan; Granville Hicks, The Politics of John Dos Passos; Martin 
Kallich, John Dos Passos: Liberty and the Father Image; Alexander Klein, 
Armies for Peace. 


THOUGHT XXV 097: Robert C. Pollock, The Basis of a Philosophical An- 
thropology; HW”. C. Richardson, British Socialism Today; Helene Iswolsky, The 
Iron Curtain and the Eirenic Movement; Gerhart Niemeyer, A Reappraisal of 
the Doctrine of Free Speech; Mark Schorer, A Study in Defoe; Vf. C. D’Arcy, 
A Comment on Philosophical Systems; Aaurice Charney, A Bibliographical 
Study gf Hopkins Criticism, 1918-1949. 


THE PERSONALIST XXXI 3: The Editor, Studies in American Per- 
sonalism; Alfred Stern, The Current Crisis in the Realm of Values; William D. 
Nietmann, The Christian Witness and This Generation; Arthur Berndtson, Cog- 
nition and the Mystical Experience; Charles A. Muses, Centrality in the Ethics 
of Peirce; Florence R. Scott, The Duality of Matthew Arnold. 
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NOTES 
THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XII 2: Herbert Butterfield, The Tragic 


Element in Modern International Conflict; J. K. Galbraith, European Recovery : 
The Longer View; Heinz Sauermann, The Consequences of the Currency Re- 
form in Western Germany; M. 4. Fitzsimons, British Labour in Search of a 
Socialist Foreign Policy; C. J. Friedrich, The Political Theory of the New 
Democratic Constitutions; Elie Denissoff, On the Origins of the Autonomous 
Russian Church. 


THE THOMIST XIII 2: John M. Oesterreicher, Max Scheler and the Faith; 
P. De Letter, Hope and Charity in St. Thomas; John A. Mourant, Plato and 
the Poets. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES X 2: Othmar Suk, The Connection of Virtues ac- 
cording to Ockham; Dr. Zeno, Newman's Psychological Discovery: The Illative 
Sense; Hermenegildus Lio, De elementis traditionalibus justitiae in primaeva 
schola franciscana. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS XI 2: Moses Hadas, Na- 
tionalist Survival under Hellenistic and Roman Imperialism; Carl G. Gustavson, 
German Lutheranism: A Psychological Study; James Ward Smith, The British 
Moralists and the Fallacy of Psychologism; J. H. Groth, Wilamowitz-M6llendorf 
on Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy; Remo Virtanen, Nietzsche and the Action 
Francaise; J. R. Hainds, J. S. Mill's Examiner Articles on Art; A. C. Keiler, 
Zilsel, the Artisans, and the Idea of Progress in the Renaissance. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN XXVII 4: Henry G. Wolz, The Universal 
Doubt in the Light of Descartes’ Conception of Truth; 4nton-Hermann Chroust, 
The Meaning of Some Quotations from St. Augustine in the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas; l’enant Cauchy, The Nature and Genesis of the Skeptic Attitude 
— Continued; Oswaldo Robles, The First Argentine Congress of Philosophy : 
Thomas FE. Davitt, The Third Natural Law Institute. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXX 2: J. Coert Rylaarsdam; Preface 
to Hermeneutics; Htlliam A. Irwin, Job and Prometheus; Robert MV. Grant, 
The Future of the Ante-Nicene Fathers; John McCreary, The Religious Phi- 
losophy of Josiah Royce. 


THE REVIEW OF RELIGION XIV 3: Albert Salomon, Democracy and 
Religion in the Work of Erasmus; Joseph L. Blau, Freedom of Prayer. 4: Endre 
vanka, An Interpretation of Eastern European Mentality; J. A. Martin, Jr., 
The Role of Christianity in the Meeting of East and West. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXII 2: Burton Scott Easton, 
1877-1950; Pierson Parker, New Testament Religion: A Prognosis (Church 
Congress Syllabus 56); Thomas van Braam Rarrett, Reflections of a Liberal 
Humanist; D. R. Vtcary, Liberalism, Biblical Criticism and Biblical Theology ; 
Alfred Owen Aldridgz, Shaftesbury, Christianity and Friendship; R. Lansing 
Hicks, Present-Day Trends in Biblical Theology. 


SPECULUM XXV 2: Kenneth McKenzie, Manuscripts of Le Noie by An- 
tonio Pucci; Frank Rosenthal, Heinrich von Oyta and Biblical Criticism in the 
Fourteenth Century; V’ernam Hull, The Migration of the Ciarraige; Cecil Roth, 
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Genoese Jews in the Thirteenth Century; Berthe M. Marti, Vacca in Lucanum; 
F. Edward Cranz, De Civitate Dei, xv, 2, and Augustine’s Idea of the Christian 
Society ; Francis W. Gravit, Peiresc’s Provencal Manuscripts; Roscoe E. Parker, 
“Pilates Voys”; Curt F. Biihler, Another Provengal Manuscript in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library; Marcel Frangon, Clément Marot and Popular Songs. 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS IX 26; 27-28. X 29/30, 31. 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY XL 3. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY LXIII 2. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVII 2, 3. 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XL 2. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLVII, 3. 


JEWISH SOCIAL STUDIES XII 2: Arieh Tartakower, New Trends in 
Jewish Sociology; Walter J. Fischel, The Jews of Persia, 1795-1940; Bruno 
Blau, The Jewish Population of Germany, 1939-1945. 


THE MAHA-BODHI LVIII 1: Samanera Sangharakshita, Truth, Love, 
Life and Man; Jawaharlal Nehru, Convocation Address at the University of 
Ceylon; Bhikkhu Silabhadra, Influence of the Buddhist Jatakas on European 
Literature; Samanera Sangharakshita, Tibetan Pilgrims; Anagarika Sasana 
Ratana, Let’s Reorganize. 2: Debabrata Sengupta, Asoka — Was Non-Violence 
the Cause of His Empire’s Fall?; Lu Pe Win, Buddhism and Burma. 3: Deva- 
priya Valisinha, The Diary Leaves of the Late Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala; 
Sister Dhammadinna, The Bhikkhuni Sangha Must Be Re-established: It Must 
Be Revived; Lama Govinda, The Position of Women in Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism ; Anagarika Sasana Ratana, Was It A Dream?; Raja Hewavitarne, Rem- 
iniscences. 4-5; Vaisakha Number. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE (Philosophie) IV, 1. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE LV 1: Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Le Principe d’individuation; Charles Hartshorne, Le Principe de relativité 
philosophique chez Whitehead; F. Cesselin, La Bifurcation de la nature; Alexan- 
dre Koyré, Le Chien, constellation céleste, et le chien animal aboyant; Raymond 
Lenoir, L’Evenement; Jeanne Delhomme, Biranisme et philosophie de l'exist- 


ence; G. Perret, Sociologie générale; Robert Derathée, La Sociologie au XX°* 
siécle. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE XLV 44 6: H. Daudin, L’Entreprise philoso- 
phique: ses difficultés et leurs conséquences; M. Boll et J. Reinhardt, A Propos 
des logiques polyvalentes: Les modalités et la vraisemblance; M. Simian-Wen- 
celius, La Place de la valeur dans un monde de faits d’aprés W. Kohler. 


REVUE D'ESTHETIQUE II 4: R. Bayer, L’Age des valeurs; R. Cordeau, 
Le Sentiment de la beauté du visage et des attitudes chez l’enfant et l’adolescent ; 
Cl.. Quinard, Le Probléme de la création esthétique et le roman; R. de Luppé, 
Marcel Proust, disciple de Schopenhauer ; R. Lenoir, Kierkegaard et la musique ; 
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Mme. Vige-Langevin, Le Style de la danse populaire en France; M. Scriabine, 
Evolution de la musique contemporaine ou révolution; Dr. Minkowski, Constitu- 


tion et création; J. Benda, Y a-t-il des constantes dans la sensibilité esthétique de 
I'humanité ? 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES N‘S. 57-58: Marcel Bouteron, An- 
thologie de la vie provinciale d’aprés La Comédie humaine; Jean Pommier, Les 
Préfaces de Balzac; Henri Evans, Un Illuminé Lu par Balzac: G. Oegger; Ray- 
mond Massant, Réalités et fictions dans La belle Impéria Reboul, Les Anglais 
de Balzac; J.-E. Weelen, Balzac et la pension LeGuay; Pierre-Georgas Castex 


and Raymond Massant (eds.), Une Suite inédite des Chouans: Mademoiselle du 
Vissard. 


BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES 175, 176, 177, 178 (Fevrier 6, 23, Mars 9, 
23, 1950). 179, 180, 181 (Mai 9, 1950, I, IT, IIT). 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE LXXII 4: E. Mersch, Connais- 
sance et conscience; 4. de Bovis, Le Sens catholique de travail et de la civilisa- 
tion; Fr. Vandenbroucke, Le Divorce entre théologie et mystique: Ses Origines ; 
P. Broutin, Le Concile de Bordeaux de 1624: Recherches sur la tradition pas- 
torale en France aprés le concile de Trente; 7. Holstein, A Propos des fréres 
convers. 5: E. Rideau, Science, Philosophie et Religion; A. de Bovis, Le sens 
catholique de travail et de la civilisation (Suite); Chanoine F. Boulard, Les voca- 
tions sacerdotales en France: Le bilan d’un demi-siécle; G. Lambert, Les Manu- 
scrits du désert de Juda. V. Identification des derniers rouleaux. VI. L’age des 
manuscrits de Qumran; A. Bauchau, Radioactivité et age des manuscrits du 


désert de Juda; A. Hayen, De l'histoire de la philosophie a la philosophie. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE III 11: Sertrand 
Russell, Logical Positivism; Rudolf Carnap, Empiricism, Semantics, and On- 
tology; Carl G. Hempel, Problems and Changes in the Empiricist Criterion of 
- Meaning; Herbert Feigl, The Mind-Body Problem in the Development of Logi- 
cal Empiricism; Marcel Barzin, L’Empirisme logique ; Sy/vain De Coster, M. R. 
Hubert et la construction de réel psychologique et pédagogique. 


THEORIA XVI (1950) Part 1: Ernst von Aster, Physikalistischer und 
psychologistischer Positivismus; Hugo Bergmann, Probleme des Existenzbe- 
griffes; Theodor Geiger, Some Reflections on Sociometry and Its Limitations ; 
Torsten Husén, Problems of Scaling in Modern Psychometrics; Konrad Marc- 
Wogau, Bemerkungen zum Begriff “Sinnesdatum” in der Diskussion der letzten 


Jahre. 


ARCHIV FUR PHILOSOPHIE III 4: Theodor W. Adorno, Zur Philoso- 
phie Husserls; Karl-Heins Volkmann-Schiuck, Die Philosophie des Nicolaus v. 
Cues: Eine Vorform der neuzeitlichen Metaphysik; Dieter Henrich, Die Situ- 
ation der Historie und Max Weber’s Methodenlehre; U/rich Fleischer, Grund- 
satzliches zu Gohlkes Aristotelesiibersetzung. 


DIALECTICA III 4: O. Pfister, Die Rolle des Unbewussten im philosophis- 
chen Denken; R. Brun, Ueber biologische Psychologie; H. Lincke, Zur Kritik 
der geisteswissenschaftlichen Richtungen in der Tiefenpsychologie ; 4. Kardiner, 
Psychodynamics and the Social Sciences; F. Gonseth, La Question de la méthode 
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en psychologie ; J.-P. Gonseth, Quelques Remarques sur un essai de dialectisation 
de la conscience. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJBEGEERTE 
EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLII 3: H. J. Pos, Descartes’ geestelijke erfenis; H. 
Robbers, Descartes en de Metaphysiek; H. J. E. Beth, Descartes als mathemati- 
cus; Paul Dibon, Descartes et ses Premiers disciples hollandais; C. L. Thijssen- 
Schoute, Descartes en het Nederlands Cartesianisme ; K. Kuypers, Het totaliteits- 
begrip en de theorie der geesteswetenschappen. 


SCHOLASTIK XXV 2: Johunnes Bapt. Lots, Zum Wesen der Existens- 
philosophie; Albert Mitterer, Grundformen der Ursachlichkeit; Otto Semmel- 
roth, Gottes titherwesentliche Einheit. Zur Gotteslehre des Ps.-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita; Heinrich Weisweiler, Abaelard und die leibliche Aufnahme Mariens in 
den Himmel; I’alter Brugger, Die Verleiblichung des Wollens. 


THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCVIII 2: Mat- 
thias Premm, Maria—Sitz der Weisheit ; Hermann Stieglecker, Harte und Grau- 
samkeit im Alten Testament; J. Obernhumer, Die seelsorgliche Behandlung bloss 
zivil getrauter Katholiken; Bernh. Ziermann, Empfang der heiligen Kommunion . 
und Wegzehrung auf kiinstliche Weise; Josef Trummer, Sakramentenempfang 
vor der Trauung; J. Obernhumer, Zur Aufhebung von Ablassen und Vollmach- 
ten im Heiligen Jahr; Heinrich Ferihumer, Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten fiir den 
Passauer Bischof Leopold Grafen von Firmian im Jahre 1783; Joh. Peter Fisch- 
bach, Aus der Weltkirche. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE XII 1: E. J. J. Buytendijk, De 
keuze van Hippolyte; J. van Boxtel, Existentie en waarde in de latere werken 
van Thomas van Aquino; J. Nuttin, Psycho-genese van de denkactiviteit volgens 
Piaget; ’. Leemans, De sociologie en haar verhouding tot groepen en instellin- 
gen; J. H. Walgrave, Psychologie. 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVII 4: R. Allain, Le Merveilleux dans un 
épisode crucial de l’Enéide; A. Wankenne, L’Hypallage dans l’oeuvre de Virgile; 
P. Cloché, Sur le role des rois de Sparte (Suite); J. Doucet, Le Phénomeéne 
poétique; P. Colmant, Le Coeur d’Hialmar de Leconte de Lisle. XVIII 1: A. 
Zwaenepoel, La Politique orientale d’Antoine; 4. Noirfalise, Horace, chevalier 
romain; P. Moraux, Cléarque de Soles, disciple d’Aristote ;.P. Lefebvre, Signes 
précurseurs de courant rustique dans la littérature francaise au XVIII* siécle; 


J. Doucet, La Jeune Veuve de La Fontaine; 4. Manict, Bibliographie choisie 
de la langue latine. 


GREGORIANUM XXX 4: I. Filograssi, Traditio Divino-Apostolica et As- 
sumptio; F. sensio, Tradicién sobre un pecado sexual en el Paraiso?; Z. 
Alsseghy, Eine unbekanrte Summa aus dem Mittelalter ; G. de Broglie, La Messe, 
oblation collective de la communauté chrétienne; K. Truhlar, Die mystiche Ver- 
einigung der Substanz der Seele; Ed. Dhanis, En marge d'un cours sur Hegel 
et sur Feuerbach. XXXI 1: K. Truhlar, Das mystische Leben der Mutter Gottes ; 
F. Asensio, “Tradicién sobre un pecado sexual en el Paraiso?”; J. Alfaro, La 
Gratuiciad de la vision intuitive de la esencia divina y la posibilidad del estado de 
naturaleza pura segtin los teologos tomistas anteriores a Cayetano; H. Jedin, 
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Ein spanischer Epilog zur zweitén Tagungsperiode des Konzils von Trient; G. 
Rambaldi, La Proposizione 27 di Allesandro VIII ed il potere della Chiesa sui 


Sacramenti; A. Perego, Autocritica Taparelliana nello questione dell’origine 
dell’autorita. 


SOPHIA XVIII 2: Aleardo Sacchetto, Emilio Bodrero; Carmelo Ferro, 
Rassegna della filosofia italiana nel 1949 (Storia della filosofia) ; Michele Gior- 
giantonio, Pensieri sulla filosofia teoretica in Italia nell’ultimo ventennio; Santino 
Caramella, 11 significato attuale delle teorie sulla sensazione; Antonio Maymone, 
Il criterio di esistenza fisica nella fisica atomica; Costantino Savonarola, Estetiche 
irrazionalistiche ; Fortunato Pasqualino, E. possibile una metafisica della parola? ; 
Carmelo Ottaviano, Gli argomenti probativi dell’evoluzionismo; Virgilio Gior- 
gianni, L’inviolabilita della persona umana in Rosmini; G. A. Rpggerone, La 
funzione del “Politico” nella dottrina platonica dello Stato. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA IV 6: A. Carlini, Aspetti e forme del prob- 
lema della liberta; James Collins, Freedom as Atheistic Heroism; Louis De 
Raeymaeker, Le Probléme de la liberté personnelle et le principe de sa solution; 
Aimé Forest, Actualité de Saint Bernard; Louis Lavelle, La Liberté comme 
terme premier; Renato Laszzarini, Liberta intenzionale e liberazione; Frits J. 
von Rintelen, La Mystique de la mort et la philosophie contemporaine; M. T. 
Antonelli, La Proposta etica marxista. V 1: Marcel De Corte, Les Bases 
préjudicatives de la communi¢ation; Augusto Guzzo, 11 Problema della comuni- 
cazione delle coscienze ; Regis Jolivet, La Communication avec autrui; René 
Le Senne, a Connaisance d’autrui; Maurice Nédoncelle, Les Données de la 
conscience et le don des personnes; Luigi Stefanini, Critica costruttiva dell’esis- 
tenzialismo teistico. 2: Carlo Mazzantini, Magnanimita e modestia della filosofia ; 
Auguste Valensin, Maurice Blondel e la dialettica dell’azione ; Umberto A. Pado- 
vani, Martinetti maestro (Ricordi di un discepolo) ; Luigi Stefanini, Critica cos- 
truttiva dell’esistenzialismo teistico (continuazione) ; Carlo Giacon, I| problema 
morale (Relazione del V* Congresso di studi filosofici cristiani) ; Romeo Crippa, 
Di un carattere distintivo dello spiritualismo cristiano italiano da quello francese. 


ANNALI DELLA SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA XVIII 
3-4: Maria Sampoli Simonelli, I! Decameron. Problemi e discussioni di critica 
testuale; Giovanni Paccagnini, Nuove ricerche sull’attivita della taglia di Nicola 
Pisano; Sebastiano Timpanaro, Jr., Note a Livio Andronico, Ennio, Varrone, 
Virgilio; Carlo Alberto Mastrelli, Sulla traduzione dei verbi composti con ¢is 
nei Vangeli; Giusto Monaco, Note su alcuni fatti espressivi del latino; Alessan- 


dro Perosa, Testi umanistici (1); Carlo Cordié, 1 diari intimi di Benjamin 
Constant. 


RIVISTA DE FILOSOFIA XL 4: A. Pastore, Il pensiero di Goethe; L. 
Firpo, Processo e morte de Francesco Pucci; G. Cairola, Bergson come Spinoza ; 
E. Paci, Esistenzialismo trascendentale; L. Saffrio, Metodo e limiti della socio- 
logia sperimentale. XLI 1: A. Dell Noce, Cartesio e la politica; G. Morpurgo- 
Tagliabue, La storia come critica e politica; A. Corsane, Studi sulla sofistica ; 
J. Dewey, L’oggettivismo-soggettivismo della filosofia moderna, a cura di A. 
Visalberghi; N. Bobbio, La filosofia dopo Marx; F. Balbo, Filosofia dopo Marx 
significa uscita dal razionalismo. 2: N. Abfhagnano, Filosofia e liberta; G. Calo- 
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gero, Leggendo Heidegger; L. Firpo, Filosofia italiana e Controriforma (1); G. 
Fassd, Ugo Grozio tra medioevo ed eta moderna; V. de Caprariis, Note sulla 
“Politica” di Lutero; S. Cotta, Gli inediti di Montesquieu, a proposito di una 
recente publicazione; G. A. Fichte, La seconda dottrina della scienza (1798), a 
cura di L. Pareyson. 


SALESIANUM XI 4: Amato Masnovo, S. Agostino e S. Tommaso; Domen- 
ico Bertetto, | fondamenti teologici della morte ed Assunzione di Maria; Luigi 
Bogliolo, Dall’intenzionalita del conoscere al concetto di metafisica; Groppo 
Giuseppe, Orientamenti negli studi dell’origine naturale della societa in S. Tom- 
maso d’Aquino; A. Caviglia, Il “Magone Michele,” una classica esperienza edu- 
cativa (continuazione) ; C. Leoncio Da Silva, Lineas fundamentales para una 
teolgia de la educacién. XII 1: D. Emilio Fogliasso, Compito e caratteristiche del 
Diritto Pubblico Ecclesiastico Interno; G. Ladrille, Grace et motion divine chez 
S. Thomas d’Aquin; Gino Corallo, Intenzione e volonta nel problema della voca- 
zione; Nicold Maria Loss, Filosofia naturale e scienze empiriche nel pensiero di 
Jacques Maritain; C. Leoncio da Silva, Intorno alle conclusioni della prima 
sezione del Congresso di Pedagogia di Santander; G. L., Attivita dell’ Instituto 
di Psicologia Sperimentale del Pontificio Ateneo Salesiano; Renzo Titone, La 
Psicometria nei Seminari nord-americani (Note informative). 
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Outstanding Macmillan Texts 
THE “WHY” OF MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


By Hadley Cantril 


This book presents in brief and non-technical fashion a 
new interpretation concerning the why and the how of 
human experience and behavior. Discussing the major 
goals people everywhere are trying to achieve as human 
beings, the book then outlines how man can act effectively 
to carry out his purpose. To Be Published in September 


_ REASON IN THE ART OF LIVING 


By James B. Pratt 


Offering first an exposition and criticism of classical and 
contemporary ethical theories, the book then presents Dr. 
Pratt’s own construction of the nature of moral value and 
the good life. The Christian Century stated, “This volume 


will come to be regarded as one of the great books in 
ethics.” $3.25 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL THEORIES 


By Thomas E. Hill 


This new book presents a survey and evaluation of the 
significant literature of ethical theory in the present 
century. Here are classified, according to type or subtype, 
the theories contending for a hearing today. Published 
in June, $3.90 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY 


By Arthur Pap 


“An important contribution,” says The Philosophical 
Forum of this book which applies the present-day analytic 
method in philosophy to a wide range of problems. 
Philosophical theories are carefully illustrated both in 
terms of everyday language and scientific language for 
the scientists and non-scientists. $4.60 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


JOHN R. EVERETT, President, Hollins College 


Religion in Human Experience 


“Everett’s book is an excellent ‘Introduction’ to the function of religion 
in past and present life. The beginner and the mature inquirer will each 
be stimulated by the informed approach of the author.” 

1950 552 pages $3.70 Winfield E. Nagley, Washington State College 


WILLARD V. QUINE, Harvard University 
Methods of Logic 


‘....a treatment of modern logic which is rigorous and reasonably com- 
plete, on the one hand, and which is also capable of being used for teach- 
ing logic on the other. Professor Quine handles many issues of great com- 
plexity with precision and clarity of expression.” 

1950 288 pages $2.90 John E. Smith, Barnard College 


MELVIN RADER, University of Washington 
Ethics and Society 


“Professor Rader has written, from his own deep social feeling, a book of 
militant liberalism for our age. ... Here is no mere academic textbook, but 
a genuine introduction to the vital social problems and conflicts of our age. 
Here is a program for a genuine American approach to the difficulties of 
industrial civilization, a living alternative to the Marxian thought of other 
countries.” 

1950 400 pages $3.25 J. H. Randall, Jr., Columbia University 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


>—APPLETON-CENTURY PHILOSOPHY SOURCE-BOOKS— 


Concerning Being and Essence (Aquinas) 
Translated by George G. Leckie. $1.25 


Treatise of Civil Government and A Letter Concerning 
Toleration (Locke) Edited by Charles L. Sherman. $1.50 


Writings on Political Philosophy (Spinoza) 
Edited by A. G. A. Balz. $1.7! 


Concerning the Teacher and On the Immortality of 
the Soul (St. Augustine) Translated by George G. Leckie. $1.2 


The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics (Kant) Translated by Otto Manthey-Zorn. $1.2: 


De Cive or The Citizen (Hobbes) 
Edited by Sterling P. Lamprecht. $1.7! 


Selections from Bergson = Edited by Harold A. Larrabee. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus 
Selected and Translated by Joseph Katz. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 Wert 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


N ew! FREDERICK MAYER, University of Redlands 


A History of Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophy 


A History of Modern Philosophy 


Though these two volumes are independent of cach other, 
together they form an extremely comprehensive survey of re- 
corded philosophical thought. The author has succeeded in 
bringing out the significance of philosophical concepts by out- 
lining the contributions of individual thinkers and by showing 
their influence upon the progress of Western civilization. In 
many cases he makes comparisons between ancient and modern 
concepts. Because in both books emphasis is put on social, 
political, and religious philosophy, the student is led to an 
appreciation of the reciprocal relationship between philosophy 
and civilization. 


Living Issues in Philosophy 
An Introductory Textbook 


Ethics for Today e Second Edition 


HAROLD H. TITUS, Denison University 


Both of these widely used texts bear a close relation to the 
students’ everyday life. The author believes that the problems 
which seem pressing to students are vital issues today. His 
purpose is to help students with these problems — to train them 
to see basic issues and to discern the values of life. The language 
employed is nontechnical, and the author's style is conducive 
to the highest student interest. The organization of both books 
is clear and logical; the division into chapters and parts per- 
mits the teacher to make omissions and additions as he sees fit. 


American Book Company 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


In October 1950 the University of St. Andrews will 
publish on behalf of the Scots Philosophical Club the 
first number of a new philosophical periodical to be 
called THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY. The 
policy of the magazine will be to publish work of a 
high academic standard in philosophy, to include con- 
tributions from philosophers in any part of the world, 
and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical 
literature and to book reviews. While no branch of 
philosophical study will be excluded, a preference may 
be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political 
theory, and the philosophy of art, science, history and 
religion. Contributors to early issues include B. Blan- 
shard (Yale), H. Kuhn (Erlangen), G. Ryle and M. B. 
Foster (Oxford), H. A. Hodges (Reading), W. G. Mac- 
lagen (Glasgow). 


The subscription price in the U.S.A. is three dollars 
per annum. Drafts for this amount should be made 
payable to THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
A/c., The Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews, Fife. 


MSS. and all other communications, including drafts 
from subscribers, should be addressed to the Editor, T. 
M. Knox, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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Faces 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS FROM EARLY TIMES TO OUR DAY 
By THOMAS A. BAILEY, Professor of History, Stanford University 


What has the American press had to say about Russia before 1917, and since? 
Were our relations with the Czars as friendly as they are commonly supposed to 
have been? What differences, if any, have shown up in the Russian character and 
modus operandi since the Revolution? The answers to these questions and others 
are to be found in this readable history. 

Thomas A. Bailey is known for such studies as A Diplomatic History of 
the American People, Wilson and the Peacemakers, The Man in the Street, and 
others. $4.00 


Security, Loyalty, and Seience 


By WALTER GELLHORN, Professor of Law, Columbia University 


Teachers cannot train young scientists in “restricted” matters. Able scientists do 
not wish to enter laboratories where they are not allowed to publish their results, 
for scientific reputations are built upon published research. Blind alleys are ex- 
plored time after time where one scientist does not know what another does. 
The urgency for reshaping our security measures in line with a realistic at- 
titude is underscored throughout this hard-hitting book. Procedures are outlined 
which would eliminate administrative crudities and injustices against individuals. 


Jhe Purse and the Sword 


CONTROL OF THE ARMY BY CONGRESS 
THROUGH MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1933-1950 


By ELIAS HUZAR, Associate Professor of Government, Cornell University 


The Purse and the Sword analyzes the relationship between legislative bodies and 
administrative agencies and it interprets the relationship between civil authority 
and military power. 

The author comes to the conclusion that if Congress is to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities to the nation and protect its constitutional position, it cannot afford 
to neglect reforms in the management of military appropriations. $4.50 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, NV. Y. 
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THE CARUS LECTURES 
Now Available 
GREAT VISIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 


A survey of speculative thought from the 
Greeks to Bergson 
By Wm. Pepperell Montague 
Price $4.50 


Also George Herbert Mead: THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
PRESENT Price $3.00 


And Morris R. Cohen: THE MEANING OF HUMAN 
HISTORY Price $4.00 


AVAILABLE IN SEPTEMBER 
A NEW PRINTING OF 


An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
By C. I. Lewis — Price $6.00 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING co. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 
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PRACTICAL LOGIC 
By Monroe Beardsley, Swarthmore College 


This new book was written to fill a need for an elementary treatment of the 
essentials of logic and rhetoric that would help people handle the practical 
problems of thinking that all citizens face in a Democracy. In addition to material 
on syllogisms, Mill's method, etc., the book contains a fuller and more careful 
treatment of language than is found in other logic books and several sections on 
how to express oneself clearly in writing. 


Published 1950 pages x 814" 


ETHICAL THEORIES: 4 Book of Readings 

By A. I. Melden, University of Washington 

Here are, as-nearly-as-possible, complete selections from the moral philosophers — 
Plato to Schlick. The best translations have been used: for Plato. Cornford; for 
Aristotle; Ross; for Kant, Beck; and so on. Much of this material is not readily 
available elsewhere: Butler’s Sermons, Prichard’s essay, Perry's chapter. The 
editor has provided an introductory essay and notes for each philosopher but, in 
general, the philosophers speak for themselves. _ 

Published 1950 448 pages x9 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Daniel J. Bronstein, Y. H. Krikorian, and P. P. Wiener, College of the 
Clty of New York 


Ninety-one pages of explanatory essays and 657 pages of selected philosophical 
writings, grouped according to the fundamental problems treated, introduce the 
student to philosophy. Attention is given contemporary movements and such 
modern philosophers as Bergson, Santayana, Croce, Maritan, and Dewey. _ 
“The coverage is most adequate and the unusual collections of readings is well 
augmented by stimulating introductions.” — Sterling M. McMurrin, University 
of Utah 


Published 1947 752 pages 54%" x 8” 
Send for your copies today! 
Prentice-HALt, Inc. 70 Firtn Avenue’ New York 11, 
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